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3ntrobuction 

BY FIELD-MAESHAL EARI^ ROBERTS, K.P., Y.C. 


Deab Captain Macquoid 

I have the pleasure to write a few lines of introduction 
to your hook on “Strategy Illustrated bj- British Cam- 
paigns.” 

It is evident that you have carefally and inteUigently 
studied the subject, and it seems to me that your book is likely 
to be exti’emely useftd and instructive to students of the Art 
of War. 

A tine appreciation of the principles of Strateg}' is of the 
very first importance to all soldiers who aspire to rise in their 
profession. It is a study which appeals more to judgment and 
common-sense, and less to technical considerations, than is the 
case with tactics ; and greater issues must always depend upon 
a proper understanding and application of the principles of 
Strateg)" than upon the result of a battle. 

I am verj' pleased, therefore, to recognise in this work of 
yours a fresh attempt to arouse interest in, and direct serious 
attention to, this important subject 
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INTBODTJGTION. 


There is undoubtedly much to be learnt from the study of 
British campaigns under British leaders — from their mistakes 
as well as from theii’ successes — and I think your design of 
taking your illustrations almost exclusively from events in 
British Military History is calculated to enhance the interest of 
your book, and render it very instructive. I ti*ust that it 
will find many readers. 

Believe me 

Youi-s ver)’- ti-uly 

(Signed) Roberts, F. 31. 


47, PoETLAXD Place, TV. 
26<A Avgust, 1904. 
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For a Captain of Indian Cavaky to ■nrite on Strategy' mav at 
first sight appear an undertaking at once too ambitious and 
too presumptuous. The author hastens therefore to say that 
this ■work is not intended for students of military history and 
literature “who have ad'vanced beyond the initial stages of this 
branch of the art of ■war, but is an elementary work on the 
principles which govern the strategical movements of troops 
b}" land, compiled by a Regimental officer for the use of 
Regimental officers. 

The principles of tactics vary with every change and im- 
provement oi armaments. Soldiers ■r.dth modem weapons in 
their hands do not fight according to the methods employed 
by their ance.stors armed ■with the bow and amow, lance and 
sword, or even with the firearms in use a decade ago. 

But the principles of Strategy remain, and ’ndll remain, 
fairly constant. The reason for this is not far to seek. The 
geographical features of the globe, such as mountain barriers, 
rocks, deserts, etc., and the main avenues and fines of approach 
and retreat, which lead along and across them, have not altered, 
neither to any appreciable extent have other conditions, such 
as the seasons of the 3"ear and the climates of the various coun- 
tries. Consequently these factors have the same influence now on 
ever}' strategic combination that they possessed in ancient times, 
an influence which is almost wholly due to the limitations the}’ 
impose on aU movements of masses of men. The development 
of agriculture, the gi-eat increase in the material resorrrees of 
many countries, the use of steam, electricity, and the telegraph, 
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whicli were unknown to the great, leadere of comparatively 
recent times, have, of course, had their effect. But these have 
onl}’ modified, and not radically changed, the main principles 
of Strategy. 

The principles which govern the strategical movements of 
troops on land remain, then, fairly constant, and this volume 
clairns to he nothing more than a compilation of the axioms 
laid dovm by accepted authorities on Strategy. The author 
in no way pretends to compete with the strategic master- 
pieces of recognised authorities. He takes them theories 
and demonstrations as being of universal application and 
beyond all question far-reaching and accurate. His object 
is to impart a simple and elementary knowledge of the 
principles which govern strategic movements on land, so that, 
should those who study his pages be induced to read the 
military histories of our own and of foreign campaigns, they 
may start with an acquaintance with the subject which wiU 
the better and the more easily enable them to follow the 
various movements described, and the , objects and causes . 
of those movements. 

It has always been a matter of wonder to the author that a 
British officer, desirous of studying that branch of the art of war 
called Strategy, should be compelled to turn in part to ■ft^orks 
of foreign authors, which naturally illustrate the principles of 
Strateg)'^ by campaigns undertaken by foreign nations under 
foreign generals. Even in English works by English authors, the 
great majority of examples quoted are from foreign campaigns. 
But British generals leading troops of the British Empire have 
fought in nearly eveiy countr}'^ of the five continents of the 
globe, and -a glance at any atlas of the world is a suflficient 
proof, if any were needed, that the results of those campaigns 
have in the main been successful Surely then it were pre- 
ferable, in the first instance at any rate, for the British officer 
to study Strategy from British campaigns ; to learn its principles 
from wars waged by soldiers of his own Empfre, from the move- 
ments, and operations of armies commanded by generals of his 
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own nation, and in which possiblj’’ his own ancestors may have 
home their not ignoble part. 

Marlborough proved himself superior to the European 
generals of his time ; Wellington was in no way inferior to 
Ivapoleou’s celebrated generals, Massdna, Marmont, Nej' and 
Soult ; and Xapoleon himself at Waterloo, one of the decisive 
battles of the world, suffered defeat at the hands of his British 
protagonist. 

Have Ave not to our credit Poitiem, Agincourt, Blenheim, 
Plasse}’’, Assayc, Vitoria, Waterloo, Omdunnan ; victories of the 
fiint magnitude in the earlier campaigns of the Indian Penin- 
sula ; the battles of the Indian mutinj' ; campaigns in Afghan- 
istan and on the Indian Frontier; successfid campaigns on the 
continent of Africa, from Egj-pt in the north to Cape Colon}' in 
the south, from the shores of the Indian Ocean on the east 
to the Atlantic seaboard on the west ? Can we learn no 
lessons from the campaigns of the Black Prince, Marlborough, 
Wellington, WoLseley, Roberts and Kitchener, not to mention 
a host of distinguished Indian — the so-caUed “Sepoy” — 
generals ? 

What foreign general who is now living, or has ever lived, 
can instruct the British officer better than the leaders of his 
OAvn nation, in the proper Strategy- of mountain rvarfare ; 
in the best methods of forcing a passage through Aurgin 
forests ; in the best mode of leading a river column ; in all 
that relates to desert marches and operations generally in 
deserts and equally inhospitable countries : in all that con- 
cerns the defence of outlying posts and the relief of beleaguered 
garrisons; in the whole Strategy connected with the sieges 
— both in attack and in defence — of fortresses and fortified 
towns ? 

The greatest masterpieces of foreign find their counterpart 
in and are matched by British Strategy. British mUitary 
liistory fumi.shes innumerable examples of campaigns fought 
over areas as extensive as any ever waged on the Continent of 
Europe. Tlie strategic results of British campaigns with regard 
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to their effect on the history of the Tvorld have been as far- 
reaching as any that are to he found in, sa}', Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns. There are many junior British officers -who are ’srell 
acquainted xvith the -wars of the Napoleonic period — the 
campaigns of 1796, 1800, 1805, 1806, 1809, 1813-14-15— Tvho 
are unacquainted irith Wellington’s operations in the Peninsula ; 
there are many who can state off-hand the particular principle 
of iStrateg)’' illustrated by each of the campaigns of the years 
quoted, but could not expound the principles of Strategy 
illustrated b^'^ the Great Duke’s operations in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and are entirely ignorant of the Strategy of equally im- 
portant campaigns in North America and India. 

It is desirable that officers of the British Army should study 
the principles of Strateg}' as applied to the conduct of British 
military operations. Thq peculiar featm’e, therefore, of this 
book is that all the examples are taken from the history ot 
the British Arm}^, and the author trusts that it may prove 
acceptable, not only to officers of the Eegular and Auxiliary 
forces, but' to all patriotic members of an Empue whose 
glory and whose true greatness are already far “be 3 ''ond all 
Greek, aU Roman fame.” 

When the British officer is fully acquainted with the Strateg}’- 
of campaigns undertaken by the British nation, let him then, 
if he will, turn his attention to those of Alexander, Hannibal 
and Frederick ; to those of the great Napoleon, and espe- 
cially to those of the Civil War in America. In- the prin- 
ciples on which these were carried out he will find, nothing 
mew. He will find the same combinations, the same brilliant 
conceptions, and the same mistakes. 

Some of the chapters — more especially those dealing with, 
the piinciples of strategic manoeuvre, obstacles, configuration of 
bases and of frontiers — are illustrated by means of diagrams. 
The use of these diagrams is not to be taken as an indication 
that the author is in favour of what may be called “ geometrical ” 
Strategy, or Strategy by diagrams. He makes use of diagrams 
for two reasons. First, to illustrate and render clearer the 
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meaning of the text, and secondly, because in his opinion they 
serve to fix that meaning upon the memory. Expressions 
such as "compelling an enemy to form front to flank.” salient 
and re-entrant, concave and convex bases and frontiers, are 
definitions which occur and are met ^vith in all works and 
discussions on Strategy. By diagi’ams these expressions are 
at once rendered intelligible. And, after all, what are the terms 
“ salient,” “ re-entrant,” “ concave,” or “ convex ” but geometrical 
definitions expressing the relations of lines to each other ? The 
author is fuUy aware that strategic success is not to be 
found b}"^ folloAving hard and fast rules never to be departed 
from, but is an elastic science or art, success in which is based 
primarily upon preparing adequately for war, upon a sound 
organisation of each and all the units which make up an army, 
upon penetrating and anticipating the designs of an enemy, 
upon logistic skill, and upon a variety of other conditions. 

The author, whose time is fuUy occupied with duties con- 
nected with the supervision of the Imperial Sendee Troops of 
two great Indian States, has foimd his task no easy one, but 
he hopes that whatever shortcomings this volume may possess, 
it may not be foimd w'onting in accuracy, and may prove 
both interesting and instructive to the class of readers to 
whom it is addressed. 

In conclusion, he desires to acknowledge with thanks much 
valuable assistance received from Dr. T. M. Maguire, as well 
as the kind interest taken by him in the preparation of this 
volume. 


Hi/dtmbad, Deccan, 190i. 
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STEATEGY TLLUSTEATED BY 
BEITISH CAIMPAIGNS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGIC MANOEUVRE. 


CHAPTER I. 

LEADING PRINCIPLES. 

Strategy Explained and Defined— The Fire Principles of Strategic Manoeuvre— 
Though Strategic Movements are limited to one or a combination of five 
principles only, yet Strategy is not on that account either simple or easy— 
The various Conditions and InBnenc&s which affect Strategy — Offensive 
and Defensive Strategy— Strategical and Tactical Movements Compared, 

Strategy Explained • and Defined. 

War is a duel between two nations, but inasmuch as no two 
nations are exactl}" equal in individual characteristics, in size, 
wealth, resources, the numbers of men each can put into the 
field, or armaments, each nation will endeavour to make the 
utmost use of the particular advantages which it may happen 
to possess, whilst striving to counterbalance those ot its 
opponents. Thus the movements of two armies before the 
shock of battle takes place may be likened to the manoiuvres of 
two wrestlers, each striving to obtain the superior grip which 
will bring about the fall of his adversar}'. The lighter or smaller 
of two contestants will seek by superior quickness, activity 
and skill to compensate for the supenor strength or size 
of the other. The manoeuvres, twists, feints and stratagems 
employed by one wrestler to favourably grip and seize his 
opponent may be compared with the strategy of a campaign, 
while the pressure and force actually exertert by either con- 
testant to bring about a fall may be likened to the tactics of a 
battle. ' And as in wrestling the superior gi-ip with which an 
adversar}’- seizes his opponent is often of itself sufficient to end 
the bout, without actuall}’- applying the force to brmg about a 
fall, so too in war the superior strategy of one belligerent is 
often sufficient to attain the objective aimed at, without the 
necessity of actually defeating the enemy in battle ; for if one 
belligerent, taken at a disadvantage and caught in the toils, 

B 
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finds Mmself so unfavourably situated that the consequences of 
fighting vould be but ruin and useless slaughter, then his only 
chance of escape lies in retoeat, and should that, too, be impos- 
sible, reasons of humanity often decide in favour of surrender. 
The converse is hkewise the case. For whereas in Wresthng 
the consequences of the superior grip and hold of one contestant 
are frequently escaped by his antagonist’s skill in avoiding the 
full effects of the fail, so, too, in war may the positive advantages 
which should be acquired from the superior strategical position 
of one arm}’- be negatived by superiority in tactics of the other. 

By the simile of the two wrestlers an attempt has been made 
to fix the distinction between strategy and tactics, but -the 
dividing line which determines where strategical movements 
end, and those of tactics commence, is very indeterminate and 
difficult of explanation. There are many definitions of strateg}’^ 
set forth by leading authorities of this branch of war. 

“ Strategy is the theory of the use of combats for the object 
of the war ^ (Clausewitz). 

“ Strategy is the art of properly dhecting masses upon the 
theatre of war, either for defence or invasion ” (Jomini, p. 13). 

“ The theatre of war is the province of strateg}^ — the field 
of battle is the province of tactics ” (Hamley, p. 59). 

“ Strategy is the apphcation of sound common sense to the 
conduct of war ” (Moltke). 

Strategy may be described as the art of so skilfully and 
efficiently directing the movements of armies that when, contact . 
with the forces of an enemy is about to take place, the forces 
which have been the more skilfully and efficiently directed will 
find themselves so advantageously situated that the enemy will 
either avoid or endeavour to avoid contact, or, should contact 
result, the probabilities and chances of victory will be against 
him. 

“ On the one hand, the strategic success is the successful pre- 
paration of the tactical victory ; the greater this strategic success 
the more probable becomes the victory in the battle. On the 
other hand, strategic success Hes in the making use of the victory 
gained. The more events the strategic combmations can in the 
sequel include in the consequences of a battle gained, the more 
strateg}’- can lay hands on amongst the wreck of all that has been 
shaken to the foundation by the battle, the more it sweeps up in 
gi’eat masses what of necessity has been gained with great 
labour by many single hands in the battle, the greater will be its 
success.”* 

Good strategy increases the chances of victor}'- and minimises 
the consequences of defeat. , A leader of armies may be a most 
skilful strategist, but briUiant strategy alone is not sufficient to 

• Clausewitz, “ On War.” 
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ensure success in war, for the ultimate victory is dependent 
upon many varjdng factors, such as the moral, the tightin?, 
stajdng and enduring powers of the men during battle, their dis- 
cipline and training, the efEciency in tactics of all ranks, from the 
commanding general to the lowest grade, the arrangements made 
for the prompt supply of warlike stores, and of food ; while even 
under the most favourable conditions any untoward accident mav 
upset the best combinations. The skill of the tactician, too, mus't 
eqpal that of the strategist, for inferiority in tactics which 
brings about defeat in battle (on the successful or unsuccesshd 
result of which all final issues depend) ma}" negative aU the 
positive advantages which may be expected as a consequence 
of superiority in strategy. With a knowledge of strategy, 
therefore, must be combined a knowledge of the other branches 
of the science of war. For all are of importance; a know- 
ledge of any one braneh of the art of war is not sufficient 
for him who asphes to be a successful leader of armies in the 
field. 

The object of every strategic manoeuvre is the application of 
superior force at the decisive point — and superior force, as will 
be pointed out hereafter, does not necessarily mean superior 
numbers. To bring superior force to bear on the decisive 
strategic objective, whether that objective be the enemy’s army 
in the field, or the line of commimications of that army, or some 
important decisive point or area, and to inflict on an adA’crsar}' 
the gi’eatest possible strategic injury -with the least possible haini 
to oneself, are the sole end and aim of everj’- strategic movement. 

The Principles of Strategic Manoeuvre. 

The principles of tactics have had to be modified from time 
to time, and even radically changed ; but the old foimdatious 
of strategy so far remain, as though laid upon a rock.” - AATiat, 
then, are the principles governing the movements by which an 
army may place itself in such a favourable position that a 
successful result may reasonably be expected to ensue, when 
actual force' is apphed, and when the skill of the tactician equals 
that of the strategist ? What are those movements I15" means 
of which skilful leaders have, on occasions, forced their enemy to 
surrender, without the necessity of actual contact of arms ? Are 
these principles of strategic manoeuvre many or few, and are 
they complicated or simple ? 

The principles are few and simple, but there are ever- 
changing influences and disturbing conditions, all varying in 
diS'erent degrees, and many impossible to foresee and therefore 
to provide against. It is these outside influences and disturbing 

• Mahan, “The Influence of Sea Power upon History." The remark is ap- 
plied to navA strategy, but it is equally true of military str.itegy. 
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conditions whicli change strategy from a simple branch of the 
art of war to one of the most difficult. 

Al l strategic manoeuvres ma}' he classified under one or other 
of five forms or principles. These are : — 

I. Strokes at an enemy’s line of communications. 

II. Compelling an enemy to “form front to flank.” 

ITT. Movements defined as “Interior verms exterior lines,” 

IV, Penetration between the separated parts of an 
enemy’s strategic front. 

V. The direct advance on the objective. 

As the movements of two opposing forces immediately prior 
to and during actual contact are called the “ tactics ” of a battle, 
so the five principles of strat^c manoeuvre above enumerated 
may be called the “ Tactics of St^ateg 3 ^” 

These principles of strategic manoeuvre are generally ex- 
plained in the text which immediately follows, and are roughly 
illustrated in Plate I., Figures 1,^ to 5. Of the succeeding - 
chapters (II. to YL), each is devoted to the fiuther explana- 
tion in detail of the particular principle involved, ivhich is 
again illustrated by one or more British campaigns, the main 
movements of which have followed and have been conducted 
according to the piinciple of the strategic manoeuvre under 
discussion. Thus the object of each movement wiU be made 
clearer, and the imderlying intention and purpose of each 
step taken mil he more evident. If the results have been 
' successful, it mU be seen hoiv and by what means success has 
been attained. If the residts have been lailure — and the cam- 
paigns quoted are purposely not all successful ones with respect 
to the particular principle under discussion — the causes of 
failure wiU be explained. 

The Five Forms or Principles of Strategic Manoeuvre 

Explained. 

Principle I. Stroke at Enemy’s Line of Covimunications. 
(Plate L, Fig. 1.) — Blue is adi'ancing from A, its base, and has 
arrived at B on its march towards c, its objective. 

If Red from either flank x ot y advances on any point, h, 
between B and A, Red is making a stroke, at, and threatens Blue’s 
line of communications. Should Red succeed in placing himself 
at D, he has merely foUowed his threat to its logical conclusion 
and has interaosecl between Blue at b’ and Blue’s'^base at A. 

Principle il. Compelling an Enemy to "Form Front to 
Flank.” (Plate I., Fig. 2.) — The Blue army from its base at 
A has arrived at B on the march to c, its objective. 

If the Red army places itself at D on the flank of Blue’s 
columns on the march towards c, or on the flank of Blue’s . 
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columns deplo^'ed into line. Blue cnnnot well continue towards 
C without rLskm^ and la3dng open his lines of communication to 
an attack from Bed. To meet the threatened attack Blue forms 
line towards the tkreatened flank. The line of Blue’s army is 
then in prolongation of K l, on f e , or parallel to jr x, to its 
liue'of communications. 

This movement in strategy is termed “ fonning front to flank.” 

Piinciple III. Interior versus Exterior Lines. (Plate I., 
Fig. 3, a and h*) — " That force of which the components act 
from a common centre outwards, keeping in touch as regards 
all its parts, every detaining part being able at all times to fall 
hack on the centre, is said to act ‘ on inteiior lines.’ t 

“The forces whose parts move from the circumference along 
the radii of a circle towards the centre, in such a fashion that tf 
any part be beaten it is driven not towards but awaj- from the 
other part, is said to act ‘ on exterior lines.’ ” f 

The above detinitions generally explain the principles of 
strateg}^ included under this heading, m the case when one 
force IS acting from a common centre or base, against separate 
and distinct forces acting from a common or divergent base. 

Fig. 3, «, illustrating the simplest case that can arise, may 
serve to fix the meaning. “Suppose Bed an army occupying 
the position A in the centre of a cu-cle, of which b, c, d is part of 
the circumference. Blue, an army whose fractions are at e, c, d. 
Suppose the radius of the chcle and the distances b c, c d to 
be all equal ISTow, if Red marches against Blue’s centre anny 
at c no advantage is gained, as the two extreme armies of Blue 
can arrive at c as soon as Red, and both armies are united at c 
at the same time. But if Red marches from a on either e or n, 
A will arrive at either of tho.se points united in a time in which b 
is able to unite onl}' two of the fractions of his army at the same 
point. A has then moved on ‘ interior ’ line.s.” I 

But there must be added the case in which the aniiies of two 
adversaries are both divided into two or more component parts, 
and in which each part is acting from divergent bases. 

In this event, which often occurs, that army which can in a 
given time unite its component parts, before the separated frac- 
tions of its advei’sar}'^ can unite an equal or superior force, is also 
on “ interior lines ” as compared with the ann}- of its adversarv'. 

Fig. 3, h. Two separated fractions, a and b, of a Red anri}' 
are acting from divergent bases, o. and h. 

In like manner two separated fractions of a Blue army are 
acting from divergent bases, c and d. Red is on interior lines 
compared with Blue, for Red can more quicklj' unite his forces 
than Blue, and is in a position to fall on one of the separated 

» MncDougall, “Theory ot War." t Dr. Maguire, “ .Military Geograpliy,” 

J MacDougall, “Theory ot War." 
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parts, c or D, of the Blue army, before the other could arrive to 
its assistance. 

Principle lY. Peiieirativff Behvee'n. the Divided Parts of an 
Enemy s Strategic Front. (Plate!., Fig. 4.) — The Blue army, to 
make use of the three parallel roads oi, y, z, has been divided 
into three forces, a, b, c. The advantages of this divisiQn of 
force are a more rapid rate of marching and greater conveniences, 
for suppl}'. 

The Bed army ii, x, marches to engagfe Blue, si and x (Red) 
penetrate betiveen a and b (Blue). Part of si acts as a containing 
force against a, svhile remainder of si and aU x fall on B, and 
defeat B before c can reach b in the battle. 

Principle V. The Direct Ad^vance on the Objective. . (Plate I., 
Fig. 5.) — If the Blue army from a, its base, moves straight 
on B, its objective, the Blue army is making a simple direct 
advance on its objective. 

Conversely, if the Red arm)' interposes hetiveen B, Blue’s 
objective, and the head of Blue’s column, or columns, of 
advance, Red is making a simple direct defence. 

The direct advance is scarely recognised as a principle of 
strateg}' by either foreign or British -writers.* It is, however, 
essentially the first and most common form of British sti’ategy, 
and has been employed by British generals over and over agam, 
especially in campaigns against semi-civilised and savage nations, 
■with invariable and most complete success. 

Piinciple I. Of the five principles of strategic manceiivre 
enumerated, that of a stroke at the line of communications of 
an enemy is placed first in order, as the “ line of communica- 
tions, being the link which binds the army in the field with its 
base of operations, is naturally indicated as the proper objective, 
if an adequate stroke can be dehvered.”t 

Principle II., “ compelling an enemy to form front to flank,” 
is in reality an indirect stroke at a line of communications, for 
the ulterior ohjective, when this principle is applied, is to drive 
the antagonist off and away from his line of communications. 
As so many campaigns have been fought out according to tl^is 
principle, it has, in order not to unduly confuse the reader, 
tieen treated as a separate - and distinct principle of strategic 
toanceu-vre. 

Principles III. and lY. are in many resjiects analogous. Once 
the strategic front of an army is broken (Principle lY.) the 
.succeeding movements are as a rule those of “interior versus 
exterior ’’lines (Principle III.). For the army which has broken 

' Xeitlier Hamley, in his “ Operations of War." nor Colonel James, in his 
“ Wodem Strategy,” admits that the direct adv.ance is “ strategy.” But as to 
this point, the reader is referred to Chapter YI., which deals in detail with 
this particular principle. 

t JIahan, “The Influence of Sea Power upon History.” 
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tlirougli tlie strategic front of its adversaiy -wiLl occupy a central 
position yntli regard to the separated forces of the enemy. To 
prevent those forces again combining vtII be its piincipal object. 
This combmation it vlII endeavour to prevent bv means of a 
containing force vhich vill hold up or pursue one separated 
fraction, while with the remainder it will fall on the other 
separated fractiou 

To break through the strategic front of an enemy may then 
he said to be but a preliminary, in some instances, to the appHca- 
tion of “ Interior versus Exterior " lines. 

The distinction between Principles IT. and Y. lies in the 
fact that, if one belligerent breaks through his opponent’s 
extended front before that opponent can concentrate to oppose 
him, he has applied Principle IV. Should, however, the oppo- 
nent concentrate to oppose him before the blow faUs. that is 
before penetration takes place, and should the belligerent who 
originally intended to apply Prineiple lY. then persist in a direct 
attack,^ that is, does not apply Principles I., IL. III., then the 
strateric raanceuvre is not “ Penetration” (Principle IV.) but is 
the “ direct advance ” (Principle A'.), the immediate objective 
being the opponent’s Field Arm}-. It being undeistood. of 
course, in this case, that the place of concentration of the 
opponent is not to a flank, in which case to attack would prob- 
ably compel both adversaries to " form front to flank.” 

The following figure will serve to make this statement 
clearer : — 

Two armies (a and b) are e.xtended on the strategic fronts 
(it X, o p). 

A 


M 


N 


O 


P 


B 

If B on the strategic front o p can break through the strategic 
front of his adversary a, at anyjioint between M x. then b has 
penetrated a’s front (Principle lAl). 

But if A can concentrate his forces spread out on the line 
31 X, and disposes them at a point on that line facing o P which r, 
has selected to pierce, before B attacks, and if B should then 
attack A direct at that point, then b is making a direct advance 
on his immediate objective, which in this case would be a’s field 
army (Principle V.). 

If the operations of aU wars, ancient and modem, be 
attentively studied and analysed, it will be discovered that ever}' 
strategical manoeuvre ever made falls under one or other, or a 
combination, of the five principles cnumeratc*d. Most readers 
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■\vill already know that to strike at an adversar3'’s line of com- 
juunications wlrile preserving one’s own is sound strategy ; they 
Anil already be aware of the fact that to bring a preponderance 
of force to bear on a decisive point, or at the actual point of 
contact, is liighly desirable. But as to the manner and means 
by which either of these happy results is to be attained, they 
may be ignorant. For instance, if questioned as to how one 
army, inferior in numbers, is to bring superior numbers to 
bear against the advemaiy, what answer avtII or can they give ? 
If further asked to quote in outline any one campaign, British 
or foreign, Avith reference to the particular principle of strategic 
manoeuvre emplo3’ed to bring about either of the above strategical 
results, the3'^ may be quite at a loss for a l■epl3^ If th^’^ should be 
so happil3' circumstanced as to be able to respond, the example 
quoted a\-u1, in nine cases out of ten, be a foreign, and not a British, 
campaign. 

Though the MoA^ements of Strategy are limited to one, or 
to a combination of Five Principles of Manoeuvre, 
Strategy is not on that account either simple or easy. 

Because all strategic mancEuvi-es fall under one or other of 
the five principles above defined and illustrated, the student of 
this branch of the operations of Avar must not on that account 
entertain for a moment the thought that, haAong grasped the idea, 
he noAV understands strateg3’, that the art is eas3% and that aU a 
leader of armies has to do is to determine which of the principles 
he intends to apply, and that then the strategic question is settled. 
For this is by no means the case. In chess, for instance, a pla3'^er 
may know the movements of the king, queen, bishops, and other 
units of the game, he may further have the various openings at 
his fingers’ ends, but he a^I not necessarily therefore be a good 
chess pla3'^er. He ma3'’ soon find his proposed combinations 
thwarted and upset b3' the counter-moves of his adversary. 
So too in strategy. The whole operations of a commander, 
arrived at after much anxious consideration and after an 
earnest stud3'’ of all possible combinations, may at one stroke 
be ruined by a sudden and unexpected counter-move of his 
adversar3^ 

Continuing the comparison between chess and strategy, the 
units of chess are inanimate objects, the movements of which 
are governed by the laws of the game, -But ma3'- otherwise be 
directed hither and thither at the absolute will and pleasure of 
the player. But the units of strategy are masses of men-armies, 
and these armies are again diirided and subdivided into Arm3’’ 
Corps, Divisions, and Brigades, and each of these divisions and 
subamsions is again composed of the various branches of the 
sendee Avhich make up an arm3'^the Engineers, the Cavaliy, the 
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Artillery, Infantry, iledical and Veteiinarj- Coqos, Supply and 
Transport Colics. All these, like the units of chess, Iiave certain 
known and generally luiderstood limitations and restrictions as 
to movement, but the units of an army are animate beings, and 
cannot therefore, unlike the units of chess, be directed hither 
and thither at the will of the commander, for their movements 
are governed by the powers of endiuance of the men who 
march, and b}’ the organisation which, keeping them fed, 
clothed, and supplied with the necessar}' munitions of war, 
facilitates their operations. 

There are other decisive factors also which have to be con- 
sidered, such as the passions and feelings of the men, tlieir 
fighting qualities, their training for war, their intelligence, their 
arms and equipment, the resources of the State which keeps the 
army in the field, and the enthusiasm and determination of the 
nation as a whole tvith respect to the particular campaign 
engaged in. 

Moreover, the surface of the chessboard is imiform, flat, and 
divided into equal squares, and the movement of each player is 
known at once to his opponent. .But the surface of the 
earth upon which operations of war are conducted is not flat 
and uniform, but, on the contrary', is seamed and crossed by 
mountains and rivers, and is traversed in all directions by roads 
and railways, each of which hinders or aids all strate.gic movements 
to a degree varying with its particular nature and direction. 
An army cannot jump an unfordable river as the knight skips 
over a pawn or leaps a castle. Neither are the Jiiovcmeuts of the 
opposing forces known at once and definite!}' to the resiicr tive 
commanders, but all up to a certain point is uncertainty. 

Readiness for war, the proper distribution of troops, unity ol 
direction, correct choice of the objective, proper selection of the 
base and of the lines leading to the objective, everything ]ier- 
taining to the supphes of an army in the field — these are each 
and afl factors which affect the strategic plan in contemplation. 

“ But, although at first sight the theory is sufficiently clear, 
the great variety of circumstances which must be taken into 
consideration, and the momentary altemtions these present, are 
causes that of all arts it is the most complicated and uncertain 
in applicatiou” * 

“Thus, then, in strateg}' everiuhing is \ery simple, but not 
on that account veiy easy. Once it is detcimined, from the 
relations of the State, what shoidd and may be done by war. 
then the way to it is ea.sy to find ; but to follow that vay 
straightforward— to cany out the plan without being obliged 
to deviate from it a thousand times, by a thousand vaiying 
influences — that requhes, besides great strength of character, 

Aide-5I(*moirc. 
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great clearness and steadiness of mind ; and out of a thousand 
men who are remai-kahle, some for mind, others for penetration, 
othei-s again for boldness or strength of -wrll, perhaps not one 
will combine in himself all those quahties which are required to 
raise a man above mediocrity in the career of a general” * 

“ I don’t doubt their impatience in England ; but I don’t 
think they ever form in England an accurate estimate of the 
difficulties attending any mDitary enterprise which they under- 
take.” t 

The Various Conditions arid Influences which affect 

Strategy. 

The various conditions and influences previouslj’- referred to, 
Avhich aflect sti-ateg}', may be divided into two classes. 

Class I. — Those which are known beforehand, and therefore 
can be calculated in advance. 

Class II. — Those which are changing and cannot therefore be 
reckoned with. Conditions which may suddenly arise, or may 
cease to have eflect, and which therefore interfere with the 
strategic plan in contemplation or in progress. 

Under Class I. may be included ; — 

1. Geographical features of the theatre of war. General 
direction and nature of the mountain banners and rivers in the 
theatre of operations. Obstacles in general, both natural and 
artificial. 

2. Configuration of bases. 

3. Configuration of frontiers. 

4. Climatic conditions. 

5. Prejjarations and readiness for war when war is declared. 

Under Class II. may be included : — 

1. Continuity of policy. Political influences, external or in- 
ternal, or both combined. 

2. Friendliness, neutrality, or enmity of foreign Powers. 

3. Capabilities of the superior and subordinate leaders to 
whoin are entnisted the conduct of the campaign. 

There remain influences which affect strategy after active 
operations have commenced, and while a preconceived plan is 
being developed. Amongst the principal of these may be 
mentioned ; 

4. Action taken by foreign Powers after the outbreak of 
hostilities. A foreign Power may change its attitude from one of 
neutrahty to one of hostility, and by activel}’' or passively interfer- 
ing upset all previously formed plans. Or an ally may withdraw 
from an active alliance and share in the campaign to an attitude 
of neutrality, remaining content to look on as a mere spectator. 

' “ Clansewitz, ‘‘ On War.” 

t Sir Arthur Well^ley, “ Sapplementary Despatches.” 
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5. Mistakes and errors of jud^ent on tlie part of sub- 
ordinate leaders in carnung out their instructions ; failure to 
grasp the situation of the moment ; indecision in action on 
an unexpected and sudden emergency. 

6. Delay in the receipt of important orders, or incoiTcct 
interpretation of orders received, both of which factors may 
affect the operations in a very serious degree. 

7. The food supplies available in the theatre of opera- 
tions. 

8. Intelligence in war. 

9. Last, but not least, the element of “ Luck.” 

' Since so many of the influences enumerated ai-e neither 
permanent nor can be previous^ determined or esthnated for, 
but change from time to time, it follows that beyond the 
preluninar}' and opening phases of a campaign nothing can 
really be definitely settled beforehand. For what under certain 
conditions would be the best plan, would obviousl}^ under-other 
conditions be faulty. For these reasons, the preconceived 
strateg)”^ of a campaign cannot be drawm up on hard and fast 
lines ; a scheme cannot be previously determined upon which 
is never to be departed from. The plan must be elastic, and 
the leader must be prepared for the unexpected. 

To take a simple and general example. The plan has to be 
drawn up of a campaign to be undertaken in the my season of a 
tropical climate, the theatre of operations being crossed by one 
or more rivers. In dry seasons, in tropical chmates, the water 
in the rivers is low — there may even be no water at all. The 
passage of the rivers will consequently present little or no 
difficulty. But in the rainy season the river beds become 
filled with torrents which maj' be quite impassable. Therefore 
what maj”^ be the best line of advance in the dr\’, may in the wet 
or rainy season be quite unsuitable. Thus the seasons of the 
year in which active operations are to be undertaken may decide 
the strateg}^ of a campaign. In one of the campaigns quoted 
hereafter, it will lie seen how a storm in the mountains caused 
the water in a river to rise to such an extent that a British force 
camped for the night on the near bank when the water was low, 
was unable next morning to cross to the far side, thus delaying 
for several days a concentration of two separate British forces, a 
delaj" which in its turn led to one of the greatest disasters our 
arms have encountered in the Indian Peninsula. * 

These outside and var 3 'hig influences Avhich form so decisive a 
factor in the correct adoption of a strategic plan, before the 
actual operations of war commence, and those which have 
effect while active operations are in progress, are treated of in 
Part 11. 

* See Chapter V., p. SO, “ Invasion of the Carnatic by Hyder Ali.” 
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of tills ivork, and tlierefore, for the present, be dismissed. 
Since, hoiv'ever, the majority of these influences affect the strategj’^ 
of projiGsed operations while the plan of campaign is being drawn 
up and decided upon, it became a nice question for aecision 
whether they should not more properly be first investigated and 
examined, the principles of strategic manoeuvre to follow in the 
steps and on the track of such inquiry. The decision eventually 
arrived at, after careful consideration of the two methods open 
to adoption, lay in favour of the scheme ’now pursued. And for 
this reason. The reader, if he 1X111 onl}’^ persevere so far as to 
follow Part L,will, at any rate, have acquired a perception of, and 
a certain familiarity with, the principles of strategic mahoeuvi-e, 
though he may be- unacquainted -vsith the influences which ma}", 
and do, affect the application of such principles. 

If these influences now treated under Part II. had been 
included imder Part I., and if the reader, having progi-essed so 
far, had found his patience exhausted, or his determmation to 
continue his study had faltered or failed him altogether, he 
would have acquired, certainly, a knowledge of the influences 
which have a decisive effect on the piinciples of strategic 
manoeuvre, but would ha,ve learnt nothing as to the -principles 
themselves. 


Offensive and Defensive Strategy. 

War is offensive or defensive. Defensive war may he of two 
kinds — the defensive-offensive, or the pure defensive. Of these 
three forms of war, ClauseAvitz declares that that of the defen- 
sive-offensive is the strongest, while all authorities on strategy 
are agreed that the pure defensive is the weakest. 

“ From a moral and political point of -riew, the offensive is 
nearly alwa^'s advantageous ; it carries the war upon foreign soil, 
saves the assailant’s country fi’om devastation, increases his 
resources and diminishes those of the enemy, elevates the 
moral of Iris army while depressing that of the adversary, 
and gives to the offerrder the immense advantage attached 
to the initiative.” * 

On the other hand, “ the advantages of defensive war comprise 
intimate knorvledge of the countr}'- and the eas}-^ turning to 
account of such initiatory advantages as it may offer — the 
support of the fortresses, and other artificial defences of the 
countr}". The support afforded by the population to the defend- 
ing army, resulting in better information as to the enemy, and 
popirlar resistance to his progress. The easy bringing up of 
supphes and remforcements, while the assailant is compelled to 
weaken himself by guarding his communications.” 

The reasons which govern the choice as to Avhether a cam- 

’ Tovey and Maguire, “The Elements of Strategy.’’ 
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paigd shall -be ofFensive, defensive-offensiye, or the pure defensive 
are governed b}- various considerations, chief of vbich mav be 
mentioned : — 

1. Political considerations. 

2. Geographical considerations. 

3. Inferior state of preparation. 

4. Inferiority in resources. 

As examples, may be quoted ; — 

1. Folitical Coiimdcirdioinf. — The strateg}' of many British 
campaigns is often at their inception defensive in character, 
the defensive being neeessai^- for the sake of eliminating any 
possible idea that the var was of Britain’s seeking. Thus, in 
the first Sikh campaign (see hereafter) the prelunhiarj' prepara- 
tions for war adopted were defensive in character, in order to prove 
to the Sikh Durbar and nation that no invasion of their countn- 
was contemplated by the Indian Government. The Sikh nation 
declared and forced on war bj- the act ot crossing the River 
Sutlej. The Sikh armies were defeated in the opening battles 
of the campaign, and driven across the Sutlej, when the British 
forces in their turn crossed the river and advanced on Lahore. 

2. Geographical Considerations. — These considerations 
peculiarly apply to an insular Power such as Great Britain, 
where ofensive action is essential to reach the enemy at all. 
Hence the extreme importance to the British Empire of decided 
superiority at sea, this superiority being absolutely necessary to 
protect the sea lines of communications, upon the safely and 
securit}' of which the ivhole campaign dejiends. 

3. Inferior State of Preparation . — The South African 
Campaign is an instance. On account of political considerations, 
both external and internal, in spite of the warning of military 
authorities that the preparations for a carajiaign were inadequate 
and incomplete, the outbreak of hostilities found Britain un- 
prepared. The first phase of tliis campaign had therefore to be 
limited to the pure defensive onh'. the protection of Cape 
Colom- and Matal against the invading forces of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free States being all that it was jiossible to 
imdertake. As our resources in Africa increased, and reinforce- 
ments and supplies were gradually landed, the first — the defen- 
sh'e — phase of the war passed from the pure defensive to 
that of 'a defensive-ofi’ensive character, which in turn was 
succeeded b)^ the offensive. 

4. Inferiority in Resources. — This consideration rarely 
applies to the British Empire. The actual resources available 
on the spot, at the moment when war is declared, may be, and 
often have been, quite inadequate, as ahead}* cited in the case 
of the South African Campaign, but oiving to her vast resourc'cs. 
her wealth and command of the sea, inferiority of resources is a 
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disadvantage vhicli Great Britain fortunately has always had 
it 'in her power to cancel either sooner or later. 

Strategical and Tactical Movements Compared. 

If the principles of tactical vioveriients prior to and during 
battle be analysed, it wdl be observed that they all may be 
classified under one or other, or a combination, of the same 
five headings as those of strategy. 

1. AH flanking and turning movements in tactics, made with 

the object of striking an enemy’s battle flank, or gaining his rear, 
are merely the principles of strategy classified as “ compelhng an 
enemy to form front to flank,” or “ as strokes at an enemy’s line 
of communications.” ' 

2. In tactics, “ Interior versus Exterior ” lines coiTespond 
exactly to the same principle of strategy. 

.3. In tactics, if the enemy, anticipating a flank attack, should , 
weaken the centre of his line of battle front to strengthen his 
flank or flanks, or if he take up a line too extended for the 
number of his troops to occupy, and if in either case not his 
flank but his centre be attacked and pierced, the principle 
corresponds to that principle of strategic manoeuvre defined as 
“ peneti-ating between the separated parts of an enemy’s strategic 
front.” 

4. A tactical frontal attack is nothing more nor less than the 
“direct advance” of stmtegy. 

If students of tactics would but bear these five principles of 
movement in mind, they would probably find the solution of 
tactical schemes, and the correct writing of a tactical appreciation, 
far easier and simpler than they have done hitherto. And he 
who seeks the solution of a tactical problem will soon discover 
for himself the fact that a certain plan, if only it could be carried 
out, would be highly desirable; but, imfortunately, the nature 
and character of the ground on which the impending battle is to 
be fought interferes with, or forbids, its execution. The presence 
or absence of a stream, a lake, a hill, a shelter trench, or breast- 
work, is a tactical obstacle, natural or artificial, which influences 
tactics in an exactl}"- similar manner, and in the same degree, as 
mountain barriers, rivers, deserts, and great fortresses influence 
strategic manoeuvres. 

In fact, though the statement may be contradicted, tactical 
movements preparatory to a battle are neither more nor less than 
strategic manoeuvres in miniature. If, therefore, the reader will 
attentively study what is about to be set forth in the subsequent 
chapters with regard to strategic manoeuvres, and will apply 
exactly the same principles • to tactical movements, it wiU 
follow that whatever knowledge of strategy he may acquire, 
by so much also will he gain in his knomedge of tactics. In 
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considering a tactical situation, in deciding ivhat be intends 
to do, and bow be proposes to act, to carrj' out and com- 
plete that intention, be will carefully studj’' tbe terrain over 
wbicb bis tactical movements are about to take place, be 
will note tbe direction and nature of tbe 'tactical natural 
obstacles wbicb traverse ' tbe gi'ound, be will take into due 
consideration tbe tactical artxjicial obstacles constructed on 
tbe area of bis tactical operations. Then, whatever line of action 
be decides to pursue in order to accomplish bis end, it will be 
one or other, or a combination, of five tactical movements, wbicb 
•wiU correspond exactly to tbe five movements of strategy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STROKES AT AN ENEMY’S LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

Necessity of a Line of Commanications — Sensitiveness of Lines of Communications 
— Considerations which affect their Safety and Security — Example of a 
Successful and an Unsuccessful Stroke against an Enemy’s Lines of 
Communications — Campaign of Vitoria, 1813 — Campaign of Corunna, 1808-9 
— Why Moore Failed and Wellington Succeeded — Strong and Weak Lines 
of Communications — Value of Rapid and Safe Communications towards a 
Threatened Area of Operations— Choice of a Line of Operations — First Inva- 
sion of Mysore, 1790 — Second Invasion of Mysore, 1791 — Lines of Communi- 
cations in Mountain Warfare — A Raid against a Line of Communications 
not a Strategic Stroke— Changing a Line of Communications — Abandon- 
ing a Line of Communications — Afghan Wav: Second Phase — From 
Kandahar to Kabul (1880) — Sir Frederick Roberts’s March, Ktibul to 
Kandahar (1880). 

Necessity of a Line of Communications. 

Ix foruier times, up to the invention and introduction of fire- 
arms, so long as tne resources of the countr}’^ in which they 
liappened to he operating furnished armies with suflicient food 
supplies, the armies were independent of lines of -communications. 
For the soldier armed with the sling, bow and arrow, or lance 
and sword, made his weapons last throughout a series of cam- 
paigns, replenishins: his simple needs, if any, in the matter of 
armament from the weapons of his enemies defeated in battle, 
or from the resources of towns which, when taken, he mercilessly 
sacked and pillaged. 

But even in ancient times countries became devastated, 
especially in the event of continuous warfare in any one dis- 
trict or area. When this happened, to the leader of an army 
operating in an enemy’s country there remained three alter- 
natives. He had either to move to some new district, which 
might or might not be possible, and might or might not 
fit in with the object he had in view ; or he had to reduce his 
army to a size proportionate to such supplies as he could 
obtain on the spot ; but this diminution of his forces was risky, 
espcciaUy if operating in an enemy’s countT3’, for sources of 
supply might be open to the opponent which were not available 
to his oAvn army, so that the enemy might stUl maintain his 
forces at their original strength, and thus be superior in numbers ; 
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and victory, wlien the armament, drill, and discijdine of two 
belligerents are equal, wdl incline to tbe side of superior numbers. 
There remained a third alternative, namely to maintain his 
army at its original strength, and supply it with food from the 
home countrJ^ This at. once involved the establishment of a 
line of communications along which food supphes could be 
despatched from the home country to the army in the field 
In many cases, then, under certain conditions, even in wars of 
the most ancient times, a line or lines of communications were 
almost as much a necessity as, it wiU be shown, they now are.' 

But with the introduction of firearms, armies began to be 
always dependent upon their lines of communications, not neces- 
sarily for piuposes of food supply, but to replenish an ever 
decreasing supply of ammimitiou Food might or might not be 
obtained locally, but a reliable supply of powder and ^ot never. 
The more firearms improved, the jnore essential it became 
rapidly and safel}’^ to keep the ai-my in the field supplied with 
Avarlike stores. As time went on, more humane methods of 
conducting war arose. ' The practice of killing off prisoners, 
of the iniscriminate slaughter of women and children, and of 
leaving the Avounded and sick to fend for themselves, gradually 
ceased, until eventuall}'’ a period was reached Arhen, in all 
wars between nations with any pretence to rank as ciA*ilised 
Powers, the woimded and sick, of foes as Avell as friends, received 
equal attention from both belligerents. And even this humane 
method of conducting Avar has been lately sxu-passed by Britam 
in the campaign against the two Republics of South Africa. 
The women and children of the vanquished, even Avhilst active 
operations were still in progress, were provided for at the 
conquerors’ expense, while their husbands, sons, and brothers 
Avere in open revolt ; and these, Avith no feeling of shame at the 
course the}’" were pm'suing, actual!}' sent their Avomenfolk to be 
fed, clothed, and protected by their enemy. All this involved 
the despatch to the seat of war of additional supplies of food, 
medicines, medical and other creature comforts, thus heavily 
adding to the expenses of the war, and almost straining the 
resources of the great supply departments to, at times, breaking 
point. 

Sensitiveness of Lines of Communications. 

To modem civilised annies acting at a distance greater than 
one day’s march from thefr base of operations, lines of com- 
munications are, as has been shown, an absolute necessity. For 
though a modem army may, for a shorter or longer period of 
time, exist, as regards supplies of food, on the resources of the 
country in which it may happen to be, yet there still remains, 
and ahvays avlII remain, the necessity of making good deficiencies 
in munitions of Avar, the care of the sick and Avounded, the 
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general, refitment of an army, and its recraitment. These can 
only be obtained from the oasas of supply. By means of the 
line or lines of communications the army in the field is main- 
tained TOtb suppbes wbicb have been collected "witbin the base 
of operations, and despatched from some convenient , starting 
point or points from that base. Hence it follows that any 
mtemiption, or even threat of interruption, to the stream of 
suppbes transmitted along the lines of commimications must 
binder and embarrass the movements of the army operating at 
then' extremit3^ The more civilised the aiTuies and the larger, 
they are in numbers, the gi-eater are tbefr requirements, and 
consequently the more dependent do they become on their 
lines of communications. 

It is needless to labour the point as to the importance and 
sensitiveness of the lines of communications, for every officer 
or private who has ever taken a pivrt even in peaceful 
manoeuvres in bis. o^vn country, where everything so far as 
possible is foreseen and provided for, is quite abve to the in- 
convenience and discomfort to which be is put'if the cart or 
mule which carries bis own particular kit, or bis supplies and 
food, breaks dovm on the road, and fads to arrive in camp. His 
wants have to be met by begging or borrowing from more 
fortunate comrades. If the non-arnval of bis particular neces- 
saries be so inconvenient to the individual concerned during 
peace manceuvres, what if, in war, suppbes not merety of food, 
but also of warlike stores for a whole army, be inteirupted not 
only for a day, but for a considerable period of time ? A feebng 
at once pervades aU ranks that the opponent, having succeeded' 
in fastening on their line of communications, and tnerebj^ stop- 
ping their suppbes, is very advantageously situated. Moreover, 
the fact that the bne of communications is in addition often the 
line of reti’eat should the army be defeated, rendem its protec- 
tion doubly important, and frntber limits the freedom of action 
in manoeuvre of the army, which may be absolutely dependent 
upon the bne. 

“ While distant spectators imagine him (the general) to be 
intent only on striking or parrying a blow, he probably dbects 
a hundred glances, a hundi-ecl anxious thoughts, to the com- 
munications in his rear for one that he bestows on his 
adversaria’s front. Perhaps no situation is more pitiable -than 
that of a commander who has aUowed an enemy to sever his 
communications. He sees the end of his resources at hand, 
but not the means to replenish them. Is he to spread his 
troops to find subsistence for themselves ? How, then, shall 
they be assembled to meet the enemy.? ShaU he combine 
them for a desperate attack? How, if that attack fails, ai-e‘ 
they to be fed ? He wiU then have no alternative but to 
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make tke best terms he can, or see his army dissolve like 
snoTT.” * 

Considerations which affect the Safety and Security of 
Lines of Communications. 

But this sensitiveness, as well as the dependence for supplies 
on the line of communications, is one of degree, depenflent 
upon whether the army in the field is carrAung on war in its 
own or allied territor}’', or in an enemy’s countn'. 

If an annj- is operating in its o^vn ,territory it is naturally 
not so tied and limited to its line of communications. In 
case of need the line or lines can be changed, for as the army 
is operating in its o'wn couDtT\% ever}' assistance may be 
expected from the inhabitants of the countr}', supplies will 
be voluntarily furnished by the people, and the ri.sk of inter- 
ruption, whether by rail, river, or road, is, of course, greatly 
diminished. 

On the contrar}', in a foreign or in an enemy’s countn' no 
assistance can be expected from the inhabitants. The lines 
of communications are liable to constant interruption, their 
protection has to be provided for, which means the om- 
pIo}Tnent of men for this purpose who would otherwise be 
more advantageously engaged at the actual front ; the lines 
are more fixed, the army is more restricted to its line or 
lines, and those lines are ver}' sensitive to attack or threat 
of attack. 

But whether operating in friendly tenitory or in that of 
an enemy, the sensitiveness of the line of communications 
and the dependence to be placed on it by an anuy in the 
field are governed by certain considerations, to which it is 
desirable that particular attention should be chrected. The.se 
are : — 

1. Length of the line.s. 

2. Number of the hnes. 

3. General direction (o) with regard to the base from which 
they start, and the strategic front where they end : ( h) with 
regard to the natural features of the theatre of operations. 

1. Length. — The shorter the lines of communications the 
better, as a nde, for they are then easier to protect and cover, 
either directly or indirectly ; they do not require so many men to 
defend, and present fewer opportunities of attack to the enemy. 

2. Nv/rnher. — If an army can operate equall}’ well by one 
line, and that Hne offers equal chances of strategic success, then 
the single Une is preferable to double or more lines for the same 
reasons as are inciuded under length of lines. The advantage of 
double or more lines lies in the fact that if one lino is lost, and 

* Hamley, “ Operations of tVar.'' 
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lias to be abandoned, there -remain tbe alternative lines on 
wbicb to fall back. 

A single line of communications may, and often does, include 
two or' more parallel lines connecting tbe army in the field with 
its hase, and provided these lines are within marching and 
supporting distance- of each other, they fall under the definition 
of single Ime of communications. 

By " double ” or more lines of communications are meant 
hues which are not within marching and supporting distance of 
each other, whether operating. from the same or divergent bases, 
and whether connecting one or two armies in the field. 

‘For instance, an army in northern Afghanistan might be 
maintained by the line of the Khyber and the line of the 
Kurram Yalley, Paiwar Kotal, and Shutar Gardun Pass. Such 
an army would be operating from the same base, the Punjab, 
though from two points in that base, namely, Peshawar and 
Kohat. The lines of communications would be double, for the 
line of the former is not within marching or supporting distance 
of the latter. Again, an army in the Transvaal supplied and 
maintained in the field b}^ lines from Cape Colony and Natal 
would be operating by double lines for the same reason, but in 
this case from divergent bases. 

3. General Direction. — (a) The more perpendicular the general 
direction of the line with regard to the strategic front of the 
army using it, the more difScult it is for an enemy (especially if 
that enemj’- be operating by a single line and from a parallel 
base of operations) to attack the line. 

The eftect of configuration of bases of operations and 
frontiers with regard to the strategic front of an ai-my, and the 
lines of communications connecting the front with the base, is 
separately dealt with in Part II., Chapters YI. and YIL, so 
ma)'^ for the present be dismissed, but see Plate II., Fig. 3, 
which illustrates a simple case. 

(b) Natural features such as mountain baiviers and livei’s, 
i. If pamllel to the line, assist in its defence by the pro- 
tection afforded on that flank on which they happen, 
to lie (see Plate IL, Fig. 1) : 

iL If pei’pendicular to the line, when once the exits 
are assured, shorten and therefore strengthen the 
hne (see Plate IL, Fi^ 2). 

, In Plate IL, Fig. 1, an aiuny. Blue, from its base A has arrived 
at B on its advance to c, its objective. 

If the Red ai-my moves on some point D 'in its own 
(Red’s) territory between b and A, then Blue is in a dangerous 
position. 

His line of communications from B through d to A, his base, 
is threatened, and if the Red army succeeds in arriving at D, then 
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Eed has interposed betiveen Blue and his base. It is open to 
Blue to reply from b b}- moving on Bed's line, but the situation 
is not reciprocal Red, if defeated, is in bis ov,~n territory and 
may recover him self ; but Blue is in foreign territony and defeat 
in this case usually spells ruin. 

The situation here presented is the jnost favourable for 
making a stroke at an enemy’s line of communications, for it v ill 
be observed that Red, vbde advancing against Blue’s line of 
communications, has bis ovm bank secured bv the obstacle x v. 

In Plate II., Fig. 2, the Blue army has advanced from .\, its 
base, as far as b on its march totrards c, its objective. 

Let the line x v repre.sent some natural obstacle, such as a 
chain of mountains or a river, the issues of -w-hicb are in the 
Blue army’s possession. 

Blue, by bolding the issues, has secured bis bne from any 
chance of interruption between D and .t by Red. Xot onlv so. 
but Blue has shortened bis bne. tor be can advance bis base to n. 

Eed might tr}' to force the line x v, but such movement 
should not be possible without Blue receiving ample warning, 
and so having time to concert measures for defence. 

The configuration of a base line, or a frontier which is a base 
line, may afiect the line of communications in the same way as 
mountain barriers or a river. 

As before, the Blue anny has advanced from a, its base, to ij 
on its move to c, its objective. Plate II.. Fig. 3. 

If the Red army' threatens D, it is open to Blue to change bis 
line, and, owing to the configuration of the frontier mno. to 
retire into bis own country, where he may reasonably hope to 
find securit}', and where at any rate.be will be more secure tlum 
if the frontier be shaped as m x p. 

Example of a Successful Stroke against an Enem 5 ’’s 
Line of Communications. 

CAMPAIGN OF VITORIA. — IBERIAN PENIN.SUEA, 1SI3. (MAP II.) 

Liberation of Spain by the British. Portuguese, and Spanish 
armies under ^A'ellington. 

Frencli Aorces.— The French arm}- bad been reduced in 
numbers, owing to drafts and men in hospital, Irom 2.30,000 
men to 197,000. Of these, 68,000. incliuling sick, were in 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia under command of Suebet. 

10,000 were in Madrid. 

The remainder, ebstributed on the lines of communications 
from the River Tonnes back to Bayoime in France, were divided 
as follows : 

1. The armv of Portugal under Reille behind the River 
Tonnes and the River Esla. 
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2. Part of the army of tlie south, watching Hill from heliind 
the River Tietai', and the Spaniards from behind the River 
Tagus. 

3. The army of the north under Cafferelli, watching the line 
of communications generally. 

4. The army of the centre under Drouet. 

Allied Forces. — The first arm}' under Copons in Catalonia, 
nominall}' 10,000 men. 

The second army under Elio in ‘IMurcia, 20,000 men, and 
the Anglo-Sicdian anny under Murray near Alicante, 16,000 
men. . . 

The third anny under Del Parque in the Sierra Morena, 
12,000 men. 

The fourth army under Castanos, about 40,000 men. 

An anny in reserve under Abispal in Andalusia, 15,000. 

The Anglo-Portuguese army, 70,000 men, 90 guns. 

Grand total, approximate!}' 200,000 men. 

The campaign now about to he related is mainly concerned 
with the last of these armies, the Anglo-Portuguese army, under 
the immediate command of Wellington. 

Position of the Opposing Armies. 

French. Front. — The French extreme left under Suchet Avas 
opposed by the allies at Alicante. 

The Centre under Soult, Avith headquarters at Toledo, and 
detachments {a) near the Sierra Morena watching Del Parque ; 
(h) at Talavera to observe MoriUo ; (c) on the River Tietai- to 
observe HdL 

From the River Tietar the French communicated by the 
Credos Mountains with Avila, Avhere Foy was posted, partly for 
food and partly to watch Biejar and the upper Tormes, because 
the Allies, by possessing the pass of Biejar, might have united 
north of the mountains and fallen on Madrid. 

On Foy’s right Redle occupied the Hne of the Tormes, the 
Douro, and the Esla. 

Behind this line Avas Caffarelli. 

Allied’ Front . — Hill occupied Coria and Placentia, holding 
Biejar Avith a detachment, Anth tAvo diAdsions in resei-ve. 

The light division Avere on the River Aqueda. i 

Portuguese caA'ahy were in IMon Corva. 

British cavaby were in the A'alley of the Mondego. 

Remainder of the Anglo-Portuguese army A\'ere cantoned in 
Portugal 

In these quarters the Anglo-Portuguese army Avas easily 
fed OA\ing to improved navigation of the Tagus, the Douro, and 
the Mondego, and at the same time could quickly and easily be 
concentrated 
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Courses Open to Wellington. 

The courses open to Wellington in the spring of 18l:> 
were ; — 

1. To turn the French right b^' forcing the River Douro and 
the River Tonnes. 

2. To advance on Madrid b}- Avila. 

3. To advance on Madrid by the vallej' of the Tagus. 

4. To advance on Madrid bt’ both Avila and the valley of 
the Tagus. Arrived at Madrid, he could move {a) northwards, 
(b) upon Saragossa, (c) south-east to co-operate with the Aiiglo- 
Sicilian army. 

Objections to Certain of the aboce pilans. 

With regard to 2, 3, and 4, it rvas not advisable to operate 
in the central provinces of Spain because (L) the country was 
exhausted : (ii.) the lines of suppl}' would be longer and more 
exposed ; (iii.) the army would be farther removed troin the sea ; 
(iv.) the Galicians could not so easily co-operate : (v.) the sernces 
of the northern Partidas could not so advantageously bo em- 
ploj^ed ; (vi.) the ultimate result would bo Icf^s dectxire than a 
stroke against the French lines of coriLiim n irations. 

Welluigton therefore determined 'to operate in the north of 
Spain, for the purpose of turning the French right. 

Why Wellington Opera.ted by hix Left. 

On the Lower Douro the French army could be turned by a 
wide movement across the Upper Toruies, find thence towards 
the Upper Douro ; but though this plan would be advisable, 
because the army would be kept concentrated, it was inadvisable 
because — 

(ci) The line of advance led through a dithcidt and exhausted 
country. 

(b) "Thc direct aid of the Gaheians would be lost. 

(c) The French expected an attack along this line. 

"Hence Wellington resolved to operate by his lelt. The 
design was to pass the River Douro on the Portuguese frontier, 
and Wellington would have done so with his anjiy in mass, lait 
the necessity of keeping his right so far advanced in Spain 
bari'ed this measure, for a concentration on his left would have ex- 
posed the country and disclosed his project. Therelore U ellhigton 
adopted the modified plan of ascending with his left the right 
bank of the Douro, crossing the River Esla, there to unite with 
the Galicians, wdiOe the remainder of the army from the River 
Agueda should force the River Tormes. That is, A^’eUington 
operated by two vings. The right wing, commanded personally 
by Wellington, operated against the French iront, while the left 
wing, commanded bv General Graham, was continually pushed 
forward, for the double purpose ol outflanking that front and ot 
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nnenacing, the line of communications of the French armies 
ivith France. 

Movements. 

Wellington was ready to take the field in April, but was 
unable to concentrate before the green forage was fit for use; 
the execution of bis plan on this account, and owing to other 
rmforeseen difficulties Avbicb arose, was deferred till the latter 
end of May. 

May Vlth. — The army in reserve in Andalusia extended 
from Seville to the bridge at Almaraz so as to threaten Madrid. 

May loth. — Hill moved to Biejar, and Del Barque from the 
SieiTa Morena into La Mancha. 

May 22nd. — Graham’s movement in the Tras os Montes 
being well advanced, the right wing of the aUied army split up 
into two divisions : one under Hill moved from Biejar to Alla de 
Tormes, the other under Wellington to Salamanca. 

May 23rd. — 'Wellington’s headquarters at Ciudad Kodrigo. 

May 24<th. — A French detachment at Ledesma was.with- 
dra-wn from that place. 

The French still remained in ignorance of Graham’s turning 
movement. 

May 2Qth. — The heads of the allied columns of the right 
wing appeared on aU roads leading to the Kiver Tormes, where 
ViUatte awaited their approach above the ford of Santa Marta. 
Attacked in front, and turned at the ford, Vdlatte retreated, but 
was overtaken before he could gain the defiles of Aldea Lengua ; 
nevertheless, the French effected the passage of the defile, and 
as they were joined at Babila Fuenta by fresh troops from Alba, 
the pursuit by the alhed army was abandoned. - i 

May 27tk and 28th. — The left iving of the alhes approached ' 
Zamora, the right wing Toro. 

May 29th . — Wellington, disquieted about his combination on 
the River Esla, started to join the left iving, crossing the River 
Douro at Miranda. 

May 80th. — Wellington personally joined Graham at Carva- 
jales. 

3fay 31sL — Graham crossed the River Esla. 

June 1st. — 'The Allies entered Zamora, which was evacuated 
by the French, who, destro 3 dng the bridge, retreated on Toro. 
The French again fell back, also destro^-ing the bridge at Toro. 
A cavahy rearguard action took place, in which me French 
cavalry, being broken, retired and rallied on their infantr 3 ^ 

The River Douro being fordable, the junction of. the two 
wings of the allied array was now secured. 

June 8rd. — The left wing halted to permit the Galicians to 
come into line and close up the rear. 

The right wing crossed the River Douro at Toro. 

O O 
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June The allied army to Valladolid. 

The French columns commenced to concentrate. 

June — The Allies ci’ossed the River Candon and reached 

and crossed the Upper Pisuerga. 

J-une 8th, 9tli, 10th. — King Joseph, having now concentrated 
55,000 French troops, hoped to be in a position to give battle 
behind the line of the Pisuerga, but upon receiving a report from 
Jourdain that Burgos was untenable, he resolved to retreat 
behind the River Ebro. 

June 12th . — The left wing halted. 

The right Aving advanced along the main road to Burgos. 
The French, under Reille, fought a detaining action behind the 
River Hormoza. During the night, the French abandoned Burgos, 
and reti'eated along the high road by Briviesea to Paucorbo. 

June iMh. — Graham, ivith the left Aving, crossed the Rii'cr 
Ebro at Rocamunde and St. Martin. 

June 15tli. — Hill passed the Ebro at Puente Arena.s. 

The allied anny Avas noAv placed betiveen the sources of the 
Ebro and the Reynosa Mountains, Avhich Avere occupied by 
Spanish guerillas. 

The French Avere cut off from the sea coast, the towns and 
ports on Avhich wore evacuated by tliem A\dth the exception 
of Bilbao and Santona 

The Britisli army transferred its base from Portugal to port.s 
on the north coast of Spain. 

June 10th. — King Joseph’s line noAv roughly extended from 
Aro on his left through Miranda to Pancorbo in the centre, 
thence to Frias on the right, facing .south. From Frias the line 
Avas thrown back 'almost at right angles, facing west through 
Espejo and Osma to Orduna, on the road to Bilbao. 

Their baggage was in the basin of Vitoria. 

Clausel Anth 14,000 men ivas on the march by ivay of 
Logrono to join Joseph. 

It Avas noAv open to Wellington to move doAvn the left bank 
of the Ebro and engage the hrencli Avherever met Avith, but the 
British general prefeived the altematiA’e plan of still pushiiig 
forAvard with his left, and so to cut in on his adversou'y’s main 
communications with France. 

June l7i/t.— Joseph, warned by Jourdain as to Wellington’s 
intentions, commenced an undecided movement towards his 
right to Espejo and Grduua. 

June 18 iA.— Reille, in command of the French right, en- 
coimtered the allied left AAing near Osma, and Maucune, called 
by Reille from Frias to join him at Osma, suddenly came into 
contact Avith the light division ot the British arm}'. This 
meeting Avas unexpected on both sides. Maucune being driA’cn 
back, tire French, under ReiUe, retired to Salinas de Anara. 
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On the evening, of this da}’-, Eeille again fell hack on the 
line of the River Ba 5 ’as to cover the concentration of the French 
armies behind the River Zadora, in the basin of Vitoria. 

June The allied army crossed the River Rayas. 

ReUle fell back behind the River Zadora. 

The French armies -were concentrated behind the Zadora. 

One large convo}’ -was despatched to France. 

The rimt vdng of the alhed army camped on the River 
Ba 3 ’as, the left -sving moved to Murguia, cutting off the enemy from 
Bilbao, and menacing the mam communications with France. 

June 20th. — Wellington halted to permit the rear of his 
columns, vhich had been much scattered, to come into line. 

Jthne 21st. — At da 3 'break the French managed to despatch a 
second large convoy to France. 

At daybreak, too, WeUington commenced his attack on the 
French position, -^vhich la}’ facing west behind the River Zadora, 
•while Graham, advancing the Bilbao Road, though stoutl}* 
opposed b}’ Reille, turned the right and rear,' and eventually 
succeeded in placing some of his bi-igades on the great road 
from Vitoria to Ba}’onne.* ' Wellington successfully crossed the 
Zadora and gi-aduaU}’ pushed the French liack into Vitoria 
itself. By evening the victory -was complete, and the French, in 
the greatest confusion, -were in full retreat along the only road 
now left open to them, that leading from Vitoria on to 
Pampeluna ; and soon an overturned waggon on this road 
rendered aU further passage for wheeled traffic impracticable. 

“ Never before in modern times had such a prodigious 
accumulation of military stores and private wealth fallen to the 
lot of a I’ictorious army. Jourdain’s marshal’s baton, Joseph’s 
private carriage and sword of State, 150 brass guns, 415 caissons 
of ammunition, 1,300,000 ball cartridges, 14,000 rounds of 
ammimition, and 40,000 lbs. of gunpowder constituted the 
mihtar}’ trophies of a -rictory where 6,000 also were killed and 
wounded and 1,000 prisoners taken. It at one blow destro 3 'ed 
the warlike efficiency of the French army, swept them like a 
whirl-wund from the Spanish plains, and made Joseph’s crown 
fall from his head. No estimate can be 'formed of the amount 
of private plunder which Avas taken on the field, but it exceeded 
an 3 ’thing witnessed in modem war ; for it was not the produce of 
the sack of a cit}’, or the devastation of a prorince, but the 
accumulated plunder of a kingdom during five yeais, joined to 
the arrears of pa}’ of the invaders’ host for two, which was now at 
one fell swoop reft from the spoiler. Independent of private 

• Forces engaged in the tattle. — French : 05,000 effective comhatants, 150 
pieces of cannon. Allied Army : 80.000, with 90 guns. Lones. — French : not 
exceeding 0,000, including prisoners. Allied Army: 6,176, including wounded 
and missing. 
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booty, no less than five millions and a half of dollars in the 
military chest of the army were taken ; and of private wealth 
the amount was so prodigious that for miles together the 
pursuers may be almost said to have marched upon gold and 
\ silver Avithout stooping to pick it up.”* 

21ovements After the Battle. 

After the battle the French ai-mies escaped in two separate 
directions, Joseplr and the troops Avho fought at Yitoria to 
Parapeluna, while Fojg advancing with reinforcements to 
. Yitoria, but not in time to take jiart in the battle, the fugitive 
garrisons of the north coast, and the convoys, all turned toivards 
the line of the River Bidassoa. 

June 22nd. — Giron and Longa, two Spanish leaders, entered 
Guipuscoa. The sixth British division, moA'ed from Medina 
Pomar to Yitoria. The remainder of the allied army followed 
in pursuit of Joseph on the road to Pampeluna. Redle, in 
command of the rearguard, halted at Salvatierra, until assured 
' all the French had passed, when he marched to Huerta in the 
valley of the Araquil, 30 miles from the field of the battle. 

Clausel, on the evening of this day, on the march by Avay of 
Aracete to join King Joseph at Yitoiia, received news of the 
French disaster and retired to Logrono. 

June 23rd. — Joseph halted at Yrursum. 

Graham with the left wing by the pass of Adrian toAvards 
Toloso. 

Foy to Yilla Real to cover the concentration of the fugitive 
garrisons at Toloso. 

June 24f/t. — Joseph to Pampeluna. 

A rearguard action took place between Graham and Foy at 
^"dla Real ; Graham outflanked the French, Avho rcthed on 
Toloso. 

Clausel at Logiuno. 

June 2oth. — Fo}^ offered battle to Graham in front of Toloso. 
His position being strong, Graham again outflanked the French, 
who, profiting In^ darkness, again made good their retreat. 

Clausel at Logrono. WeUington, in the meantime, haAdng 
learned his position, with tAvo brigades of cavaliy and four 
diAusions of infantrj’’ marched by way of TafaUa to intercept his 
retreat. 

The heaAy cavahy, D’ Urban’s Portuguese, and tAvo divisions 
of infantry to Logrono. 

Hill blockaded Pampeluna. 

June 26th and 2'7th. — Graham halted to obta'm ubavs of 
-Wellington's movements. 

The French convoys entered France. 

' Alison : “ Historv of Europe." 
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Clausel, having made a forced march of 60 miles in 40 hours, 
reached Tudela, and thinking he had escaped the toils, hoped to 
reach France by way of Tafalla: but Wellington having reached 
this place, Clausel, disappointed in his expectations, marched 
for Zaragosa. ' 

Madrid was finally evacuated by the French, who together 
with their friends and partisans made haste f o cross the Fiver 
Ebro. , ' . 

Suchet, who, notwithstanding a defeat at Castalla, and the 
subsequent operations of Sir John Murray, had retained his 
■position on the river Zucar, now abandoned Valencia, and with 
all his forces reth'ed across the Ebro (leaving gan'isons only in 
Saguntum and Peniscola), distributing his forces between Tarra- 
gona and Tortosa. 

June IditlL -. — Foy passed the river Unimia, throvdng a 
gan’ison of 2,600 men into San Seba.stian. 

Jime 2Qth . — Foy passed the river Oyursum. 

June SOIL — Foy lialted on the river Oyursum. ■ 

Piissages suiTendered to Longa. 

J'ldy 1st — Garrison of Guiterea escaped to San Sebastian.. 

Foy passed the river Bidassoa. 

Eedle at Vera and Viriata, having received supplies of 
ammunition and artOlery, wdth 25,000 French troops occupied 
a defensive line from Vera to the bridge of Behobie. 

'Graham invested San Sebastian. 

Clausel at Zaragosa. 

July 2nd to 7th . — Wellington entrusted !Mina with the 
further pursuit of Clausel, who retired towards the French 
frontier by way of Jaca. 

Hull, without abandoning the siege of Pampeluna, despatched 
part of his forces into the valley of the Bastan, who cleared the 
vallOT of French troops. 

'Hae Spanish frontier from BoncesvaUes to the mouth of the 
Bidassoa was now occupied b}'- the aUied army, the whole of the 
north-western provinces of Spain having been abandoned by the 
French ai-mies, with the exception of the three fortified strong- 
holds of Pampelima, Santona, and San Sebastian. 

« 

JJapiers Ohsei'vatioois on the Strategy of the Campaign.* 

“ 1. In this campaign of three weeks Wellington marched 
■with 100,000 men 600 miles, passed six great rivers, gained one 
decisive battle, invested two fortresses, and drove 120,000 
veteran troops from Spain. This immense result could not have 
been obtained if Joseph had followed Napoleon's instructions ; 
Wellington could not then have turned the line of the Douro. 
It comd not haA^e been attained if J oseph had acted with 

• Napier, “Historr of the AVar in the Peninsula.” 
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ordinal^' skill after the line of the Dotiro Avas passed. Time was 
to him most precious, yet Avhen, contrary to his expectations, 
he had concentrated his armies behind the Carrion, he made no 
effort to delay his enemy on that river ; he judg^ed it an unfit 
position, that Ls, unfit for a great battle ; but ^e could have 
made Wellington lose a daj', perhaps two or three ; and behind 
the upper Pisuerga he might have saved a day or two more. 
Reille, Avho was with the army of Portugal on the right of the 
King, complained that no officers of that army "knew the 
Pisuerga sufficient!}' to place the troops in position ; the King 
then had cause to remember Napoleon’s dictum, namely, that 
' to command an army Avell a general must think of nothing 
else.’ For why was the course of the Pisuerga unknown when 
the King’s headquarters had been for several montlis Avithin a 
day’s journey of it ? 

“ 2. The Carrion and the Pisuerga being giA'en up, the 
countr}' about the Hormaza was occupied, and the three French 
armies were in mass beween that stream and Burgos : yet 
Wellington’s right wing only, that is to say, 23,000 infan tiy 
and five brigades of cavalr}', drove Reille’s troops over the 
Arlanzan, and the castle of Burgos was abandoned. Tliis was 
on June 12th, the three French armies, not le.ss than 50,000 
fighting men, liad been in position since the 9th, and the King's 
letters prove that he desired to fight in that coiintiy, which was 
favourable for all arms. Nothing then could be more opportune 
than Wellington’s advance on the 12th, because a retrograde 
defensive system is unsuited to French soldiers, Avhose impatient 
courage leads them always to attack ; and the news of Napoleon’s 
victory at Bautzen had just aivived to excite their ardour. 
BTierefore Joseph should have retaken the offensive when 
Wellington approached the Hormaza: and as the left and centre 
of the allies Avere at ^hlla Diego and Castroxerez, the greatest 
part at the former, that is to say, one march distant, the 26,000 
men immediately iu front would probabi}’ have been forced 
back oA’er the Pisuerga, and the King have . gained time for 
Sarrut, Foy and Clausel to join him. Did the English general 
then OAve his success to fortune, to his adversary’s fault, rather 
than to his own skill ? Not so. He had judged the^ King s 
mUitar}' capacity, he had seen his haste, his contusion, his 
trouble ; and, knoAving Avell the moral poAA'er of rapidity and 
boldness in such circumstances, had acted daringl}’ indeed, but 
Avisely ; for daring is wisdom, it is the highest part of Avar. 

“3. Wellington’s mode of tuniing the lino of the Ebro Avas a 
fine strategic illustration. It Avas b}' no means certain, yet 
failure would still have left great advantages. It Avas certain he 
would gain Santander, and fix a new base of operations^ on the 
coast and he would still haA’e had the power of turning the 
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King’s right by operating between him and the coast ; the errors 
of his adversary’- only gave him additional advantages, which he 
seized. But if Joseph, instead of spreading his army from Espejo 
on his right to the Logrono road on his left, had kept only 
cavalry on the latter route, and on the main road in front of 
Puncorbo, if he had massed his army to his right, pivoting upon 
Miranda or Frias, scouring all the roads towards the sources of 
the Ebro, the Allies could never have passed the defiles and 
descended upon Vitoria. They would have marched then by 
Vahnaceda upon Bilbao; but Joseph could, by the road of 
Orduma, have met th.em there, and with a force increased b}-- 
Fo 3 "’s and Sarrut’s divisions, and the Italians ; meanwhile, 
Clausel would have come to Vitoria, and the heaped convoys 
have gained France in safety. 

“ 4. When the King resolved to fight at Vitoria he should, 
on the 19th and 20th, have broken some of the bridges on the 
Zadora, and covered others vdth field works, to enable him to 
sally forth Upon the attacking army ; he should have entrenched 
the defile of Puebla, and occupied the heights above in strength ; 
his position on the lower Zadora Avould then have been formid- 
able. But Ills gi-eat fault was the line of operation. His reasons 
for avoiding Guipuscoa were vahd, his true line was down the 
Ebro ; but Zaragoza should have been his base, since Aragon was 
fertile and more friendly than any other province of Spain. It 
is true he would thus have abandoned Foy, yet that general, 
reinforced with the reseiwe from Bayonne, would have had 
20,000 men and the fortress of San Sebastian, and a strong corps 
must have remained to watch him. The King, first reinforced by 
Clausel, and ultimatelj’ by Suchet, would have had 100,000 men 
to oppose the Allies, weakened, as they would then be by detach- 
ments watching Foy.” 

Observations 5, 6, 7, and 8 concern the battle of Vitoila. 

“ 9. It has been observed by French writers, and the opinion 
has been also entertained by many English officers, that after the 
battle Wellington should have passed the frontier in mass, and 
marched upon Baj'onne, instead of chasing Clausel and Foy on 
the right and left ; and if, as the same authors assert, Bayonne 
was then indefensible, the criticism is just; because the fugitive 
French army, having lost all its guns, and being without musket 
ammunition, could not have checked its pursuers for a moment. 
But if Bayonne had resisted, and it was impossible for 
Welhngton to suspect its real condition, much mischief might 
have accrued from such a hasty advance. Foy and Clausel, 
coming down upon the field of Vitoria, woidd have driven awa}', 
if they did not destro)^ the sixth division ; they would have 
recovered all the trophies; the King’s arm}’', returning by Jaca 
into Aragon, woidd have reorganised itself irom Suchet’s depots. 
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RTid tlint iVrfirsliftl "WAS QctuAlly coming up witli liis Army from 
V alencia. Little would then have been gained by the battle.” 

Remarks. 

The canipaign of Vitoria is a brilliant example of a general 
acting against his adversary’s line of communications rvithout 
exposing his own. This operation, successfully carried out by 
Wellington, was chiefly due to three causes. 

First, the angular configuration of the Iberian Peninsula 
Avith respect to the particular theatre of operations. 

Second, the fact that the British Nar^y possessed complete 
command of the sea. 

Thhd, the secrecy and celerity of Wellington’s movements. 

At the proper time, and j^roper place, Wellington transferred 
the long Imes rvhich connected his army in the field, back 
through the frontier of Portugal, with Lisbon on the sea coast, to 
the short lines which connected his army vith Spanish ports on 
the north coast of Spain. 

Example of an Unsuccessful Stroke against an Enemy’s 
Line of Communications. 

CAAIPAIGX OF CORUNNA.— PEXtXSULA, 1808-!). (>UP II.) 

General Situation token English Forces are pat in Motion. 

The 3ritish Government, having resolved to aid the Spaniards 
in the struggle against the French, disembarked two armies in 
the Peninsula. One army under Sir John Moore at Lisbon, the 
second army under Sir DaAud Baird at Corunna. 

Sir .John Moore’s army, in two divisions, left Li.sbon at 
the end of October, 1808, and directed its march towards the line 
of the River Ebro. The first division, under Sir John Moore, via 
the route Abrantes, Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo ; the second 
division, one composed mainly of a column of artillery and 
waggon trains, oAving to the above route havmg been reported as 
impracticable for heaA’y-wheeled transport, marched ral the 
cu’cuitous route of Elvas, Badajos, Talavera. arid then north over 
the Sierra Guadarama. 

On the ISth November Sir .John Moore, with that part of the 
army under his own immediate command, arrived at Salamanca. 
The second ’ division did not effect the passage of the Sierra 
Guadarama till the 27th of the month. Jn the meantime. Sir 
David Baird’s army, having disembarked at Corunna on the l-8th 
October, bad only succeeded in reaching Astorga, which is four 
days’ march from Salamanca, on the 20th November. 

“ Thus the British army, with a total strength of 30,000 luon, 
is in three separate divisions, separated from each other between 
80 and 100 miles, and Avith no common base or line ot operations ; 
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theii’ allies, the Spaniards, 100 miles further in advance, were 
also divided into three armies/’ * 

The French troops, 180,000 strong, were in the basin of 
Vitoria, . 

The French successively defeated the Spanish armies at 
Logi'ono, Durango, Espinosa, and Regnosa. 

Napoleon arrived and occupied Burgos. 

The Spaniards were again defeated at Tudela. By this time 
the Spanish forces were so “disjointed and severed as to he 
incapable of acting in concert, or affording any support to each 
other ; while Napoleon, at the head of 100,000 men, occupied a 
central position m the heart of them aU, and was master of the 
great road leading to the capital” * 

Napoleon, making dispositions to watch the separated frac- 
tions of the Spanish forces, and entrusting to Lefehvre’s corjis 
the duty of watching the British troops, forced the Somo . Sierra 

E ass on the 30th November, and continued his march on Madrid. 

In the 3rd October he occupied that city, at once commencing 
preparations to subdue the Spanish provinces of Estramadura 
and Andalusia. 

In the meantime the British army had been quietly concen- 
trating. Owing to the successive defeats of the Spanish armies, 
Su’ John Moore was much perplexed, and at one moment 
resolved to retreat. Sir David Baird actually commenced his ' 
retreat on Corunna, his base. Sir John Moore, however, chiefly 
for political reasons; changed his mind, and resolved to attack 
the enemy’s communications with France. His objective was 
the line of the River Carrion, in the valley of which river Soult 
was posted with 15,000 men. Fidly aware of the dangers of the 
stroke he was about to undertake, owing to his oato paucity of 
numbers, and the now proved unreliability of the Spaniards, Sh 
John Moore at the same time made preparations for a retreat, 
and established magazines, not only on his own line of advance 
from Lisbon, hut also at Benavente, Astorga, and Lugo on the 
road to Corunna. 

“ To facilitate junction with Sir David Baird, Sir John Moore 
fimt directed his march towards Valladolid ; but, acquainted with 
the fall of kladrid, and the unsuspecting security in which Soult’s 
corps lay in the valley of the River Canlon, the columns were 
nioved towards Toro and Benavente, and Valderas was assigned 
as the point of junction of the two armies.” * 

On the 16th British headquarters were estahhshed at 
Toro. 

“No sooner was the advance of Sii‘ John Moore known at 
Madrid than it instantly paralysed the movements of the whole 
French armies in the South of Spain. Napoleon immediately 

• Alison, “History of Europe.” 
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despatohed orders in all directions to suspend the expeditions 
into different provinces vhich were in preparation.”* 

iSTapoleon resolved on instant action, and detennined, by way 
of a counter stroke, to attack the British general’s own line of 
communications with Lisbon. He concentrated 50,000 men and 
commenced one of tkose lightning marches in the carrj^ing out 
of which he was so .pre-eminently successful. 

On the evening of the 22nd December he arrived at the foot 
of the Sierra Guadarama. In spite of snow and sleet and great 
difficulties, he passed the mountains. 

On tke 26th he estahlislied his headquarters at TordesilLas, 
the cavalry being at Valladolid, and Ney’s coiqjs at Rio Seco. 

In the meantime the following movement of the British 
forces had taken place : — 

On the 20th the junction between Sir David Baird and Sir 
John Moore was effected at Mayoi'ga. 

. On the 21st the united British forces were at Sahagim. 

On the 23rd Moore made preparations to attack Soult, but 
learning of movements of large French forces set in motion 
against him from the south, suspended his intended operations, 
and on the 24th commenced his retreat, not on Lisbon, but on 
Corunna. 

The reason for this change of hne was Xey’s march by way of' 
Zaiporra towards Benavente, which place cut Sir John Moore’s 
line with Portugal “ If he (Ney) could have readied the latter 
town (Benavente) before Sh John Moore he would have cut him 
off from the line of reti'eat to Galicia also, and rendered the 
situation of the British army aU but desperate.”'" 

On the 26th the troops under Sh David Baird repassed the 
River Esla. Moore with the rearguard protecting the passage of 
the stores and baggage crossed the bridge of Castro Gonzalo. 

Sir John Moore reached Benavente before the enemy, “ and 
the hazardous operation of crossing the Esla, then a roaring 
torrent swollen by melting snow, ana over planks laid across the 
broken arches of the bridge of Castro, in the dark, was success- 
fully performed by Generd Ci-auford with the rearguard.’”" 

'The destmction of the bridge over the river Esla delayed 
the French pursuit for two days, and enabled the British army 
to escape Napoleon’s counter stroke. Benavente here is what is 
called a “ strategic point ” in strategy, as on its possession de- 
pended the fate of the British army. 

It is unnecessary to follow the subsequent retreat of the 
British ai-my by way of Astorga and Lugo to Corunna, where 
the whole army re-embarked, and the pursuit by the French. 
The campaign, so far as it concerns a strategic stroke agaiiist a 
line of communications, ends with the retirement of the British 
* Alison, “ History of Europe.’* 

D 
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army over tlie Eiver Esla. The arrival of the British forces at 
Benavente before those of the French proved their safety. 

. This campaign illustrates not one, but two, direct strobes 
made by the respective leaders of the two opposing armies, each 
against the other’s line of communications. 

First, Sir John Moore’s stroke against the French line, in the 
direction of the valley of the River Carrion, foiled and countered 
by Napoleon’s counter stroke against Sir John Moore’s line 
through Portugal to Lisbon; this stroke again foiled by the 
English commander’s change of his original to a fresh hne of 
communications and retreat. In both instances it is seen how 
the mere threat of such a movement alone and automatically 
forced a sudden change in the whole plans and dispositions 
of the commander whose line was threatened. 

Alison remarks : “ A calm consideration of the consequences 
of his (Sir John Moore’s) campaign must, with all impartial 
observers, lead to tbe same result In the whole annals of the 
Revolutionar}'^ war there is not to be found a single movement 
more ably conceived or attended with more important con- 
sequences than that which he attempted against Soult’s corps on 
the Can-ion. Levelled against the vital line of the enemy’s 
communications, it had literally paralysed every hostile army in 
Spain; snatched the Spanish monarchy from the verge of 
destruction when its own resources were exhausted, and by 
drawing Napoleon himself with his terrible legions into the 
northern extremity of the peninsula, it both gave time to the 
Southern provinces to restore their armies and arm their 
fortresses, and averted the war fi-om Portugal till an opportunity 
of organising fresh means of resistance within its frontiers was 
afforded But for this bold and well-conceived advance Andalusia 
would have been ovemm, Valencia taken, Zaragoza subdued 
within a few weeks ; and before the Emperor was called from the 
theatre of Peninsula warfare by the Austrian preparations, he 
woidd have realised the favourite threat of planting the French 
eagles on the towers of Lisbon, These gi-eat results, however, 
were attended with proportionate dangers ; Napoleon with 70,000 
chosen troops was speeuily sweeping round the audacious enemy 
who had thus interrupted his designs, and but for the celerity 
and skill of the subsequent retreat to Astorga, the army which 
achieved them must certainly have been consigned to 
destruction.” * 

Why Moore Failed and Welling;ton Succeeded. 

Since Moore and Wellington, in carrying out their respective 
strokes at the French line of communications, both directed their 

* “History of Enrope.” . 
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advance towards the same point in the theatre of operations, it 
may he asked why Moore failed and Wellington succeeded. 

1. In the Corunna campaign the forces under command 
of Sir John Moore were not sufficiently strong for the piupose 
in view. Cotdd Moore have maintained himself in the most 
advanced position he reached, the line of the River Cai-rion, he 
would yet have been overwhelmed bj’’ the far superior forces 
put in motion against him by N^oleon. 

But the Allied Arm}" under Wellington, even could Joseph 
have moved against his line of communications or had concen- 
trated to attack him on the flank rvhilst AYeUington was in 
movement towards the Upper Ebro, was yet sufficiently strong 
to have fought a battle on equal terms. A genei’al, therefore, 
who attempts a strategic stroke against the Hue of communica- 
tions of his enemy must employ a force sufficiently strong to be 
able to encounter on equal terms any combination which may 
be set in motion against him, otherwise he risks being over- 
whelmed by superior forces which may, under certain conditions, 
oppose him in front, flanks and rear. 

2. Sfr John Moore’s intentions and the movements of his 
aiTOy became known to Napoleon suflficiently early for him to 
take the necessary action to noistrate them. 

But Wellington’s real design and tho movements of his 
forces were kept concealed from the French till the last ijossible 
moment. The movement of the left wing, under Graham, 
remained undiscovered by Joseph uutU that ^vhlg had actually 
arrived on the flank of his strategic front, and was already 
almost -within striking distance of the French lino of com- 
inunications. Joseph might possibly have moved against the 
allied right -wing or rear, following somewhat Napoleon’s plan in 
the Corunna campaign, but Joseph probably possessed neither 
sufficient military ability nor vigour in execution to be suc- 
cessful, even had time and opportunity pennitted the adoption 
of such a course. 

3. Wellington on the Upper Ebro immediately threatened 
the French line of commumcations with France, and at the 
period of the Vitoria campaign the French were more depen- 
dent on this line than they had ever been during the earlier 
campaigns in the Peninsula. Joseiih was consequently conmclled 
to conform to the British general’s movement. For the Ii-ench 
aU hopes of gaining the initiative vanished the moment the 
Allied Army crossed the Douro and reached the Upper Ebro. 

Strong and Weak Lines of Communications. 

All fines of communications may be roughly divided into two 
categories, namely-^a) Strong lines; (h) Veak fines. Short 
fines are generally strong. Long fines are generally weak. 
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Wellington’s line of commtinications -ft-itli Santander in Lis 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814 were sLort and strong. 

TLe long line by wliicL tbe British garrison in Cabul (1842) 
maintained connection with the then frontiers of tbe Indian 
Empire way of Jellalabad, tbe Khyber Pass, Peshawar, and 
through the Punjab to Ferozepore, was very weak and insecure. 
Tbe insecurity of this line was consequently always a cause of 
extreme anxiety. After tbe massacre of tbe Cabul garrison during 
its retreat to JeUalabad, it became necessary to relieve tbe garrison 
besieged in Jellalabad. Tbe weakness and insecurity of this 
long line was especially emphasised by running as it did, for 
a greater part of its length, through tbe territory of an ally, 
Runjit Sing, the friendly intentions of whom, and those of tbe 
Sikh nation be ruled, rvere, however, a matter of grave doubt 
and uncertainty, while the remaining section of the line con- 
tinued through the formidable defile of the Khyber, which 
was in the possession of and commanded by the Afi-idis, 
an independent Pathan tribe on whom no reliance could be 
placed 

Coming to more recent -times, the long lines cf. communica- 
tions of the British forces in the war in South Africa were weak. 
These lines were constantly raided by independent Boer com- 
mandoes, and the necessary supplies for the army in the field 
were in consequence frequently interrupted and altogether 
stopped for more or less long penods. It is not going too far to 
assert that the whole strateg}’’ of the campaign after the fall of 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria, the capitals of the two States, was 
afliected and determined by the weakness of these long lines of 
communications. Every bridge had to be watched and guarded, 
and the railway had to be incessantly patroUed, practically 
throughout its length. Consequently, very large forces had to 
be detailed simply for the harassing duty of protecting the lines 
of communications. Yet in spite of every precaution, Boer 
commandoes on several occasions succeeded in raiding and 
traversing those lines, thereby causing an amount of worry and 
inconvenience, if nqthing more, out of all proportion to the 
strategic result these raids actually achieved. 

In stating that short lines are generally strong, and long 
lines are generally weak, the modifying adverb is purposely 
used, because British military history furnishes notable instances 
to the contrary. 

For example, when, in l805, Napoleon massed his forces on 
the northern coast of France at and in the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne, had he succeeded in landing on the Enghsh coast the 
sea line from France to England would have been a very short 
one, but not on that "account secure, for it would always have 
been liable to interruption by the English, fleet. It was this 
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consideration, coupled 'witli tlie defeat of tlie combined French 
and Spanish fleets imder l''illeneuve off Feixol by Calder, that 
induced him not to ■wait for the certain defeat of his fleet by 
Nelson, and to transfer his army at once from the Channel to 
the Danube, 'where at TJlm he took the Austrian general Mack 
prisoner two days before the battle of Trafalgar. 

Again, in Lord Kitchener’s advance to Kh.^rtonm the line of 
communications -with Lower Eg^mt was very long, but not on 
that account weak, for, protected by the desert and the ex- 
tremely inhospitable nature of the country on both its flanks, 
the line was practically secured against all attempts at cifftin" 
and interrupting the stream of supplies to the annj’’ operatins; 
at its extremity. 

Value of Rapid and Safe Communications tow'ards a 
Threatened Area of Operations. 

The great advantage of the offensive lies, as has alreadv 
been pointed out, in the initiative ; that is, the choice of the real 
line of attack. The defence, unless its intelligence bo excep- 
tionally good, cannot tell on what line or from what quarter the 
blow -wrll faU. What, then, should be the plan of the defence f 
If the defence places aU its forces on all possible lines of 
approach by which the enemy may advance, its forces •will be 
everywhere weak ; thej will be dispersed and unable to acr in 
combination, and so nsk being beaten in detail On the other 
hand, if the defence concentrates at one point, and the enemv 
advance by some other line, the plan of defence is equall}’ 
faulty. And the defence must concentrate if it is to meet the 
presumabl}' superior forces of the oflence with the probability 
of a favourable result. Concentration, for the defence, is one of 
the elements of success. 

How, then, reconcile these two conflicting considerations 
Dispersion to stop and hold the enemy, and concentration to 
engage him with at any rate equal chances of A'ictoiw’. The only 
method is in the employment of stopping or detaining forces on 
each of the possible lines of attack uy the enemy, at the same 
time concentrating the main anny on some central point in rear 
from which it can despatch reinforcements towards the real line 
of attack, when that line is once declared and the enemy is com- 
mitted to it. Rapid and safe communications, both direct and 
lateral, towards the threatened point, by rail, riA'er, and _ road, 
are therefore of supreme importance, ft is of as much if not 
more importance than the constmetion of vast entrenched 
camps and hnge fortresses. Good communications by means of 
Avhich troops can easily and rapidly concentrate on any 
threatened point should be the first consideration, then that 
of artificial obstacles, such as entrenched positions and fortresses. 
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Choice of a Line of Operations. 

The choice of a line of operations, which eventually becomes 
a line of communications, is the basis on which every plan of 
campai^ rests. If, the choice be good, that is, if the line or 
lines of operations bear a correct direction with regard to the 
base or bases from whi(?h it or thej’^ start, and with regard to the 
point or points towards which they operate, the plan of cam- 
paign 'will be good. But if the line or lines be incorrect, then in 
spite of victory the strateg)^ will be comphcated and involved, 
the manoeuvring of masses of men will be limited and paralysed, 
and restrictions upon all movements will and must remain 
imtil such time as the line or lines be changed from an in- 
correct to a correct dh'ection with reference to their base and 
front. 

The natural hne of retreat of an army in case of defeat is 
usually the line by which it has advanced — that is to say, its line 
of communications — because along that line it will find depots of 
stores and supphes, and along that line reinforcements wall be 
advancing. Ir the line of communications of an army be also its 
line of retreat, its safety and security become doubly important. 
Hence the advantage in strategic manoeuvres of alternative lines 
of commxmications and divergent hnes of retreat. 

The Protection of a Line of Communications is Best Ensured by 
a Vigorous Offensive towards a Decisive Objective Point. 

The most efficient protection for a line of communications 
lies in a vigorous ofi'ensive towards the objective, provided that 
objective be some really decisive point, as the enemy’s capital 
or other important centre or area, or against the armies of the 
enemy in the field ; in other words, in a persistent initiative 
which will compel the enemy to conform to the movements of 
the army which has adoptea the initiative, rather than in per- 
mitting that adversary to remain undisturbed and free to adopt 
independent movements of his own. This is especially appli- 
cable to wars between civilised nations, both possessing highly 
organised armies of their own. 

Thus in Plate II., Fig. 1, is shown the serious consequences to 
Blue at B if Red succeed in interrupting the line of communica- 
tions at D. But if the Blue commander, owing to a vigorous 
offensive, succeeded in obtaining possession of the objective 
point c before Red could interpose a force at D, the stroke at D 
might fail altogether iU' its object, and this is more likely to be 
so the more important c is, say the capital of a country, mr then 
its possession by Blue might of itself terminate the war. But 
even presuming Blue could not reach c the objective before Red 
interposed at D, however sound and strategically correct the 
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advance on D might be, the leader of Red -ivould need to be 
very strong minded to continue the movement towards d.' For 
the menace of a determined advance on c by Blue, especially 
if (to repeat) that point be the capital, or other important and 
decisive centre, would have the effect of unduly arousing the 
fears of the inhabitants, who, not understanding the object°of an 
advance on 0 by the general in command of their forces, would 
insist, throughi their political leaders, on recalling the force in 
movement towards D, for a more direct defence of c. To the 
ignorant mind, the more direct the defence the more real it 
a^ears to be, and the greater the protection it apparently 
affords. 

In the Boer War, the case of the advance of the British forces 
from Bloemfontein to Johannesburg and Pretoria, and the occu- 
pation of these two important places, may be cited as an instance 
contrary to what has just been stated, namely, that protection to 
a line of communications is best ensured by a vigorous offensive 
towards a decisive objective. But, apart from other considera- 
tions, it must be recollected : — 

First, that the population of the Transvaal was an ngiicullural 
rather than an urban people, to whom the possession or loss of 
either place did not much signify. 

Secondly, that the Government was irregular, and not so 
complex and centralised as tliat of more civilised countries, and 
could therefore be almost equally well carried on from any other 
town, village, or even laager. 

Thirdly, that the chief object of the Boer nation, and then- 
leaders, both political- and military, was to offer a prolonged 
defence. This could only be effected by saving and economising 
their forces. Any operation, therefore, tending to lead to a 
decisive battle and consequent losses of men was carefully 
avoided by their leaders. A more civilised nation and a popu- 
lation more concentrated in the- towms would probably have 
insisted on the defence of two centres of such importance ns 
Johannesburg and Pretoria. This would have immediately led 
to decisive battles, in which event the defeat of the Boer forces, 
followed by the occupation and possession of the two cities, 
would, it is extremely probable, have had a more decisive effect in 
terminating the campaign than as a matter of fact was the case. 

But even when acting against savage foes and very mobile 
forces, the vigoroas offensive is often the best polic}'^ for the pro- 
tection of the line of communications. The second invasion of 
Alysore, as will presently be shown, is a proof of the truth of 
this maxim. In this campaign the British forces were opposed 
by perhaps the most mobile and active cavah)’- they have ever yet 
encountered, namely, the Mysore Horse. But the direct vigorous 
offensive movement by which Lord Cornwallis, based on the 
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Carnatic, pushed fonvard foTvards Seringapatam, the Mysore 
capital, by -way of Bangalore, -was completely successful in con- 
finmg that cavalry to a strict strategical defensive. Cornwallis’s 
advance prevented the i^fysore cavalry from carrying out its 
fomier independent movements, and denied to that cavalry the 
adoption of what may he termed a “ harassing strategic rSle,” a 
rdle it had hitherto successfully, and at wiU, adopted in all previous 
M 3 'sore campaigns, both under Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan. 

But the maxim that a vigorous offensive movement towards 
the objective is of itself a sufficient protection to a line of com- 
munications is necessarily governed b}' two important conditions 
which must not be overlooked. 

First, the line of communications must bear a true and correct 
direction with regard to the base hne at one, and the strategic 
front of the army at the other, extremity. 

Second, the line of communications must not be xmduly 
long if the enemy’s forces are veiy mobile as compared 
with their opponents, or if long, protection to the line must 
be sought from the advantageous use of natural obstacles such 
as mountain barriers or rivers, with few points of passage, 
which must be in possession of the offence, or by the construc- 
tion of artificial obstacles such as fortified posts at close intervals 
along that line. 

As an illustration of the truth of the maxim, and of the two 
conditions by which it is qualified, two consecutive campaigns 
carried out by British armies are now given in detail. Both 
occurred within a few months of each other, were fought over the 
same .theatre of war, in which the objective in each instance was 
the same, and both were carried out by practically the same army. 

FIRST IWVASIOW OF -UTSORE, 1790. (JIAP SH.) 

Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General of India, having assented 
to an invasion of Mysore, then ruled by Tippoo Sultan, the 
command of the army was entrusted to General Medows, already 
known to fame for his gallant defence of St. Lucia. 

The general plan of the cainpaign was as follows : — 

General Medows, then at 'Trichinopoly, ilay, 1790, in com- 
mand of 15,000 men, was to reduce Palghautcherry and the forts 
of the province of Coimbatore, and, “ having secured this rich 
country* as a base of supply, to ascend the Gujelhutty Pass, and 
so invade ilysore from the South.” A second army, three brigades, 
under Colonel Kelly, was to penetrate into the Baramahal for 
the double object of “ protecting the right flank and communi- 
cations of the main army, and to parry any stroke of Tippoo 
against the Carnatic.” 

General Medows’ line of advance lay through Tanidre, 
Trichinopol}^ and Caroor. Thus, when, hairing arrived at 
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Coimbatore, be sbould turn north towards the ilysore plateau, 
the strategic front of his army would be parallel to his line of 
communications, a strategic position the disadrantacjes of which 
are enumerated in the following chapter. But Medows’ true 
base was at Madras, and the hne connecting his army with 
Madras by land was long, insecure, and possessed the further 
disadvantage of running parallel and close to the Mysore 
frontier. It is evident, then, that the duty committed to the 
force under Colonel Kelly was extremely important, and on the 
way that duty was performed would in a great measure depend 
the success of the campaign. From the plan of the campaign, 
it appears that the safeguarding of the line of communications 
and the protection of the Carnatic were not to be sought in a 
purel}^ passive defence on Colonel KeUy’s part, but ratlaer from 
forward oftensive moves of the two armies, which it was hoped 
would tie Tippoo to Mysore, and prevent that stroke on the 
Carnatic, on his part, which was both anticipated and feared. 
But it was open to Tippoo’s numerically superior army, based 
on the central position of the M^'sore plateau, to contain one or 
other of the two armies opposed to him, and to engage the army 
not so contained with the whole concentrated remainder of his 
forces. 

In addition to the advantage of his central position. Tippoo, 
in the Mysore cavalry, light, in-egular hoi’semen. pos.sessed an 
admirable strategic weapon for offen-sive purposes. Military 
history' from the most ancient to modern times prove.s that a 
force of hght irregular cavalry, which can e.\ist in the country 
it is operating in, and is capable of performing rapid, continuous, 

■ and lengthy marches, has frequently brought to nun and upset the 
best laid plans. This weapon lay in Tippoo’s hands, and, like his 
soldier father Hyder Ali, he understood the use to which it 
should be put. 

On 26th May, 1790, Medows started trom Trichinopoly, but 
the opening movements, owing to defects in transport, were slow. 
Caroor was not reached till the middle ot June, twenty mile.s in 
fifty days, and more than 1,200 sick had here to bo left behind. 
The forts of Avaracherry and Darapooram irerc occupied 
without resistance Coimbatore was reached and occupied 
without resistance on the 21st July. An advance of 150 miles 
had taken fifty-siv days. 

From Coimbatore a force was despatched for the siege of 
PalghautcheiTyq but, unable to reach its objective on account of 
heavy’^ rains, returned to Coimbatore. E.xpeditions were then 
despatched for the capture of Errode, which fell August 6th, 
and for the siege of Dmdigul, which surrendered August 23rd, 
upon which a second expedition started for Palghaut cherry. 

In the meanwhile, leaving 4,000 cavahy to obseiw’c the 
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British, Tippoo retired to the Mysore plateau. This cavahy ot 
observation were driven north of the River Bhavani, and event- 
ually up the Gujelhutty Pass, the fort of Sattamungalam on 
the north bank of the BhaA'ani being surprised and captured. 

Medows had now secured the Province of Coimbatore for his 
further advance into Mysore, which according to his original 
plan he proppsed to carryout by the Gujelhutty Pass, and to 
commence in October. But, at the moment, his arm}’^ Avas 
scattered, for it was split up into three divisions, hetAveen 
PalghautcheiTy, Coimbatore, and Sattamungalam. 

The army of Kell}’- at Amee, on Avhich so much depended, 
had not even yet commenced its forimrd movement into the 
Bammahal, not being in a condition to take the field. 

Tippoo, hitherto inactiA’e, noAv, commenced to move. On the 
2nd SejJtember, at the head of 40,000 men, he left Seringa- 
patam, passed south through the Gujelhutty Pass, and crossed 
the Bhavani river at the Poongar ford, September 12tlL 

Kews of Tippoo’s approach with his main army to the 
BhaA’ani river Avas sent to MedoAvs at Coimbatore, and the 
English leadei-s on the spot made dispositions to block his 
advance. It is unnecessar}’ here to folloAs- the moves and 
counter moves of the opposing ai-mies for the no.vt few . days 
(September 12th to 18th), but the British retired from the line 
of the River Bhavani to Coimbatore, Here MedoAvs, concentrated 
his forces from September 18th to September 2Cth. Palghaut- 
cherip had fallen. 

Tippoo used the time occupied in this concentration of his 
adversaries’ scattered detachments 'by marching on Errode, 
Avhich, at his approach, A\’as evacuated on September 25th. 

By this move, con'ectly directed at tbe strategical flank of 
the British front of operations, the initiative jiassed at once and 
automatically from ^ledoAvs to Tippoo. 

On the 29th, Medows, having abandoned all idea of continu- 
ing the offensive, started in pui-suit of Tippoo, hut took a vTong 
direction, and that astute leader moA’ed south of Errode, 
knoAving that MedoAA's would be comjieUed to move to Caroor 
to meet a convoy, AA’hen he, in his turn, hoped to capture 
Coimbatore. This place, however, having been reinforced, 
Tippoo, disappointed in his hopes of effecting its capture, 
advanced still further south to Daraporam, AAdiich capitulated 
on the 8th October. 

Medows returned to Coimbatore to strengthen its defences, 
and found himself unable to stir thence for three weeks. Then 
he started for En-ode, but Tippoo had disappeared, no one knew 
whither. • 

Eventually, after a week, it was discovered bhat Tippoo had 
crossed the River Cauveiy, and was marching northwards, his 
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objective manifestly being tbe second army^ ■\vbicb, having at 
last left Aniee at the end of September, had taken up a position 
at Caveripatam during the lirst week of November. 

On the 9th November Tippoo’s cavalry gained touch vdth 
this amry, and on the 10th his army mancEUvred for at- 
tack, but, foiled bj' the tactical dispositions of Colonel Maxwell, 
who had succeeded Colonel Kelly (dead), Tippoo on the 14th 
turned south, for Medorvs, on the track of tire Mysore leader, 
had gained the plateau by the Tapoor Pass, and was within a 
day’s march of him. 

On the 17th, Medows cft'ected his junction with ilaxwell, and 
foimd himsell at the head of the finest anny hitherto sent into 
the field by the British army in India. But this fine army 
did nothing. For Tippoo, resolved that it would be preferable 
to wage war on British soil rather than in his own couirtry of 
Mj’sore, held on south, and, in his turnr, on the 18th, slipped 
through the Tapoor Pass, Irimself conducting a rearguard 
detainin" action at its northern encL He determined upon a 
raid on Trichinopoly, but gave out that his objective was Caroor. 
His . mar’ching powers being superior to those of his oppo- 
nents, he followed the left bank of the River Cauveiy, reached 
Trichinopoly, plundered the island of Seringhanr, and then, 
tnnring north again, marched “ into the heart of Coromandel, 
plundering, burning, and destroying ns he went.” He attacked 
Thingar, but, foiled in two assaults. Ire continued north, and took 
and sacked Trinconrallee. Penuacol surrendered to him, and 
thence he again changed the direction of his march and turned 
south-east to Pondicheny, “ where he remained for several weeks 
in negotiation with the French.” The British, who had been 
following in pursuit, here left him, and directed their march to 
Madras, at which place the army eventually arrived at the end 
of January, 1792.^ 

And so, in failure, ended the first invasion of Mysore. 

Remarkf!. 

To what causes may this failirre bo ascribed ? 

First, to the faulty direction of the line of communications 
with regard to its true base and strategic front. 

Second, to the length and insecurity of that hue, which 
for a great part of its length ran rovrghly parallel to the Mysore 
Plateau, lending itself to, and even inviting, attack. 

Third, the alrove two causes entailed a divisiorr of the British 
army into two forces, one for the invasion and one for safe- 
guarding the line of communications of that force. _ Both forces 
were separated b}’' a gi'Cat distance and were not in touch with 
each other, thus rendering each force liable to be beaten in detail. 

* Authority ; Hon. J. W. Fortescue, “ History of the British Army." 
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Medows, haying secured the province of Coimbatore, com- 
menced his offensive movements , north toivards the Mysore 
Highlands. That rnovement was in its initial stages successful, 
but when Tippoo moved, Medows’ forces were scattered, and the 
advanced detachments were not strong enough to stem Tippoo’s 
rush south thi’ough the Gujelhutt}'^ bass. Thrown back ffom 
the line of the Kiver Bhavani to Coimbatore, while Medows was 
concentrating his scattered divisions, Tippoo was left free to 
act, and this opportunity hp rightly used by directing his stroke 
against the strategic flank of Medoivs’ front — that is, the right 
flank, for that flame covered the point where his hne of com- 
munications ended and his front commenced. From the moment 
he gained that point, the initiative passed entirely from Medows 
to Tippoo. 

. Tt is interesting to inquire what would have been the effect 
on Tippoo’s movements when he gave the British Armj’- the sHp, 
in his advance south through the Tapoor Pass, for the purpose 
of raiding the Carnatic, had Medows in his turn, instead of 
foUovdng in pumuit, countered hy an advance into M3"sore. 

It appeal's certain that such a counter stroke on Medows’ 
part would effectually have put. a stop to Tippoo’s raiding, and 
that the counter stroke, if not successful so far as the attain- 
ment of any immediate objective which Medows may have 

E reposed to himself, would have compelled Tippoo to hasten 
ack to the defence of his o^vn country. For, as will be lea-mt 
from a study of the second invasion of Mysore, this is what 
actually occurred on that occasion. So soon as Tippoo found his 
country tlneatened, he broke up fi'om before Pondicheriy and 
hurried with aU speed into ilysore. On the other hand, that 
the British leader, once committed to a counter stroke, would 
have succeeded in penetrating very fat, is extremely question- 
able. For Tippoo, being far the quicker mover of the two, would 
probabty have headed back MedoAvs, or at least interposed 
Detween Medows and his objective. Under the most favourable 
circumstances the collecting of supplies fi:om the immediate 
surrounding country was necessarily a matter of greater difii- 
cult}" for the British than for the Mysorean amiy, and that 
difficulty would have been immensely increased by a simple 
' order of Tippoo to the inhabitants of Mysore to remove or 
conceal their suppHes, an order Avhich his local administrators 
on the spot would have seen to, and Arhich the inhabitants 
Avould not have dared to disobey. The march of the British 
ai-my would therefore have been slow, so that Tijjpoo, even if foiled 
in interposing between Medows and his objective, Avould in any 
case have gained that officer’s rear, and forced on an action, in 
which it is probable that the front of the two ai'mies would have 
faced -theh respective basea ■ But such a situation would -not 
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IiavG been vociprocal, for whilst a defeat for the British in 
foreign teriltoiy would have been disastrous, the consequences of 
defeat to^ Tippoo, in his own country, and with greater facOities 
for ralljnng broken troops, would have heen tactical only, and 
would still have left him in a position to prosecute the campaign 
with his accustomed vigfour. ■ ' 

SECOXD I^WASIOX OF 3IVSORE, 1791. (3UP Vir ) 

Lord CornAvallis, Governor-General of India, having arrived in 
iladras, took over command from Medows. 

Cornwallis, himself a soldier, had never been in favour 
of jMedoivs’ original plan of the invasion of IMysore, with 
its long line of communications, and he now determined 
upon a direct advance from Madras. The line along which he 
proposed to operate was to be by waj' of YeUore and Amboor, 
from these places to ascend the Mysore plateau, and thence 
march direct upon Bangalore, at that time reported to be the 
strongest fortress in ilysore. From Bangalore the advance was 
tq be continued to Seringapatam, the ^Ij'sore capital 

This line was the shortest and at the same time the most secure. 
The posts captured bj' Medows in the previous campaign were 
abandoned with the e.xception of PalghautcheiT}' and Coimbatore, 
which were retained with the double object of keeping a hold 
upon Coimbatore, and for lending a helping hand to a Bombay 
army ivhich, based upon Tellicheriy on the Malabar coast, was 
also to co-operate by an advance ujion Seringapatam. 

Additional aid from the north was e.xpected from the armies 
of the ISTizam and the Mahrattas, *' who lor some mouths had 
been feebty besieging Darwar and Copul to the north of the 
Toombuddra.” 

On February 5th Coniwallis commenced his advance up(<n 
YeUore from A'^ellout, near Madras, where the anny had as- 
sembled, “ having spread reports ot his intention to ascend the 
passes near Amboor and to penetrate into Baramabal.” 

Arrived at YeUore, however, after constant feints to the 
south-west, he w'heelecl “ suddenly northwai-d to Chittoor, and 
there, turning shaig)!)' to the westward, ascended the ghauts 
through the easy pass of Muglee." 

B}’’ Februarj'^ 21st he had gained Palamnaii' on the table land 
“ without the firing of a shot.” 

Tippoo, m the meanwliile, so soon as he heard of his oppo- 
nent’s intentions, at once broke up his camp at Pondicherry, and 
gained the Mysore plateau bj' the passes of Chnngamah and 
PoUcode. 

Cornwallis from Palamnatr marched direct upon Bangalore 
by way of Mulwagal, Colai', and Ooscotto. 

Tippoo’s cavalry obtained contact with the British army near 
Colar, but “not till Cornwallis was within two days’ march ot 
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Bangalore were his troops seen in real strengtlx” The Mysore 
cavalry at once commenced to worry the march of the British 
by hanging on to their flanks and threatening the baggage 
columns. But these harassing tactics had no strategic result, 
and the tactical dispositions made b}*^ Cornwallis were so ex- 
cellent as to deprive them of an}^ efiect. On March 6th Corn- 
wallis encamped before Bangalore. 

On March 7th the cit 3 ’'of Bangalore, containing large.supplies, 
was, after severe fighting, captured, but not the fort. 

On the night of March 21st and March 22nd the fort was 
assaulted and taken, and b}’’ its capture an advanced base was 
secured for the further movement upon Seringapatam. 

This advance Cornwallis did not immediately commence. 
Instead, on March 28th he moved to meet a convoy from 
Amboor and to effect a junction vuth the Nizam’s cavalry. This 
junction was effected at CottapOly, 80 miles north of Bangalore, 
He then turned south-east to Vencatagu-ry to permit a reinforce- 
ment of 4,000 native and 700 European troops to join, whence he 
returned to Bangalore. 

The delay involved in thase movements proved fatal to the 
complete success of the campaign. 

It was most important that the capture of the Mysorean 
capital should be effected before June. In June the monsoon 
commences, and the heav)'- rains which fall in that part of India 
at this season, of the yeai' are unfavourable to the proper carr}dng 
on of operations. Not only so, but the city and fort of Seringa- 
patam are situated on an island in the Cauvery river. That river 
m the rainy season becomes a broad and deep torrent, impassable 
except at certain places ; and it surrounds the walls of the fort of 
Seringapatam on three sides, thus greatl}’’ increasing the ordinary 
difficulties of an assault. 

The reason of this dela}'^ is assigned to want of forage and to 
great dearth of transport animals ; but when, nearly six weeks 
later, Cornwallis finally made up his mind to continue his 
advance on Seringapatam, transport was still insufficient ; officers 
were asked to give up their private transport, and women and 
boys were hired to carr}'^ shot for the guns. No advantage 
whatever appears to have been gained from the postponement of 
the forward movement 

Not until Ma}’^ 4th did Cornwallis set out from Bangalore. 
Rain, and heavy rain, had already commenced to fall, adding to 

• The management of transport as practised in India in modem times was 
not nnderstood till a comparatively recent date. It seems, too, but fair criti- 
cism to remark that the transport which sufficed for the move of 80 miles 
from Bangalore to Cottapilly, and from Cottapilly to Vencatagirry and back to 
Bangalore, might if jndicionsly employed, together with the e.vtra means after- 
wards taken to supplement that transport, have served to cover the 100 miles 
which separated Bangalore from Seringapatam. 
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the diiBculties of a marcli much hampered, of course, by the 
Mysore cavalry, vhich laid waste the coimtry irs the army 
advanced. 

On the 10th MaLavehy was reached, and ComwaUis hoped to 
cross to the right bank of the Cauvery to effect a iunction with 
Abercromby, who commanded the force which, it will be remem- 
bered, was to co-operate with him by an advance from Telli- 
cherry to _ Seringapatam ; but, owing to the heayj' rains, the 
river was in flood and the fords were impassable. 

The army then marched to Arekera, nine miles east of 
Seringapatam, where it anived on May 13th ; but the ford at 
this place was also impracticable. 

On May 1.5th Cornwallis made a bold attempt to interpose 
between Tippoo, who with his aimy was in position near Arekera, 
and Seringapatam. This attempt was partly maived b}' a 
sudden and heav}' thunderstorm, and partly by Tippoo 
himself, whose tactics were equal to the occa.sion. Contact 
between the opposing aimies took place, and a severe engage- 
ment ensued. Cornwallis, foiled in his design, marched roimd 
the northern and western side of the capital, still hoping to join 
up with Abercromby. 

It is here necessary to give a brief outline of Abercromby s 
movements. 

On February' 22nd this officer had started from Tellicherry, 
moving through Coorg, and thence by the pass of Pariapatam 
into Mysore temtorj^ The countr}’’ traversed, owing to its 
rugged character, and particularly to the density of the jungles, 
made the march one of gieat difficulty, and though the actual 
distance covered was not great, it was not till May 1.5th, nearly 
three months after the start, that Pariapatam, some forty miles 
west of Seringapatam, was reached. During the night and morn- 
ing of this veiy day Cornwallis was fighting Tippoo at Arekera. 

On May 21st ComwaUis ordered Abercromby to return to 
Malabar, and these instractions he carried out in safety, though 
“ compelled to destroy some and to bury otheis of his heavy 
guns, and lost not onl}^ most of his cattle from the severity of the 
rains, but a large portion of the baggage.” 

The Mysore cavalry prevented any communication, much les.s 
junction, between the two armies; and here is apparent^ the 
great disadvantage of two armies operating from widely diver- 
gent bases, especiaUy if constant communication between the two 
separated forces cannot be maintained. This disadvantage is the 
greater if the junction of the two forces has been originaUy 
planned, or is forced by the movements of the enemy, to take 
place within striking distance of that enemy. 

On the 22nd ComwaUis destroyed his battering train and 
heavy .equipment. 
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On' the 26th the British General, still -without any ne-ws of 
Abercromby, -n'ho had ah-eadj' retreated, -was forced to abandon, 
his position at Caniambaddy, and finally was compelled to retire, 
northwards back to his advanced base at Bangalore. On his 
way, the expected contingent of Mahratta horse turned up, too 
late to render any aid.* 

Remuo'ks. 

With this retirement ended the second invasion of Mysore. 
Successful, in that Cornwallis had gained the Mysore plateau, 
and estabhshed himself at Bangalore, a strong fortress situated 
in the heart of the M3'’sore territor}% and favourably placed -ft'hen 
the time and opportunit}' should aixive for a repeated attempt 
on Seringapatam, it was a failure as regards the actual capture 
of that place. 

Immediately upon Cornwallis adopting a rigorous offensive, and 
combming that oflensive by advancmg from Madras b}’^ a line of 
communications bearing a true and coiTect direction vfith his hase. 
and front of operations, Tippoo not onl}’ broke up his camp at 
Pondicherr}" and hastened to return for the protection of his 
o-wn countr}% but the advance stopped all further raiding in 
British territor)' and strokes at his line of communications by 
the ^Mysore cavaln% Cornwallis’s advance automatically rid the 
Carnatic of the Mj'sore army. The cavalrj* of that army, it is' 
true, harried and worried Cornwallis in his advance, but these 
“harassing” operations -vrere of a tactical and not a strategical 
nature, up to that moment when the British leader desired to 
communicate -with and efiect a junction with Abercromby’s force. 
This junction the Mysore cavalry succeeded in preventiag, and 
here the result was decidedly strategic and not tactical. 

Apart from any other lessons which' may be learnt from a 
study of tbe movements of this campaign, the particular 
principle, that the best defence of a line of communications of 
an army lies in a rigorous offensh'e when the plan of operations 
is sound, is well illustrated, 

A Raid Against a Line of Communications not a 
Strategic Stroke. 

A distinction must he dravm between a stroke against a 
line of communications the object of which is to produce a 
strategical result, and strokes which are of the nature of mere 
faids. The former are major operations which have decisive 
issues on the strateg}’’ of a campaign. The latter are minor 
operations which, though thej' cause great inconvenience, 
though they inflict great damage, and though the}' may, as 
in the case of the South African campaign, prolong operations 

* Anthoritj : Hon. J, W. Fortesene, " History of the-British Army.” 
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out of all proportion to the actual eflects of the raid, yet do 
not produce decisive results. To produce decisive strategical 
results, the stroke must he a real tlireat, carried out t\'ith forces 
nvtmerically strong enough to meet and engage the enem3''s 
forces, and vith the intention, not of raiding the enemy’s line 
of communications and then effecting a rapid escape, but of 
establishing itself on the line of communications for a more or 
less long period of time, and of frustrating all attempts of the 
enem}' to regain his communications. 

In mountain rvarfare, lines of commxmications are particularfr 
iveak, and require protection, not at certain points only, but 
throughout their xvhole lengtli. For mountaineers, who can live 
on the country', who can travel comparative!}' long distances, and 
hide in secret gullies and ravines, known only to themselves, 
seize every opportunity of attacking the lines. The strategy of 
mountain warfare is one intimately connected vith the protection 
of the lines of communications. 

In the Tirah expedition, 1897, the line of communications of 
the army in Tirah (Maidau) with the advanced base in the 
Hangu valley was not a long line, but that line traversed three 
mountain ranges by the Chagru Kolal, the Sampagha, and 
the Arhanga passes, crossing two valleys, those of Khanki and 
Mastura, This line was the best available, but was liable to be 
raided. The construction of. good roads, the establi.shmcnt of 
fortified posts on the passes as well as in the two valleys, put a stop 
to the raids, but even up to the final withdrawal of the army 
from Tirah, the Afridis seized every opportunity of doing what 
damage they could. No convoy might pass without an escort, 
the more dangerous defiles had always to be piquetted as well, 
and no man could leave the limits of his camp, or stray a few 
yards from the road without the risk of being attacked. Ever}' 
convoy, therefore, left camp at such an hour in the morning 
that its arrival at the next camping ground before dark was a 
matter of certainty. 


Changing the Lines of Communications. 

To possess the power of being able at will to change a line 
of communications, whether to avoid a disaster or to confirm 
a .succes.s, is of inestimable and untold advantage — an advantage 
which British armies, when the base of operations has been the 
sea. coast, and when the British nnv}- commands the sea, have 
employed with almost unvarying success. Sir John Moores 
campaign in 1808-9 in the Peninsula, when the change of his line 
of communications and of retreat enalxled him to save his army 
from destruction, and AVellington’s campaim, 181.3, when the 
change of his line of communications enabled him to supply his 
armies with greater ease, have already been quoted. 
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But to change a line of communications, even when such 
change has already been foreseen, and consequently either wholly 
or partly provided for, is a delicate and diflBcidt operation, 
especially if in an enemy’s country; and if that enem}'^ be active 
and enterprising. But it will be one of far greater difficulty if it 
is a forced change : that is, one rendered necessar}^ on account of 
a strategical. or tactical success of the enemy. For in addition 
to the usual difficulties -attending the operation, it -will then 
probably be unexpected and therefore unprovided for. 

Sir Jolin Moore’s change of his line of communications and 
line of retreat had been foreseen, and to a certain extent provided 
for, by that general Nevertheless, the narrow margin by which 
the British army escaped destruction from the converging forces 
put in motion and led bj^ Napoleon in person sufficiently 
illustrates the difficult}’-, nicet}^, and danger of the operation. 

Abandoning- a Line of Communications. 

It- was stated at the commencement of this chapter that, to 
modem civilised armies acting at a distance greater than one 
day’s march from their base of operations, a line or lines of 
communications were an absolute necessity. This axiom holds 
good. Nevertheless there are many instances of armies having 
for days, and even weehs, cast themselves off entirely from their 
line of communications. But such cases must be considered 
as exceptions proving the nde. British campaigns, in Afghan- 
istan ' especially, furnish brilliant examples, such as the tivo now 
to be cited, in which the rule has Avith success been broken. 

APGHAIs WAK, 1879, SECOXT) PHASE. (AIAP XI.) 

In the second phase of the Afghan War, 1879, the force 
under the command of Sir Frederick Roberts marched from the 
Kurram Valley bj'^ way of the Shutar-gardan Pass to Kabul. 
Kushi, on the north or Kabul side of the pass, was reached 
by the advanced guard of the army on the 23rd' September. 

On October 6th ivas fought the battle of Charasiah, 
which cleared the way into Kabul. 

.On October 11th Kabul was occupied. 

The garrison holding the Shutar-gardan Pass, ivhich con- 
nected Kabul -with the Kurram Valley, being surrounded and 
threatened by a large force of Ghilzais, a force under Sir 
Hugh Gough advanced from Kabul to its relief. 

On the 20th October, on the approach of Sir Hugh Gough’s 
force, the Ghilzais dispersed and fled. 

On the 29th October the post on the Shutar-gardan Pass 
was withdra-wn, part of the garrison returning into the- valley 
of the Kini’am, and part to Kabul. 

By the withdrawal of the garrison at the Shutar-gardan 
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Pass, Sir Frederick Roberts bad voluntarily given up bis line 
of communications by tbe Kurram Yalley back to Kohat and 
tbe Punjab. Tbe British army at Kabul was then cut off 
from communication with India, but temporarily only, for on 
tbe l-ltb of November a brigade under General Macpberson 
completed connection with tbe armj' at Kabul and a force 
which bad advanced through tbe Kbyber, thus establishing a 
new line of communications with India. 

SIE FEEDEEICK EOBEETS’S 3LVRCH FE05I KABEL TO KA>rD.AHAB, 1880. 

(ilAP XL) . 

After tbe fall of Kabul, on the 9th October, Yakub Khan, the 
then Amir of Afgbarustan, abdicated and was sent to India. 

Sir Donald Stewart, in command of a division, leaving 
General Primrose in command of a British garrison at Kandahar, 
starting from Kandahar on the 30th March, reached Kabul on 
the oth May, and took over command of the forces in northern 
Afghanistan.* Abdur Rahman having been proclaimed Amir of 
Afghanistan at the end of Jul}”^, 1880, ordeia were issued for the 
British troops to evacuate the countr}'. 

In the meantime, more or less unexpectedly, Amb Khan on 
the 15th June had started from Herat in command of a force of 
7,500 men and ten mms. Ajmb Khan’s first objective was the 
possession of Kandahar, and he knew that on his march to 
that place his comparatively small army would be strongly 
reinforced by tribesmen, levies and Ghazis. Yakub IGian’s 
advance did not become known till the 27 th of J une. On the 
4th July a brigade under command of General Buitows started 
from Kandahar to oppose his further advance. 

On the 27th July the two forces came into contact at 
Maiwand, tbe Afghan forces reported to number 25,000 men. 

General Burrows’s force was badly beaten in the battle, those 
who escaped struggb’ng back to Kandahar. The Afghan leader 
followed up his victory by an advance on Kandahar, where the 
British garrison were invested, and cut off from India. 

For militarj^ and political reasons, the relief of Kandahar at 
once became of primary importance. 

To mobihse the British garrisons in Sind and Beluchistan 
would have taken a long time. Besides, the garrisons were 
themselves weak in numbers, and there was no organised trans- 
port available. A long period would, therefore, necessarily elapse 
oefore forces adequate to the object in view could be set in motion. 

* Sir Donald Stewart's march from Kandahar to Kabul is also a case of 
abandoning one line of communications for another. The operation is referred 
to In greater detail in Part II., Chapter XII., in connection with abandoning 
a line of communications and a base and marching from one area of operations 
to another, and there establishing a new Une of communications linking up with 
a new base. 
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The alternatiTe 'which remained "was to relieS’e the place hy. a 
British force from Kabul. But to do this involved weakening 
the arm}’- in northern Afghanistan; the march from Kabul to 
Kandabar Avould take from three to four weeks, during which 
time the relie-ring force would be cut off from all communication 
with India ; it would, besides, be dependent for all -warlike stores 
on what the force could actually carry ivith it, and for supplies of 
food partly on what, also, could be taken -vidth it, and partly on 
the country it would he necessary to traverse. ' In spite of these 
difficulties this latter cour-se was adopted, and though no 
determined opposition was anticipated, yet in Afghanistan, in 
particular, the unexpected might always happen, and had, there- 
fore, to be taken into account. 

The reliering force rvas entrusted to the command of Sir 
Frederick Roberts, and niunbered 9,986 fighting men, divided 
into three brigades of infantry, one brigade of cavalry'-, and three 
batteries mountain artillery (18 guns). There were, besides, 
over 8,000 followers and 2,300 horses and gun mules, exclusive 
of transport animals, which amounted to 8,676 ponies, mules, 
donkeys, and camels. 

This force left Kabul on 9th August, and successfully reached 
Kandahar, a distance of 313 miles, on the 31st of the month. 
On the 1st of September was fought the battle of Kandahar, in 
which the Afghan forces, under Ayub Khan, -were defeated. The 
victory of Kandahar not only ensured the relief of the place, 
but ended the war in Afghanistan. 

This is a briUiant example of' a comparatively large army 
cutting itself off from its base and all communications, imder- 
taking a long and arduous march of 313 miles, which occupied 
a penod of 23 days, and successfully putting a climax to that 
march by engaging and utterly routing the enemy. 



CHAPTER III. 

COMPELLINQ AN ENEAIY TO FORM “ FRONT TO FLANK.” 

Defensive Measures open to an Arniv whose ITanks are Threatone<1 — Strategical 
and Tactical Flanks — ^Example of Compelling an Enemy to form Front to 
Flank : Campaign of Salamanca (1812) — Advantages of forming Front 
to Flank. 

Defensive Measures open to an Army whose Flanks ai e 

Threatened. 

Ax army operating on a front parallel to, or in prolongation of, 
the line by which it communicates with its base is said to have 
formed “front to flank.” (See Plate I., Fig. 2.) 

An ann)% whether on the march, in camp or Ihvouac, or in 
line of battle, has a front, a rear, and two flanks. It is obvdous 
that if either flank of an arm}’’ whose front is at right angles to 
its line of communications be seriously threatened, the arm}’ so 
‘situated must take some steps to ward off the impenchng bloiv 
on the threatened flank. 

Three courses are open to the army situated ns above, either 
of whose flanks are threatened ; — 

1. To change front to the threatened flank, that is, “ fonn front 
to flank.” 

2. To retreat with aU forces if time and opportunity permit. 

3. By use of a “ containing force,” to (a) contain the enemi ’s 
attack, and retreat ■with remainder of forces till its flanks bo 
secure ; (6) contain the enemy'’s attack, and continue tlie advance 
on original objective. 

Taking these courses in inverse order — 

In 3 («), if the containing force succeeds in containing the 
attack, the consequences of the blow aro wholly, or to a degree, 
escaped. 

3 (h) seems a hold and venturesome course, which would 
only be adopted in exceptional circumstances, when the prob- 
abilities are quite in favour of the containing force bemg 
successful, so affording opportunity to the main body oi 
striking so decisive a blow elsewhere as to change the adverse 
conditions entirely in favour of the force I’diose flank is 
threatened. 
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2. If successful, the blow is escaped. 

1. The army Avhose flank is threatened is usually forced to 
adopt this out of the three alternative courses given. 

When the movement is completed the new line of front is 
either immediately on, or in prolongation of, the oilginal line of 
advance. If the amiy, haAong completed this movement, 
advances in the direction of its new front, the new front will he 
parallel to the original line of advance. 

See Plate III., Fig. 1, which illustrates a simple case. 

If Blue is defeated. Blue is driven off his line of advance, and 
communications with his own original base point at A are lost 

But Blue may yet win the battle, in which case Bed, if 
defeated, is driven off his original line of communications rntli 
his base point at c. 

In this instance the advantages and disadvantages to both 
forces in the event of defeat are said to be “ reciprocal,” and for 
this reason : If Blue is defeated he is driven off his line of com- 
munications and awaj’- from his base, but being defeated in his 
own territory the difficulties of his position are much diminished. 
It ^vill be in Blue’s power to change his base and his line of 
retreat. The inhabitants of Blue territoiy vdll naturally give 
then' own army (Blue) ever)'- assistance which it may be in their 
power to offer. 

The same argument applies to the Red army if that army he 
defeated in battle. 

In the case illustrated by Plate III., Fig. 2, the disadvantages 
in case of defeat are “ not reciprocal.” Hero the operations take 
place entirely in Red’s temtoiy. Blue, if defeated, is driven off 
his line of communications with his own base, and is defeated in 
Red’s territoiy. Defeat in this instance is usually disastrous, for 
Blue wfll experience great difficulty in the matter of supplies' in 
Red territoiy. 

On the other hand Red, if defeated, is driven back on his 
own line of communications, and not away from them. More- 
over, Red is in his o-wn country, and may retire in any direction, 
as towards a, say to some large town with plentifid supplies 
and capable of defencn Here he can concentrate his forces, 
reoiganise his arm)', and he stfll in a good position to carr}' on 
the campaign. Red, too, may expect and rel)'- on every assist- 
ance from the inhabitants of the distiict. 

The consequences, then, in case of defeat to either/ would be 
far more serious to Blue than to Red.* 

In appl 3 nng the principle of compelling an enemy to form 
front to flank, three important points must be borne in mind 

* It must be noted, too, that in Fig. 1 both Red and Bine have formed “ front 
to flank," but in Fig. 2, while Bine has formed “ front to flank,” Red’s front is 
jjerpendicular to his line of advance. 
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COiLPELLIKG A FItOKT TO FLANK FOIiilJTION. 

1. '^e enemj’ must be kept in ignorance as long as possible 
of the intention to strike against his flank. 

2. Tire blow when delivered must he properly “ timed.” 

3. The place of actual contact between the two forces with 
regard to the enemy’s line of communications must be judiciouslv 
selected. 

If the leader of an anny acquire early information of his 
adversary’s intention to aim at his flank he gains time. With 
time in his favour he maj- make such preparations to meet the 
threatened stroke as may entirely upset the calculations of his 
opponent. 

For instance, rvith time in which to act — 

(a) He may retreat, and avoid the blow altogether. 

(b) If there be ground in the neighbourhood suitable for 
defence he may, ha-vnng formed front to flank, decide on remain- 
ing where he is, and, having time, so strengthen and make secure 
his position as to def}" his enem}- to attack. Hence it is 
evident that a superior tactical position, the defence of which is 
properlj conducted, ma}" of itself be sufficient to negative the 
strategic stroke. 

(c) He may, having fonned front to flank, bolcUy advance to 
his new front and meet his enemy some marches distant from 
and beyond decisive striking distance of his own original line of 
advance. Should this be possible, time to change his line of 
communications, and his Ime of retreat in case of defeat, wiD 
also be available. 

The general, then, who proposes to compel an enemy to form 
front to flank must keep that enemy unaware of his intentions 
and ignorant of his movements as long as possible, must 
time his blow at the right uioment, and must make a judicious 
selection of the place of actual contact. .Should he be so far 
successful, certainly nine out of ten points are in his favour. The 
enemy', to meet the threatened attack on the flank, must make a 
rapid and unexpected change of front, and can only' trust to 
efficiency' in tactics at the moment to supply deficiency' in strategy. 

Case c above quoted is contrary to the opinion put 
forth by Hamley in the third of his *“ assumptions as a step 
towards future investigation.” Hamley assumes that '■ the 
distance of the iront of the army from its parallel line of com- 
munications, when the front is e.xtended and when the space 
between it is devoid of defensible positions, does not prevent, but 
only postpones the catastrophe.” 

EveiTthing in this assumption depends upon the interpreta- 
tion put on the words “distance” and “postpone.’’ Does the 
former mean a distance “ v'ithin ” or “ bey'ond striking distance 
of the line of communications, and what limit of time is to be 
placed upon the word “ postpone " ? 
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If any array Tvhich lias formed “front to flank” be imme- 
diately on, in prolongation of, or parallel to, but xnithin strilving 
distance of its line, then tbe same stroke which defeats that 
army, brings the antagonist making the stroke on the line of 
communications, and the consequences of defeat are usuall3>- 
fatal. 

But if the army which has foi-med- front to flank ivith. time 
in its favour succeeds in advancing, to a distance from — the word 
“ distance ” being interpreted as beyond striking distance from — 
its line of communications, even though “ the space between it 
be devoid of defensible positions,” then its defeat does not place 
its antagonist on its line of communications. He has still to 
reach it, and while doing so the defeated army may recover 
itself. This ■will depend to a great extent on the character of 
the pui-suit, whether energeticaU}^ carried out or otherwise. But 
a battle fought for the protection of a bad strategical position 
is certain to be fierce and obstinate, and it might well happen 
that the losses incurred b}'^ the attack might be so great as to 
render an immediate and vigorous strategic piu'suit impossible. 

But the mere fact of an' army having formed front to flank 
parallel to, but bejmnd striking distance of, its line of communi- 
cations usuall}'' compels the lender .of the arm}”^ so operating to 
change his line. If not, he will bo operating by two sides of a 
triangle, namel3% his original line, and the new line which 
connects the new front with the old line. 

If the front of the army which has been compelled' to "form 
front to flank” be extended, and if the front of the adversary 
also be extended, then tlie disadvantages to both ai-mies, with 
respect to extension- of front only, are equal. 

If the front of the arm}"^ which has been compelled to form 
“ front to flank ” be concentmted, the enemy must concentrate 
to attack with any chance of success. The time req^uired for 
this concentration may be advantageously einplo3md. by the 
army which has formed “ front to flank ” in tacticall3' strength- 
ening its position, or in retreat from that position, in either of 
which events the full consequences of the enemy’s attack are 
averted or altogether avoided. 

On the other hand, if the arm3’’ which has compelled its 
opponent to “ form front to flank ” be concentrated while that 
of the opponent be' extended, the issue ma3' depend upon 
whether the attack be directed against the centre or flank of 
the enemy whose front is extended. If against the centre, the 
army whose front is extended is certainl3' in an unfavourable 
position. But if against the flank, if the attack can only be 
contained for so great a period as to permit of the concentration 
of the remainder, that remainder ma3'’ be enabled to faU with 
disastrous effects on the flank. of the concentrated army. 
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strategical and Tactical Flanks. 

The attack on the flank of an anny in any position mav 
have two separate results, namely, a strategical result or a 
tactical result. Hence anse two e.xpressions used both in 
strategy and tactics, namely, a “strategical flank” and a “ tac- 
tical flank. As IS pished by these expressions, a successful 
attack on a strategic flank iHU obtain a successful stratemc 
result : a successful attack on a tactical flank ^s•ill obtain a suc- 
cessful tactical result. 

The same flank may or may not be both the tactical and 
strategical flank. This will depend to a certain extent upon the 
respectii e battle fronts of tlie two armies: to a greater extent 
upon the nature and character of the ground upon which the 
flanks rest. 


These remarks are especially applicable in tbe case in which 
an ai-mv has formed “ front to flank." The inner flank of an 
army ivhich has formed “front to flank" will always Itc tlie 
“ strategical” flank, for an enemy defeated on that flank will be 
pvp off, and away from its hnes of communications. An anny 
in similar circumstaDces,_if defeated on the outer flank, would 
be driven rather towards its lines of communications, and might 
cover and regain them. ^ 

If the ease be supposed of two armies facing each other as 
At X and 0 P in the aceompamung figure, and if the inner flanks 
of both armies x and p rest on an irnpassahle obstacle x v, such 
as an unfordable river, or the frontier of some neutral state, then 
the outer fhmks of eacli army m and o are the strategic flanks, 
for either army if defeated at M or o is liable to be forced back 
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on the impassable obstacle. In this Ciise, too, the outer flanks 
would also be the tactical flanks, for the inner flanks, resting on. 
and therefore presumably protected by, an obstacle are likely to 
be strong. 

In the figure, if x v be the sea coast, if a stream be imagiued 
as running between the two armies, and if the anny at o'p be 
supported by a fleet, then the position is roughly that of the 
allied French, Turkish, and British forces at the battle of the 
Alma, the line M x representing the Russian and o i> the Allied 
forces. In this instance M, the outer flank, is again the 
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Strategical flank of the Eussian army, for if;defeated at Jr the 
Eussian army would be driven against the coast, and its lines of 
communications intercepted. But the outer flank o is not the 
strate^cal flank of the. allied forces,- for defeat on this flank 
would drive the arm}'- on to their base, the sea coast. The inner 
flank at p is evidently the strategical flank, for defeat here would 
di’ive the army away from its base, the sea coast. The inner- 
flank, though the strategical, is not in this case the tactical 
flank. That flank is evidently the outer flank at o, for the irmer 
flank p, resting on the coast and protected and supported by the 
guns of the fleet, is exceptionally strong. 

Example of Successfully Compelling- an Enemy to form 
Front to Flank ; Good Strategy, however, being Ruined 
by Bad Tactics. 

CAjrPArGN OF SAI.AMAXCA, Jimv, ISIS. (JLAP -pn.) 

General Situation. 

In July, 1812, the allied army under Wellington, and the 
French army under Marmont, confronted each other on the line 
of the Eiver Douxo. 

Wellington’s right was posted at Eueda; his left on the 
Eiver Guareua. 

JIarmont’s right extended fi-on-i Toro, on the Eiver Douro, to 
the Eiver Pisnerga. 

The line of communications of the allied army, -with the 
base in Portugal, lay through Salamanca and Ciudad Eodrigo. 
The French line of communications with France was by way of 
Valladolid and Burgos. Thus each army covered its , line of 
communications. Wellington depended upon Portugal for rein- 
forcements, general refitment, and supplies ; and Marmont, ujjon 
France for general refitment and reinforcements, but not for 
supphes of food, for “ the French army from its peculiar organi- 
sation could, while the ground harvest lasted, operate -without 
any regard to lines of communications ; it procured its food every- 
where ; the troops were taught to reap the standing corn, and 
gi-ind it themselves, if their cavah-y could not seize flour in the 
villages. This organisation, approaching the ancient Eoman 
military perfection, gave them great advantages; it baflled the 
irregular, and threw the regular force of the Allies entirely upon 
the defensive, for if their flanks were turned, a retreat only could 
save the commimications, but the French offered no point for 
retaliation.”-^ 

The French forces actually at Marmont’s disposal numbered 
about 45,000 men and 100 guns. In addition, he was expecting 

• Alison, “ History of Europe.” 
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a reinforcement of horsemen under Clausel, and King Joseph, 
from Madrid, "was to co-operate A^th a force of 14,000 men. 

The British general hoped that a diversion- on the east coast . 
of Spain -would be made by the landing on that coast of troops 
from Sicily under Lord William Bentinck, which would have 
had the effect of holding Suchet on the east, and probabl}' have 
compelled King Joseph to detach a considerable portion of his 
army to that general’s assistance. 

Movements. 

On the 15th and 16th July, Mannont assumed the initiative 
by commencing the passage of the Douro at Toro. "Wellington 
conformed b}'- uniting his centre and left at Canizal, on the Eiver 
Guarena, but suspicious of the French general’s intentions, he 
kept his right on the River Trabancos. 

Having crossed at Toro, ilarmont “ had turned Wellington’s 
left, and by persisting in an advance from Toro upon Sala- 
manca he would reach that place as soon as his advei-saiw. 
Welhngton must therefore break through or be lost, they would 
form in order of battle to meet liim, and the fronts of both 
armies would be parallel -to the road from Toro to Salamanca. 
Both armies would be in a flank position — either would be 
ruined by defeat. A French victory would cut Wellington 
from Portugal, and throw him back upon the Castilian moun- 
tains and the army of King JosepL An English victory ivoidd 
cut Marmont from Toro, and drive him back on the Douro, and 
the difficult hostile country of the Tras-os-Montes.”'‘ 

To operate by Wellington’s left was, however, not Marmont 's 
intention. During the night of the 16th he countermarched 
with all his forces, -withdrawing even those troops that had 
ahead}' crossed the River Douro at Toro. 

On the morning of the 17th Marmont reached Polios and 
Tordesdlas, crossed the Douro at those places, and before night- 
fall had concentrated the bulk of his forces at and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nava del Rey.t Wellington did not hear of 
Marmont’s second turning movement till the night of the 17th- 
18th, when he hastened to the River Trabancos in pei-son, but 
the line of this river ivas too far distant to expect reinforce- 
ments from his centre to arrive in time to oppose Marmont’s 
passage. 

On the morning of the 18th, Marmont crossed the river, 
and turning the left flank of the allied right wing, marched 
straight upon the River Guarena. The British army likeivLse 
retired upon the river, moving by way of TorciUa de la Ordcu. 

* Napier, “ History of tire War in the Peninsala.” 

-f Haraley, “Operations of War,’" Part III., Chapter III. This was, mapmifi- 
cent marching. Some of the divisions of the French had covered 40 to 00 
miles -withont a longer halt than a few hoars. 
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Both forces were now marching in parallel columns, “ at only half- 
musket shot from each other,” towards ft common goal Marmont 
attempted to cross the River Guarena at Castnllo and Yaleya, 
but was foiled at both places ; for Wellington, anticipating his 
movements, had occupied CastriUo and the high ground of 
Yale 3 'a by troops drawn from Canizal. 

On the 19th, the two armies remained in their respective 
positions, each again covering their lines of communications. On 
the evening of this day Marmont commenced a concentration 
on his left, near Tarazona. 

On the 20th, Marmont moving rapidly by bis left crossed 
the River Guarena at Cautalapiedra, b}’^ this movement turning 
the right flank of the allies. 

■ Wellington, obliged to conform, endeavoured to anticipate 
and cross Mannont's line of advance at Cantalpino. Both 
armies were again striving for the same objective, and were 
again marching in parallel columns Avithin musket-.shot of each 
other. The Trench, however, kept the lead, and Wellington, 
foiled in making Cantalpino, directed his march upon the 
heights of Cabeca Yellosa and Aldea Rubin, and not imagining 
that the French would that day make an}'! effort to seize 
the ferd of Huerta, made no plans, for its defence. Alba, higher 
up the Tormes, had previousl}’- been, and IVeUington remained, 
under the impression that it still was occupied by a Spanish 
gamsoiL The Spanish commander had, however, abandoned 
the place without informing AYellington, “ a matter soon to 
prove of infinite importance.” 

On the 21st ]\Iarmont, stiU moving by his left, occupied 
Alba, and passed the River Tormes b}* fords betAveen that place 
and Huerta. 

Wellington on the same day also passed the Tormes with the 
greater part of his forces by the fords at Santa Marta and Aldea 
Lengua. He took post with the armj' covering Salamanca, his 
left on the River Tormes, bis right resting on two isolated bills 
called the Arapiles. This lino Avas peqiendicular to the coui’se 
of the river at that point ; it was parallel to, and in advance ot, 
the road leading from Salamanca to Ciudad Rodrigo, that is, 
his line of communications. 

Marmont had therefore compelled Wellington to “ form 
front to flank.” His OAvn line back to France, by continually 
manoeuvring by his left, was also imcovered, and if he Avere to 
form for attack, he too would be “front to flank ” Avith regard to 
that line. But the positions Avere not reciprocal. Wellington, if 
driven off the Salamanca-Ciudad Rodrigo road, had no line of 
retreat open to him, whereas Marmont had two divergent hnes, 
one to Madrid, held b}" King Joseph, and a second to v^alladolid 
and Burgos. ; 
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On tliis day, the 21'st, Jving Joseph set out from jMadrid 
Anth 14,000 men to co-operate with i\Iarmont. On this day, 
too, Marmont learnt that Clausel with 2,000 horse and 20 
guns had reached Polios, and would join him on the 22nd 
or 23rd. 

So far Marmont had done exceedingly well He had out- 
manceuvred and out-marched Wellington, but he now made a 
mistake in strategj’. “ Xothing could prevent the junction of 
these formidable additions Avith the French army ; and it was 
obviously, therefore, the policy of its general to remain on the 
defensive, and shun a general engagement till the}' had arrived. 
But in this decisive moment the star of England preA'ailed. Mar- 
mont was aAvare that he AA’ould be superseded m his command 
by the arrival of Joseph or of Jourdan, the senior marshal in 
Spain; the retreat of Wellington, and his declining to attack 
when formei’l}^ in position at San ChnstoA^al, Ijad inspired the 
French general Avith a mistaken idea of his character; and he 
now openly aspired to the glory, before his reinforcements came 
up, of forcing the English army to evacuate Salamanca, or pos- 
sibly gaining a decisive Auctory, and snatching from the brows of 
its general the laurels of Busaco and Torres Yedras.” 

On the 22nd, Marmont, haA'ing gained one of the Arapiles, 
continued his movement by his left towards the Ciudad Rodrigo 
road. Wellington, to meet this move, was obliged to reA'erse his 
Avhole position. What was formerly his right on the Arapiles. 
noAv became his left on that hill, whilst his original left now 
became his right, resting at Aldea Tejada on the Ciudad Rodrigo 
road. Marmont, seeing the dust raised by the commissariat and 
baggage on that road, thought the English were certainly in 
retreat. He hastened on his movements, imd now committed a 
mistake in tactics ; for the left Aving, caivying out his instructions, 
moved so rapidly in its adA'ance toAvards the Ciudad Rodrigo 
road as to become enthely separated from the centre and right 
wings. WeUington perceived the en’or and OA'erwhelmed the 
Aving. Marmont, too, saw the iault, but too late to rectify it. He 
was soon afteiuvards wounded. The French centre made an 
obstinate resistance, which Avas of no avail As darkness set in. 
the French Avere in full retreat to the Tonne's. Wellington, still 
under the impression that Alba was held by the Spaniards, 
directed- the pursuit to Huerta, hoping to cut off the enemy at 
the fords at that place." 

But the French, directing their retreat towards Alba, crossed 
the Tormes there, practically unmolested, and Wellington avos thus 
deprived of the full fr’uits of his victory. Clausel, assuming com- 
mand of the French retreat, moved first to Valladolid and thence 

* French forces in battle. 42,’000 men and 74 gnus; allied forces, 4G,000 men 
and GO guns. 
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to Burgos. AVellin^ton followed in pursuit as far as Valladolid, 
thence he turned hack to meet Joseph, who on the 24th had 
reached Blasco Sancho. Joseph, his forces being quite unequal to 
engage Wellington with any prospect of success, retired first to 
Madrid and thence through Toledo southwards into Andalusia, and 
Wellington entered the Spanish capital in triumph on July i2th. 


Remdrlcs. 

The French compelled the British general 'to ‘"form front to 
flanh.” In canying out the manoeuvre the French army became 
so situated that its front was in continuation of the general 
direction of its lines of communications. Both armies in the first 
phase of the battle were “formed front to flank.” But the 
positions were mot reciprocal, for whilst the allied army was tied 
to its line connecting it vuth the frojitier of Portugal, so that a 
defeat would have driven the annjf off and away from its line of 
communications, the French army possessed alternative lines of 
communications and of retreat, either due east, or on King Joseph 
advancing from Madrid to reinforce Marmont. 

Plate IIL, Fig. 3, is a rough illustration of the lines of com- 
munieations and of retreat of the two armies, and their respective 
fronts of battle. 

Wellington’s first, position, c D, is in advance of, within 
striking distance of, and parallel with his communications, B A, 
with Portugal. Compelled by Marmont’s continued advance on 
the line F e, Wellington changed his battle front from the first 
position c D to his second position c B. This position was 
strategically worse than the first, for liis front now faced towards 
his line of commimications, b a, Avhich was also his •hne of retreat, 
in case of defeat, and this important line was now entirely un- 
covered. 

Mannont, persisting in his advance, E F, made a flank march 
in front, and within striking distance, of the allied position c B. 
His advance guard, leading too fast, outstiipped the main bod)^ 
Wellington at once took advantage of this error in tactics. He 
overwhelmed the advanced guard, and penetrating the tactical 
interval of the French column, drove back the main body, which 
retreated on the line F h. , ' 

Good strategy will lessen and diminish the consequences 
of a tactical defeat, but bad tactics may entirely negative all 
the advantages to be derived from superior strategy. 

The battle of Yimiera, 21st August, 1808, in which both tlie 
English and French forces foi-raed “fr-ont to flank,” illustrates the 
case in which the positions of both armies were reciprocal. 
Junot, in command of the French forces, bemg defeated, was 
driven off the luie which connected him vith Toires Yedras and 
Lisbon. Had Sir Hariy Burrard, who took over the command 
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of the British forces after the battle, followed Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
advice and advanced at once to Lisbon, Junot would have been cut 
oft’ from the Portirguese capital. Wellington’s plan rvas not 
adopted, and Junot, -with great difircult}', and with a part only of 
his forces, succeeded in regaining Lisbon. On the other hand, 
had Wellington been defeated, the hne which connected his arm}' 
with the mouth of the Mondego river — his base point, and the 
place of disembarkation of his army — would have been cut by a 
forward movement of the Frencii right. In which case T\’^ellington 
would have been driven back on the sea. 

Advantages of Forming Front to Flank. 

But though the drawbacks of forming front to Hank are 
shown to be great, there are, given certain favourable conditions, 
positive advantages to be derived Irom this strategic lormation. 

If A B c be the line of comraimications of an army which. 


>c 


having advanced to c, changes direction, and forms “front to 
flank ^ on the line D E, the army at D E is very favourably 
situated as regards convenience and facility of distribution of 
supplies, and if the safety of that part of the line of communi- 
cations A B is ensured, the danger of forming front to flank is 
much diminished, if not avoided altogether. 

An example of this is furnished by the Crimean campaign, 
where the French lines of supply ran roughly parallel to and in 
rear of their forces engaged in the siege of Sevastopol. 

But a much more notable example is that furnished by the 
operations of WeUington for the invasion of France after the 
complete defeat of the French at the battle of Vitoria. 
Wellington’s base of operations was the north coast of Spain, and 
his forces were supplied from ports on that coast. 

His front of operations extended from the mouth of the 
Bidassoa river on the left, to Pampehma on the right. The line 
by which his army was supplied, starting from the Spani.sh 
ports on the north coast of Spain, ran in rear of, and roughly 
parallel to, that lina Wellington’s forces were then formed 
front to flank. Soult, who had just arrived ft'om Geimany to 
take command of the French forces, defended the French 
Irontier, and his front extended along the north bank of the 
Bidassoa river, through the mountains to St. Jean Pied de Port, 
on bis left. His base of operations was practically France, which 
lay behmd him. If Soult could, either by stratagem or by force, 
break through on the lelt flank of AVellington’s line, the Briti.sh 
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army -would be somewhat dangerously situated, cut off as it would 
then have been from their ports of supply. But Wellington was 
full}" alive to this fact, and veiy jealously guarded and watched 
his left flank. So well was this duty performed that the French 
general’s stroke was delivered, not at the allied left, but at their 
right flank, with the object of there breaking through, raising 
the blockade of Bampeluna, turning Wellington’s line, and taking 
the British forces engaged in besieging San Sebastian in rear. 
He, though at one moment near to success, failecL Welhngton’s 
troops in the mountains maintained their positions, and being 
aided b}" a timel}" reinforcement, Soult, in the end, was repulsed 
all along the line, his troops were driven back throum the 
passes, and but for the unfortunate appearance of three British 
soldiers, whose presence revealed the close proximity of one of 
Wellington’s divisions, one of Soult’s retreating columns woidd 
have been cut off and compelled to surrender. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

INTERIOR VERSUS EXTERIOR LINES, 

Application of the Principle mast be Considered nnder Three Aspects — An Army 
may Cover a Point or Area eithet Directly or Indirectly — General Remarks, 
regarding the Application of the Principle — Distinction between the Con- 
centration of two Separated Forces beyond and nithin striking distance of 
the Enemy — Use and Value of “ Containing ” Forces — Taming and Flanking 
Jlovements — Why Armies Operate by “ Doable E.vterior ” Lines — Variations 
of the Principle of Interior versus Exterior Lines — Examples — Campaign 
ending with Siege and Fall of Seringapatam, 1799— Egyptian Campaign, 
1801 — JIassfina’s Invasion of Portugal, 1810. 

Application of the Principle must be Considered under 
Three Aspects. 

The principle oi the strategic manceu-vre defined as interior 
versiui exterior lines has been generally described in Chapter L, 
but the principle must be considered under three aspects, 
namely : — 

1. Its application with regard to the attack or defence ot 

a particular point. 

2. Its application with regard to movements of concentmtion 

of separated fractions of an army for the purpose of 
giving battle, without special regard to the attack or 
defence of an}'^ particular point or area. 

3. A combination of the above two aspects ; that is, its 

appheation vdth respect to the attack or defence of 
a particulai' point or area, when the operation includes 

' the concentration of separated fractions of an army 
for that purpose. 

As regards 1, the attack or defence of a particular point, 
when the immediate objective of two armies may be the 
attack or defence of a knowm or definite point or area, as 
Lessines in the march of Vendome and Marlborough towards 
that place. 

As regards 2, because though the ultimate objective may 
be the possession or conquest of a point or area, as the attack 
and defence of Lisbon was the ulterior objective of both Massena 
and Wellington in the invasion of Portugal (1810), described in 
outline hereafter, yet the immediate objective of both generals 
was the concentra/Aon of the separated forces of their respective 
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armies, Massdna on the line which might offer the best chances 
of success, while the object of Wellington (the initiative being 
Avith Mass6na) was to concentrate his forces (separated for the 
defence of the various possible lines of invasion open to Mass^na) 
at any point at Avhich it might -be suitable to offer battle on 
whatever line Mass4na might select as his line of invasion. 

Let X Y (Plate lY., Fig. 1) represent the strategic point, or . 
area,- defended by 'Red. If the Red army be at any point 
A, B, c or D, it is on interior lines with respect to any force 
. of the enemj^- at a, h, c or d. For Red. can interpose for the 
defence at any point on the hne x Y before Blue can reach 
X Y. This equally applies if Red be at A and Blue at d, or Red 
at c and Blue at a, etc. The diagram represents one force on 
interior lines with respect to a particular point or area. - . 

Plate L, Figs, a and h (3), refer to movements of concentration. 

An Army may Cover a Point or Area either Directly or 

Indirectly. 

The principle of " interior ” as against “ exterior ” lines Avith 
reference to any'point is simple, and merely amounts to this — 
that an army in any position not only directly covers the ground 
on which it stands, and that to its rear, but also indirectly 
covers, or defends, any other point which may be threatened by 
an enemy if it can interpose for its defence before the enemy can 
reach the point 

A point is covered directly if the covering army be inter- 
posed between the enemy and the objective point of that 
enemy. 

A' point is covered indirectly (1) if the coveiing army from 
any point- can anticipate and interpose betiveen the enemy 
and its objective point ; (2) if the covering army actually is, or 
may be, so posted that the enemy must, before it can con- 

■ tinue its advance on its objective point, first turn aside and 
defeat it. 

If one army be advancing along the line A B (Plate IV., 
Fig. 2) towards its objective point o, its advemary posted at c 

■ would be directly covering o. 

A Red army posted at any point E would indirectl}’^ cover o, 
if .from E it comd interpose between Blue and o as at c. 

Red on a flank position as at D would also indirectly cover o, 
for Blue could not continue his advance along the line A B 
towards o Avithout fii-st disposing of Red at D. A force indirectly 
defending an objective pomt from a flank position, as Red at D, 
may or may not be on interior lines as regards the line of attack 
of the enemy. Whether it was or not would depend on its 
actual position with regard to the threatened' objective and the 
Hne of attack. 
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General Remarks regarding the Application of the 

Principle. 

Plate lY., Fig. 3, illustrates a force on a defensive interior 
line as against an enemy on double exterior lines operating from 
divergent bases. 

A is Blue’s objective point Blue elects to advance on that 
objective by tbe double exterior lines b c, d e, operating from 
the two bases, x o, 5i x. It may then happen that it will be 
within the power of Red from his interior and central position at 
A — and such instances have frequently occuired in military 
operations — to fall on either of the enemy’s separated forces, say 
Blue at E, defeat it, and yet return in time either to interpose, 
directly as at x, between a and the column not attacked ; or to 
defend A indirectly by placing him self on the flank of Blue as at 
Y, or even to strike at his line of commimications. 

^Vhen opposed to superior forces operating by double or 
more exterior offensive lines, to act on a single or simple 
defensive interior lino Ls safest. Tins method of operating 
offers greater chances of success, whUst if unsuccessful the con- 
sequences of failure and defeat are much diminished. 

An army on a “ single defensive interior ” line, as against an 
adveraary on “ exterior lines,” possesses the advantage of acting 
vith its force concentrated, and by alternately moving against 
the separated fractions of the enemy’s forces a chance is afforded 
of beating those forces in detail 

YTien operating on' double interior lines, whether offensive 
or defensive, two important considerations must be borne 
in mind. 

1. The forces on interior lines must not manceuvre in too 
confined an area, with regard to the numbers of their own forces 
and the forces on extenor lines opposed to them. For if so, 
opportunities wiU be offered to tlie separated forces of the 
enemy to combine and operate simultaneously, in which case the 
advantage of interior lines will be entirely lost. The enemy may 
crush the “ interior ” force bj" opposing it in front and at the 
same time attacking it in flank or rear. It will mn the risk of 
being overwhelmed. 

2. Neither on the other hand must the interior lines be too 
far separated from each other, for then one separated fraction 
may be defeated before the other can arrive to its assistance. 
An unexpected movement, a sudden night march, or greater 
mobflity, and the enemy maj’- interpose between the separated 
fractions of the force on interior lines. The whole advantage of 
the position wiU have been lost. 

In selecting the proper mean of the two extremes lies the 
art of the general. 
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When an army operates hy double interior lines, offensive 
or defensive, thou^ the ultimate objective may be the attack 
or defence of a strategic point or area, yet the primary object 
to be gained is the concentration of the separated fractions of 
the army. To succeed in the primary object — that is, to con- 
centrate first, to follow up the concentration by first reaching 
the objective, and . then to deliver battle against a separated 
fraction of the enem)^ s forces — ^is the hipest form of • this 
principle of strategic manoeuvre. 

Mmen two or more fractions of an army are on separate lines, 
with a view either to concentrate or to defend or attack a 
strategic point, or to combine both objects, then the time taken 
to concentrate, or to reach the desired point or both, must be 
considered, and not the distance. For instance (Plate IV., 
Fig. 4), two columns A and B of a Red army, separated by 
15 miles, are operating against two columns c and D of a Blue 
arm}^ separated bj’' 30 miles. Red desires to effect a concen- 
tration and fall upon c, one of the separated columns of 
Blue. If the ground be favourable and good roads exist, a and B 
•will be able to effect the necessar\" concentration and fall upon 
c (Blue) before D can reach c, to take part in the battle. But if 
the ground between Red’s separated columns a and B be 
unfavourable, or if,’ in order to concentrate, one of Red’s columirs 
has to cross a river by a single bridge, or tra'\'erse a mountain 
defile (see dotted line m x), it may -welt happen that Blue, though 
the distance which separates his two columns be Uvice as great 
as that which separates Red’s two columns, maj’’ effect a con- 
centration before Red. 

It is time therefore which must be taken into account, and 
not distance only ; and time and space together are two factors 
which must be considered in every strategic combination. 

Rapidit}"^ of movement — mobdity — is also of extreme im- 
portance in every operation of war, but especially so in the 
case of an army acting on interior as against an enemy acting 
on extenor lines. It will profit nothing being on interior hnes as 
to position if the movements of . the army, initially so advan- 
tageously placed, be eventually so slow that it is outmarched 
and outmanoeuvred by an opponent. 

Thus in July, 1708, Vendfirae, desiring to take up a 
position at Lessines in order to cover a proposed siege of 
Oudenarde, set out from Alost and moved up the river Dender 
towards Lessines, breaking the bridges of the river beliind 
liim. Marlborough guessed his intention, but dared not for the 
moment leave Assehe, where he was posted, for fear of uncovering 
Brussels. By the time Venddme's design became apparent, 
not only had he gained the advantage of an earher start, 
but Lessines, his objective, was nearer to him than to Marl- 
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borough.; but the latter’s subsequent operations were so rapid 
that altbougb moving by tbe “ curve of an arc, be outmarched 
Vendome on the chord,” and so not only anticipated the 
French General at Lessines, but interposed between him and 
his. own frontier. 

On March 9th, 1803, Sir Arthur Wellesley, with 2,000 Mysore 
horse and 10,000 British and Native infantry', broke up from 
Munyhur and crossed the Toongabudra River, his eventual ob- 
jective being Poona, towards which city his advance Avas generally 
directed Becoming “ aware of the importance of gaining posses- 
sion of the capital before Scindiah could assemble forces for its 
relief, or the threats of burning it, which the}' (Scindiah ;md 
Holkar) had uttered, could be executed, [Wellesley] put bimself at 
the head of the cavalr}', and, advancing by forced marches, reached 
Poona on April 19th, and entered the cit}' amidst the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants, whom, by an extraordinary effort, he 
had saved from the vengeance of a retua'ng enemy. In the 
thirty-two hours immediately preceding he had marched at tlie 
head of his horse above sixty miles — an instance of sustained 
effort, under the burning sun of India, which has never been 
exceeded in history.” * 

Those are two examples only, out of many which might bo 
quoted, illustrating the fact that superior mobility, on the part 
of an army on exterior lines, aa'UI compensate for disadvantage 
of position. In both the instances (quoted, the initial advantage 
as to position lay respectively with Vendome and tbe Mahrattas. 
who were on intenor lines with regard to their respective 
objectives, Lessines and Poona, and in both cases the forces on 
interior lines lost the advantage of position, not so much on 
accoimt of the dilatoriness of their own operations, but owing to 
the rapidity of movement of their opponents. 

Distinction between Concentration of two Separated Forces 

beyond and within striking- distance of the Enemy. 

Two separated forces converging towards a strategic objective 
which it is the intention of the enemy to defend by offering 
battle may — 

(1) Unite beyond striking distance of the enemy before con- 
tact takes place ; or 

(2) Unite within striking distance of the enemy, or on the 
actual field of battle. 

So far, aU that has been said refers primarily to the first 
of the two alternatives above mentioned, and this method is the 
more preferable of the two in that it is safer, for the junction of 
two forces on the site of contact, or -vA-itbin striking distance of an 
*“ Alison, “History of Europe.'' 
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enemy posted at or near tliat site, is a yeiy hazardous omration 
of war and one not as a rule resorted to from choice. The pos- 
sibility of being able to unite two divided forces on a held of 
battle is absolutely dependent upon secure, constant, and rapid 
communications. Bad roads, bad weather, the destruction of a 
bridge, a block on the railways, failures in communication, mis- 
takes on the part of subordinate commanders, are aU factors 
which have to be reckoned with when the strategic plan in- 
volves the junction of two separate forces on the fidd of battle, 
or within striking distance of the enem}'. A false rehance upon 
any of the above factors, or the failure of one factor to play its 
allotted part in the combination, may ruin the whole of the move- 
ments in contemplation. And these essential factois cannot be 
relied upon even in these days of railways, telegraph, and wireless 
telegraphy. Yet when circumstances happen to be so favourable 
that the desired result — a jimction of two separated forces on 
the site of contact — can be eflected, the consequences are 
attended as a rule with more success than to rmite first, for 
such a junction wiU probably be unexpected by the enemy, and 
will therefore be of the nature of a surprise, and may force him at 
the last moment to alter all his dispositions for dehveiing the 
impending battle, or compel a change whilst the battle is actually 
being fought. “ In future, this will be one of the resources of 
the great general — to bring about, imknown to his enemy, com- 
binations of forces from different points which will unite in the 
battlefield for a common object.’-’ * 

The Battle of Waterloo is a case in point Napoleon made all 
his dispositions in the first instance for an attack on Wellington 
alone. He held in reserve till past noon a force numbering 
15,000 men, which up to that time had not been engaged. 
But as the day drew on and the turning movement of the 
Prussians xmder Bliicher became more pronounced and certain, 
this reserve had to be diverted to hold the Prussians in check. 
What the consequences would have been had Bliicher not 
appeared, in which case Napoleon would have been able, towards 
the latter part of the afternoon, to put into his line of battle a 
fresh force of so great a strength against Wellington’s worn-out 
troops, must for ever remain an unsolved problem. 

A second instance of the successful junction of two separate 
forces in the field of battle- is the Vitoria Campaign, ISIS, ivith 
which the reader is already familiar, when Graham’s army on 
the field of battle practically first united with Wellington’s 
main army, and, coming down on the French right and 
right rear, drove Reille away, and thereby greatly contributed 
to the victory and the after consequences, the fruits of that 
success. ■ 

* “Modem Strategy,” Captain W. H. James, 1904. 
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Use and Value of “Containing” Forces. 

If tTvo separated fractions of an army can efiect a junction so 
speedily as to hare tune and opportunity to engage one of the 
separated fractions of an enemy’s forces before the other 
fraction can possibly arrive to its assistance, then the conditions 
for appljing the principle of double interior lines against 
double exterior lines are extremely favourable, for the vhole 
of the forces on interior lines can be employed in delivering the 
necessary stroke against one fraction of its opponent’s separated 
forces. But the conditions are not usually so favourable. In 
order, therefore, to prevent the possibility of the separated 
fraction of the enemy not attacked coming to the assistance of 
the fraction which is attacked, it becomes necessari' to emplo}' a 
“ containing ” force, whose duty it is to prevent the\wo separated 
fractions from joining forces. 

Let the case be assumed of an aimy, wjiose total numbers 
amount to 70,000 men, on double interior lines, pitted against 
a superior force of 100,000 men on double exterior lines, .50,000 
men being on each line. 

If the inferior force places half its numbers on each line, 
nothing viU have been gained. But if it places 10.000 to 1.5,000 
men on one line to contain one of the columns consisting ot 
50,000 men, and opposes the other coluum of .50,000 mt-n with 
the remainder, the probabilities of success on that particular line 
will be in its favour, for the weaker force, inferior on the whole in 
numbers, will be fighting one separated column of the enemy, 
■with superiority of numbers in its favour, an obvious advantage 
in so far as numbers wiU affect the issue. The duty devolving 
upon the commander of the containing force is clear and his 
responsibility great. His sole object is to prevent the separated 
fraction of the enemy to which he is immediate!}' opposed from 
effecting a junction ■with the other separated fraction. A proper 
selection of the ground upon which the operations will take place 
is of supreme importance, for it is evident that the containing 
force will be much assisted by natural or artificial obstacle.";, or 
both. If one of the columns acting on double exterior lines has. 
in order to effect a junction ■with the other, to force its wa\' over 
a mountain barrier or to cross a river, or if its path be baiTod 
by a fortress or entrenched position, then the dithculties ofi’ered 
by the defile or the fortified position ^vill manifestly much assist 
the duty of the containing force, and it is for this reason that an 
army acting on interior lines ■will always seek, if possible, to post 
its containing force on an obstacle, for the purpose of denying its 
passage to the enemy. 

The success of a force on interior lines is to a great extent 
dependent upon the correct appreciation of his duties of the 
officer commanding the containing force. 
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Turning and Flanking Movements. 

The. reader, when noting the five principles of strategic 
manoeuvre commented on in Chapter L, maj^ have asked himself 
why no mention was made of turning or flanking movements. 
A turning or flanking movement is certainl}’^ a strategic man- 
oeuvre ; and the reply to the question is .that all turning or 
flanking operations are neither more nor less’ than exterior or 
interior lines with regard to the objective in view, whether that 
objective be the enemy’s army in the field, or a geographical 
pomt or area. The movement ultimately may devdop and end 
m any one of the stated five principles of strategic manoeuvre, 
but in its initial stages it will fall under the principle now dis- 
cussed. This is so evident as to call for no further remarks. 

CAMPAIGN OF BLEXHEUI : INSTANCE OF A FLANK .MOVEilENT. 

One of the most brilliant flank inarches ever conducted to a 
successful issue was iilarlborough’s celebrated march from the 
Netherlands to the Danube in his campaign of 1704. Marl- 
borough’s march was a turning movement along the whole 
sti'afeegic flank and front of the French annies. The French 
could have interposed between Marlborough and his objective, 
the upper valley of the Danube, had they penetrated his real 
design, out only a few persons besides the British general knew 
of his intentions, and the secret was well kept. The' march 
was unopposed. Marlborough not only reached, but crossed the 
Danube, and levied mihtaiy contributions ri^ht up to the walls 
of the Bavarian capital, before Tallard, the French general, 
emerging from the defiles of the Black Forest, caused Prince 
Eugene to fall back. Then the Elector of Bavaria joined forces 
with Tallard. Marlborough and Eugene in then- turn united 
their forces, and there followed the battle and brilliant victorj”^ of 
Blenheim, one of the fifteen decisive battles of the world. 

Napoleon was a great admirer of Marlborough. He considered 
him one of the greatest of all generals, and studied closely aU 
his campaigns. Napoleon’s Ulm campaign of 1805 was modelled 
on this of Mai-lborough’s. ‘ , 

The value of time and of rapidity of movement — ^ 
mobility — in every operation of Avar has aheady been commented 
upon, and vdth reference to Marlborough’s campaign on the 
Danube, a third factor of importance is especially marked, 
namely, the advantages which may be derived from successfi^y 
concealing one’s designs from an opponent up to the last possible 
moment. 

iVhen Marlborough decided to make the upper valley of the 
Danube his objective he was on exterior hnes Avith regard to that 
objective as compared A\dth the armies of France, which, had 
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tlieir leaders but penetrated Marlborough’s design, might, os, 
has already been noted, have interposed directly or indirectly for 
the defence of the valley. But they failed to discover Slarl- 
■ borough's real intentions, and it is to this fact chiefly that the 
success of his march must be attributed. 

Prior to Vendbme setting out on his march to Lessines (see 
ante, page 68) Marlborough nad accuratel}" guessed his design, 
and had directed the Governor of Ath to reinforce Oudenarde, 
which orders had been earned out Vendrjme, already on interior 
lines, started on his march to Lessines, moving before Marlborough, 
and so gained a second advantage ; but Marlborough, knoAving the 
Preneh general’s objective to be Lessines, marched also for that 
place, and so rapid was his mte of marching that in spite of 
the two disadvantages noted he forestalled Vendumc at the 
common objective. 

Why Armies Operate by “Double Exterior” Lines. 

• If the advantage of interior lines against double exterior lines 
be so great, why do aimies ever operate on double exterior 
lines ? The answer is that armies usually act on double exterior 
lines from necessity, and not from choice. If an army beyond 
a certain strength Acts on one line only, then the time taken 
to deploy for battle will be so great that it would be- iniiios>iblo 
to put all disposable troops into line of battle. But i' is an 
established maxim of war to employ all available aoons in 
action, otherwise a superior army may risk being beaten in detail. 
Consequentlj'’, in order to deploy all his available foi’ees, a com- 
mander wiU advance by more roads than one. This ailvanco 
b}^ double lines not only diminishes the length of the columns 
and increases the rapidity of marching, but also facilitates 
suppty. To advance, then, on double lines when each column 
is within supporting distance of the other is sound strategy. 
Unfortunately, the nature of the country to be traversed, the 
direction of the roads and railways, and the conformation of the 
base line from which the armies set out, will not ahvays [)erinit 
of an advance of double or more columns within supjiorting 
' distance of each other. The question, therefore, resolves itself into 
a choice between tAvo evils. If the whole anny be concentrated 
in one column, that column may have to fight a dccisiA’e battle 
Avithout any possibility of employing the Avhole of its forces in 
battle, and so Avill fight at a manifest tlisarlvantage. On the 
other hand, if the array advances on double lines there reuiains 
the risk that one separated column may haA'e to fi.ght a decisive 
battle before the other column can arrive to its assistance. 

Of the two eAuls the latter is often the lesser, for the cuemA 
may equallv dirdde his forces, and so be inferior on both lines ; or 
should he employ a containing force, and fall with the remainder 
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on pne column, there is al-R-ays the chance that the containing 
•force may not rise to the role apportioned . to it, or it ina}’- be 
defeated and swept aside before any. reaUy decisive action be 
brought off If the army on double lines be so strong, that each 
of its separated forces is superior to the total numbers which 
can be opposed to. it by the enemy, then the danger of operating 
by double lines is much diminished, and in some cases the 
manoeim-e is actually advantageous, for wlule one of the separated 
forces acts against the front of the adxersary, the other may be 
directed against his flank, copamunications, or rear, and so roU 
him up altogether. . 

Moreover, when operating in certain countries, especiaUv in 
mountain warfare or forest lighting, there is a limit, which is 
soon reached, beyond which a force of a certain strength cannot 
advantageous!}' be employed. No profit under such circum- 
stances can he expected from operating on a single line. Con- 
sequently, to make use of the excess numbers available on a 
second line of operations is sound strateg}'. ^ 

T\nien acting in concert with serai-civihsed or savage allies, 
to operate with the disciplined mass of one’s own troops by one 
line, and employ the allies under the leadership of British ofificers 
on a second line, is a division of forces often acted upon -with 
great success by British generals. Sir Garnet Wolseley, in his 
advance on Coomassie (1^4) adopted this method. His regular 
troops formed the main advance, whibt on either flank, were 
forces composed of irregular imdisciplined allies .under the 
command of British. officers. 

The principle of strategy now imder discussion is not affected 
by the numbers of two opposing forces. 

If the leader of an army separated into two or more frac- 
tions can concentrate that army more quickly than his antagonist 
can concentrate his separated forces, then the leader of the army 
which concentrates first is, with regard to a movement of 
concentration, on “ interior ” lines ns compared with the lines on 
which his adversaiy Ls operating, even though he may be when 
concentrated numerically weaker in numbers than the one 
separated fraction of the enemy to which he may be opposed, ■ 
for he has concentrated his whole available force,' which his 
opponent has not succeeded in doing. 

Variations of the Principle of Interior versus Exterior 

Lines. 

The variations which may arise in adopting this principle of 
manoeuvre, interior versus exterior lines, are many, variea, and 
sometimes very complicated. . 

They may be summed yip as follows : — 
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AS EEGAEDS A STRATEGIC POIN'T OXLY. 

1. Single interior line versus single exterior line. 

2. Single interior line versus double or multiple exterior 
lines. 

3. Double or multiple interior lines versus single exterior 
line. ■ 

4. Double or multiple interior Unes versus double or multiple 
exterior lines. 

AS REGARDS ilOVEilEXTS OF COXCEXTRATIOX OXLY. 

5. Single interior line versus double or multiple exterior lines. 

6. Double or multiple interior lines versius single exterior 
line. 

7. Double or multiple interior lines versus double or multiple 
exterior lines. 

Variations 2, 4, 5, and 7 call for no special remarks, but tbe 
reader maj' perhaps not at first understand variations 1, 3, and 
6, so that a feiv words of explanation with regard to them are 
necessaiy. 

Variation 1. Any one force defending any particular point 
■which it is the object of the enemy, to gain possession of is on 
an interior single line of defence, if it can reach and so place 
itself to defend that point, whether directly or induectly, before 
the enemy — also on a single line of attack — can reach it or 
make a decisive stroke for its possession. 

Variation 3. A force may be divided, that is, on two or more 
separate lines, for the defence of a point which is the immediate 
objective of the enemy. This division of forces may be necessary 
for convenience of supplies, or may have been entailed owing to 
absence of news of the enemy’s movements, or uncertaint}' from 
what du'ectionhis real attack i\t 11 take place. But if the separated 
fractions of the aimy on the defence can be concentrated to 
defend the threatened point, whether directly or indirectly, then 
it may be said to be on double interior lines as against a 
single exterior line, if the enemy operates by one line only. 

Variation 6. Tbe remarks on Variation 3 also apply to G. A 
force may be divided as against an euemy in a single lino of attack. 
But if the separated fractions can concentrate before the enemy 
attacks, it may be said to be in double interior lines as against a 
single exterior line. 

Examples of Interior versus Exterior Lines. 

CAJIPAIGX EXDIXG AVITH THE SIEGE AXD F.ALL OF SERIXG.VR.tTA.M, 

irsttl. (HAT XII. I 

Lord iloimington, Governor-General of India, ha'ving resolved 
to undertake operations against Tippoo Sultan, ruler of ^lysore, 
the following forces were set in motion. 
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On Febniary 3rd, 1799, General' Harris, commanding the 
Madras army, was ordered to enter Mysore territory and advance 
against Seriiigapatam. 

“On the same day Lieut-General Stuart, commanding the 
Bombay army, received ordem to co-operate in the attack on 
Tipppo’s capital by advancing simultaneously on it from Can- 
nanore, a tovm on .the Malabar coast about 100 mUes south- 
west of Seringapatam.” 

The army, of the Nizam was also moving on Seringapatam 
from Hyderabad. ; * • 

Thus three separate armies were to concentrate on the Mysore 
capital— -one army, General Harris’s, from the east ; the second. 
General Stuart’s, from the west ; and the third, the Nizam’s, from 
the north., 

“ The ' total strength of these three armies amounted to 
approximately 4-3,000 men. To oppose these forces Tippoo 
had an army, as yet not assembled, and the uncertain hope 
of aid from France.” He actua% received from Mauritius 
a reinforcement of seventy-six Europeans and twenty- six 
mulattos. . . , 

Febrxuxry iWi. — Han-is. moved from YeUore, and on the 
18th Februar}’' etiected a junction with the Nizam’s army. 

March Gth . — These two armies, called the “Gi-and Amy,” 
crossed the M 3 'sore frontier. 

Tippoo, learning of the approach of the “ Grand Amy,’’ 
resolved to strike a decisive blow. Leaving small forces to 
watch the combiued British__ and Nizam’s armies, he, at the 
end of February, turned westwards at the head of about 60,000 
men, in the hope of surprising and beating the Bombay amy 
under Stuart, which he was awaie was marching oh his capital 
through Coorg. 

Fwruary 2167. — The Bomba}’’ ai-my left Cannanore, and four 
days later reached the summit of the Bondichemin Pass. 

Mojrch Ind -. — It took post at-Sidapore, but the commander 
made a di’rision of forces by detaching a brigade of native troops 
eight miles to his front 

March 7th. — Suddenly, in the early morning, this isolated 
brigade was attacked by large mirsses of Tippoo’s army. It was 
on the point of being annihilated after a stubborn defence, 
when fortunately General Stuart arrived to its assistance, and 
“ the valour of the British supplied the deficiencies of their 
tactics, and after a conflict of several hour’s the Mysoreans were 
repulsed”'^ 

Tippoo retreated to his camp, remained stationar’y for a 
few da 3 ’s, then returned to Sermgapatam, wherre he arrived 
on the 11th. 

March lAth . — Tippoo moved east to meet the “ Grand Amy.-’ 
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March 2Ith . — He attacked this arm}’ near Halavelly with 
great resolution, but was eventually repulsed. 

Tippoo retreated again to Seringapatam. 

April 5th . — The “ Grand Army,” making a skilful change in 
its line of march, took groimd opposite the west face of the 
fort of Seringapatam. The Bombay arm}', having continued its 
march towards Tippoo’s capital, took ground on the northern’ 
face. 

The two armies were thus concentrated for the siege. 

May 4th . — Seringapatam was taken by assault, an assault 
which ranks amongst tne foremost of the exploits of the British 
Army. 

Rcmarl^s. 

Tippoo, at Seringapatam, was on a single defensive interior 
line with regard to the two armies which opposed him. He 
delivered two separate determined strokes, one against each 
army, in entirely opposite directions, yet Seiingapatam was not 
uncovered. He was back in Seringapatam in time to defend 
the place before the concenti’ation of the British forces in 
front of its walls, Tippoo nearly succeeded in his object of 
defeating the separated Bombay army. The result, had he 
been so far successful, would have been serious, for the co- 
operation of the Bombay army was necessary to the siege 
of the fortress. 

That Tippoo Sultan was imsuccessful in his operations was 
due, not to faulty strategy on his part, but to his misfortmie in 
having to meet a foe whose gi'eat superiority in tactics not only 
compensated for ver}' great inferiority in numbers, but also, by 
defeating him in battle, denied him the fniits of his strateg}’. 

In shutting up so great a force in Seringajiatani for the 
defence of that place, it would appear that Tippoo undoubtedly 
committed an error. A smaller force would equally well have 
defended Seringapatam. Had Tippoo, having left a garrison 
in the Mysore capital, personally taken the field with his 
mobile cavalry, ana followed the strategy and tactics of his 
previous campaigns, the war might have been endlessly ]iro- 
longed ; in any case very arduous further operations would have 
been necessary finally to overthrow his power. For a guerilla 
warfare would probably have ensued, of the same nature as that 
which followed the great battles of the Mahratta M ar, as that 
which succeeded the second, rehef of Lucknow, and as that 
which for two years continued after the capture of ]\Iandalay. 

The fall of Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, combined 
with the death of Tippoo Sultan, is an instance of the capture 
of an enemy’s capital terminating hostilities.* 

* AiitJioritiee : Colonel G. ilalleson, '■ Seringniat.nm, Past and Present : 
Forrest, “ Sepoy Generals." 
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EGYPTIAN CAaiPAIGN. 1801. 

After Elleber’s assassination in Cairo, General Menou suc- 
ceeded to the command of the French forces in E^mt. This 
officer refused to ratify the convention of El-Arish, and thereupon 
the British Government determined to expel the French from 
Egypt. • 

British Pla/ns and Forces. 

The corps of Sir Ralph Ahercrombie, appointed to command 
the British armies, then in the Mediterranean, about 17,500 
strong', ■was ordered to disembark in Egypt. 

, Sn- David Baird, with 8,000 troops, was to sad. from Bombay 
to Suez, cross the desert and descend the Nile to Cairo. 

The army of the Grand Yizier was to break up from Acre, 
and cross the desert which separates S}Tia from Egypt 

The British forces were acting at the outset from three 
divergent bases, on three “exterior lines” of operation. The 
distances which at first separated all three fractions were so 
great that each was out of touch ivith the other. Tlie French, 
on the other hand, had the advantage of a central position, and 
possession of aU the fortified places in Egjqit. 

Alison says : “ The project was magnincentfy conceived, hut 
it presented almost insurmountable difficulties in the execution, 
and it was easy to perceive that the weight of the contest would 
fall upon Abercrombie’s forces. To combine an attack ivith 
success from Various quarters, on an enemy in possession of a 
central position, from whence he can, at pleasure, crush the first 
who approaches, is at all times a difficult and hazardous oper- 
ation, But what must it be when the forces brought together 
for the enterprise are drawn from different quarters of the globe, 
and the tumultuous levies of Asia Minor are to be supported by 
the infantry of England proceeding up the Mediterranean, and 
the sable battalions of Hindustan wafted from the shores of 
India by the Red Sea ? ” 

The Ottoman forces were in a bad state of discipline owing 
to recent defeats inflicted on them b}’' the French ; they were 
weakened bj’’ plague, and their commander was verj'^ dilatory in 
completing his arrangements for an advance. 

Sir Rmph Abercrombie soon discovered that no reliance 
could be placed on thefr co-operation, neither could he rely “ on 
the distant and uncertain aid of the Indian Army.” He there- 
fore decided to commence the undertaking by himself with his 
own troops alone. 

French Forces and Movements. 

General Menou had at his disposal a total force of between 
27,000 and 28,000 men, but he made no dispositions to dispute 
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the threatened invasion. The French arm}' remained in their 
respective garrisons. 

British Moveraents. 

On the 1st of March, the British fleet signalled the Egyptian 
coast, and on the 2nd, in ispite of the opposition made by 2,000 
French troops ver}"^ advantageously posted, effected a landing on 
the shore. The vhole of the troops and all stores having disem- 
barked, the castle of Aboukir vas invested, and entrenchments 
were throivn up round the British camp. 

On the 12th, the British genei-al moved forward to ^landora 
tower, where he encamped. The French, reinforced from Cairo 
and Rosetta, now amounting to G,000 men with 5 .guns, took 
position in thi-ee lines covermg the road to Ramanieh, which 
commanded the direct communication to Cairo and the interior 
of Egjgit and Alexandria 

Tne selection of Aboukir Bay as the point of disembarkation 
was very judicious, not only for tactical reasons, but for further 
strategical movements, for the ami}' once landed, the French 
ivith regard to this particular line of operations would be 
placed on two exterior lines, one to cover Alexandria, and the 
other line to cover Rosetta and Cairo ; or should they con- 
centrate on one hne only, then the road either to Alexandria 
or Cairo, as the case might be, would be left open. 

On the 13th the British advanced, and after sustaining con- 
siderable losses drove back the first and second lines of the French, 
who then retired with the bulk of their forces into Alexandria. 

The road to Ramanieh was now open to the British, closed to 
the French. 

On the 19th General Menou, from Cairo, discovered a 
circuitous route into Alexandria, and having with him reinforce- 
ments, raised the French forces in Alexandria to 1,100 strong, 
with 46 guns. 

On the 20th the castle of Aboukir surrendered. 

On the 21st took place the battle of Alexandria. The battle 
was a decisive victory for the British arms. Our loss amounted 
to 1,.500 kUled and wounded, amongst the former being, 
unfortimately, the British leader himself ; tliat of the French to 
over 2,000. The forces engaged on both sides numbered each 
some 12,000 strong. These numbers are comparatively insignifi- 
cant, and at first sight the victory or defeat of cither anny 
would appear a matter of httle moment, and to involve no 
great consequences either waj”^ in its ultimate eSeets. Alison, 
however, remarks: “The battle of Alexandria not onh- 
delivered Egypt from the RepubUcan yoke: it decided in its 
ultimate consequences the fate of the cirilised world. The 
importance of a triumph is not alwaj’s to be measured by the 
number of troops engaged : 24,000 Romans, under Ciesar at 
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Pharsalia, changed the fate of antiquity: 35,000 Greeks under 
Alexander subverted the Empires of the East ; 30.000 Re- 
publicans at Marengo . seated Aapoleon on the Consular throne, 
and established a power which overturned nearly all the 
monarchies of Eui-ope. The contest of 12,000 British with an 
equal number of French, on the sands of Alexandi-ia, in its 
remote effects overthrew a greater Empire than that of Charle- 
magne, and rescued mankind from a more galling t}uanny than 
that of the Roman Emperors. It first elevated the, hopes and 
confirmed the resolution of the British soldiers; it first broke 
the charm by which the continental nations had been so long 
enthraUed; it first revived the military spirit of the British 
people, and awakened the pleasing hope that the descendants of 
the Auctors of Cressy and Agincourt had not degenerated from 
the valour of their fathers. Nothing but the recollection of this 
decisive trial of strength could have supported the British 
nation through the arduous conflict which awaited them on the 
renewal of the war, and induced them to remain fiiTU and 
unshaken amidst the successive prostration of ever}’^ continental 
2 }ower, till the dawn of hope began to appear over the summit 
of the Pj'renees, and the eastern sky was reddened by the 
conflagration of Moscow. The continental nations, accustomed 
to the shock of vast armies, and to regard the British only as a 
naval power, attached little importance to the contest of such 
inconsiderable bodies of men on a distant shore; hut the 
prophetic eye of Napoleon at once discerned the magnitude of 
its consequences, and he received the intelligence of the disaster 
at Alexandria vdth a degree of anguish equalled only by that 
experienced from the shock of Trafalgar.”* 

For some days after the battle both opponents remained 
stationary; but the British received a reinforcement of 6,000 
Albanians. To these were added a British detachment of 1,000 
men, and this combined force advanced on Rosetta. The 
French garrison of that place retired to Damietta 

The British army beii^ reinforced bj'^ 3,000 men in the 
beginning of May, General Hutchinson, who had succeeded to the 
command, decided upon recommencing offensive operations. 
General !Menou detached 4,000 troops under La Grange to 
relieve Rosetta, but La Grange, arriving too late, took post at 
El-Haft. 

Genei’al Menou himself held on to Alexandria, which General 
Hutchinson, by cutting through the isthmus separating Lakes 
^laadieh and Mareotis, practicaUy isolated from Eg}pt. 

Meanwhile, the Grand Vizier, “ encouraged by the unwonted 
inteUigence of the defeat of the French forces, and relieved by 
the cessation of plague in his, army,” had set his troops in motion 
• Alison, “ History of Europe.” 
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and crossed the desert. At approach, the French abandoned 
Salahieh and Balbeis, and the garrisons of these places retreated 
on Cairo. 

General Hutchinson, leaving a detachment to observe Alex- 
andria, advanced on Ramanieh. 

La Grange at El-Haft, threatened by 4,000 British and 0,000 
Turks, retreated. 

General Hutchinson directed his advance towards Ramanieh, 
and the British forces once at that place would interpose 
between La Grange at El-Haft and Henou at Alexandria ; the 
movement consequently forced La Grange to retire on Cairo. 

The Briti-sh flotilla, ascending the Nile, captured an impor- 
tant convoj’’ descending the river for the use of the garrison at 
Alexandria. 

The arrival of La Grange raised to 10,000 men the French 
forces at Cairo under Generid Belliard, who then, at the head of 
6,000 chosen troops, moved forward to El-Hanka to meet the 
Turkish force. 

Assisted by a few British officers, the Grand Vizier tacticall}' 
disposed his troops so efiectively that, after an indecisive contest 
lasting five hours, Belliard retreated on Cairo. 

General Hutchinson advanced against Cairo. 

On the 20th Haj' the combined British and Turkish armies 
■ invested the capital. 

On the 21st Hay General Belliard capitulated with 13,072 
combatants. 

But what, in the meanwhile, had become of the Indian army 
under Sir David Baird '< This force, 6,400 strong, had finally 
concentrated at Bombay on April 3rd. General Baird per- 
sonally embarked on the 6th. On the 25th he reached lilocha, 
and thence proceeded to Jeddah. His intention was to disembark 
his army at Suez, thus diminishing the chfficulties of an arduous 
march across the desert to Cairo, “ but the season was too late, 
and the means of naval transjjort insufficient.” The transports 
were two months making the vojmge, and lost two ships on the 
wa}'. Eventually the army reached Kosseir, in Upper Eg^-pt, at 
the end of June, and on the 30th of that month Sir Darid 
Baud commenced his famous march (120 mdes) across the desert 
to the Nile, striking that river at Renseh. Here he received 
despatches fi-om General Hutchinson, which, .giring him reliable 
information as to the position of affairs in EgJlit, directed him 
to descend the Nile to Cairo, in order to co-operate in an 
attack on Alexandiia. The force, in consequence of these in- 
structions, embarked in boats at Thebes, and, after a voyage of 
nine days, reached Cairo on the 10th August, the whole 
force bemg assembled in the Isle of Rhonda b}' the 27th of 
the month. 


G 
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General Hutchinson, at the head of 16,000 men, had already- 
started in the beginning of August for Alexandria. 

On the evening of the 27th August General Baird began to 
move forward on Alexandria, and on the 30tli of the monm had 
reached Rosetta, with the leading diHsion of his army. 

On that day Menou, finding resistance hopeless, and doubt- 
less influenced by the amval of Baird’s force, proposed to treat 
for the suiTender of Alexandria. On the 31st August Alexandria 
capitulated, 10,000 men and vast quantities of warlike stores, 
including 312 guns, falling into the hands of the British. 

After the surrender of Alexandria General Hutchinson 
returned to England with the greater part of his army, leaving 
12,000 men, including the Indian troops, to secure the country 
until a general peace. 

■ Remarhs. 

Thd French in Egypt were on “ interior lines.” The British 
and Turkish forces, acting from three different bases, were on 
three “ exterior lines.” Owing to the great distances , which 
separated the three fractions of the army, any unity of action 
was from the outset an impossibility. Two fractions of the 
army failed to airive in time, and the British general eventually 
was compelled to act alone Avith that part of the army under 
his immediate command. 

The French general, instead of disputing the disembarkation 
of the British army with superior forces, m which event it Ls 
probable that the British leader would not have succeeded in 
effecting a landing, opposed the disembarkation with a force 
of 2,000 men only. 

So_ far, however, from General Jlenou regarding the landing 
as a success on the part of the Enghsh general, and a failure on 
his o-wn part, he presumed he had the British force more surely 
in his power. His opponents’ numbers were insignificant; he 
could defeat them on land. At sea, on board the transports, they 
were invulnerable. At that time the British ai-my and the fight- 
ing qualities of the British soldier were not held in high esteem 
b}" Continental nations. The victory of Alexandria proved the 
general mistake. General Hut-chinson, at Ramanieh, had turned 
the tables. He had interposed between the di-vided forces of the 
French army. One of the three sepai-ated fractions of his ovti 
army now appearing on the scene, he was in a strong position, 
and numericall}^ superior to either of the separated French forces 
in Alexandria and Cairo. The British leader first struck at the 
latter place, which immediately capitirlated ; he then turned on 
Alexandria, which did likewise.* 

• The description of this campaign is a summary of that given by Alison 
in his “ History of Europe.” 
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Double Interior Lines versus Multiple Exterior Lines. 

JIASSfiXA’S rS-TASIOX OF PORTUGAL. ISIO. (^UP VL) 

Massena’s original instructions, issued by Napoleon, had been 
to invade Portugal by both banks of the Tagus at the same 
time. But WeUmgton, ovdng to his possession of the bridge at 
Villa Velha, vas possessed of an interior line of communications, 
^lassena feared an advance by both banks, because it vrould 
then be in Wellington’s power to fall with a superior force on 
one French detachment separated by a broad river from the 
other. He decided to invade Portugal by the line of the 
jMondego, and directed a concentration of his troops in that 
valley. 

Reynier, one of Hassena’s corps commanders, was in the valley 
of the Tagus. Opposite to him was a British division commanded 
by Hdl, posted there to watch Reynier. 

Rej-nier passed to the right bank of the Tagus ; Hill con- 
formed to the movement. 

Reynier to Coria ; Hill to Sarzedas, where he was supported 
by Leith on the line of the River Zezere. 

Reynier manoeuvred so as to render it doubtful whether he 
meant to repass the Tagus, to advance upon Sarzedas, or to join 
Hassena. 

Hassena directed the following movements : — 

Rejmier to Guarda, 

Ney to Macal de Chao. 

Junot to PinheL 

By these movements three separate roads were menaced, and 
the allies kept in suspense as to the ultimate objective. 

Wellington, ■ underotandlng a serious operation was in con- 
templation, ordered Hill (from Sarzedas) and Leith to concentmto 
on tlie line of the River Alva 

On Massena’s decision to advance by one road, that on the 
right bank of the Mondego, becoming known, Wellington 
crossed to that bank, and calhnEf Hill and Leith to him, con- 
centrated and took post on the ridge of Busaco. 

Itlassena likewise concentrated the corps of Xey, Junot. and 
Reynier. 

He attacked the ridge of Busaco on the 29th September, but 
was repulsed. 

Bemarlv. 

Massena’s forces for the invasion of Portugal originally 
extended from the River Esla on the right, up to and south of 
the Tagus on the left. His real jilan and line of advance was 
unknown to Wellington, consequently the allied annies had 
also necessarily to be much extended. 

Wellington’s interior communications, by reason of his 
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possession of the bridge of Villa Velha, thwarted any advance 
by the line of the Tagus. 

Each movement of concentmtion made by Mass^na was con- 
formed to by Wellington. Being on interior lines, he succeeded 
in concentrating an his available forces ' in tune to ; meet 
Mass&ia’s concentrated attack on the ridge of Busaco. ' 

Turning to more recent times, the South African campaign 
furnishes an example of “interior vermis exterior” lines. The 
campaign itself may rouglily be divided into four phases, viz. : — 

(1) That of a successful defence of the invaded Colonies 
offered W the British forces. 

(2) Unsuccessful attack by the British on the field forces of 
the two Repubhcs. 

(3) Successful invasion of the two Repubhcs by the British. 

(4) Irregular (“guerilla ”) warfare in the final conquest of 
the Transvaal and Free State Territories. 

During the first phase the two Republics acted from the 
ceuti’e of a circle outwards. Interior offensive lines of attack 

During the second and third phases the strategy of the 
operations as a whole, and not with respect to the operations of 
each column of attack, may be regarded as that of interior 
defensive lines against exterior offensive lines. 

The great mobility of the Boers — practically all mounted 
men — was of enormous advantage in all their strategical and 
tactical combinations, in that it permitted them to evade every 
combination made to shatter their forces at one decisive stroke. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

PENETRATING OR BREAKING THROUGH AN ENEMY’S 
STRATEGIC FRONT. 

General Remarks concerning the Application of the Principle — Inva-ion of the 
Carnatic by Hyder Adi, 1780 — Reasons which Leaci to a Dispersion of 
Forces on a Strategic Front too Extended for its Adequate Defence- 
Probable Increased Use of this Priociple in Campaigns of the Future — 
Wellington Breaks tlio French Strategic Front, 1812. 

General Remarks concerning the Application of the 

Principle. 

The danger to which an. array is exposed irhen operating by 
more than one line which starts from the same base lies in the 
fact that the enemy may interpose between the heads of tlie 
separated columns and beat them in detail. In other words, the 
enemy may break through its strategic fi-ont. (See Plate 1 Fig. 4. ) 

The strategic front of an army on a simple (single) line of 
operations is broader than the tactical front occupied for battle. 
It is comparatively much broader when an army moves b}' more 
than one hne. If an army on more than one line is not con- 
centrated on its tactical front when contact takes place, then a 
mass of troops directed on any weak point of its strategical front 
has many cuances of breaking through that front, provided 
always that the attock be resolute and well jiushed home. If 
the attack be successful in breaking the strategic front, tlicn not 
only wUl the columns to either flank of the point broken through 
be separated, but thej' may be still further dri^■en asunder by 
application of the principle discu.sscd in the previous chapter. 
“Interior versus Exterior Lines.” For the force which has 
broken through the strategic front of its opponent will naturally 
be on interior lines with regard to moveiiients of concentration 
of the separated fractions of the enemy’s force.s. 

The principle of breaking a front may also be jmt in jiracticc 
against an enemy operating b}' one line only, if the strategic 
front of the enemy he unduly extended or otlicrwise weak, and 
the strategic results of the mnneeuvre. if successful, will in this 
case and under certain conditions be greater than in the case 
when the enemj’ is operating by double lines. For in the foniicr 
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case, if the strategic front be pierced, then the sepa;rated fraction 
of the enemy will be cut off fr’om its line of retreat, while in the 
latter — that is, if two or more hnes of parallel retreat be available 
— the sepai-ated parts may bj' a rapid retirement, or if the pursuit 
is notr vigorous, be enabled to effect a junction. 

The following is a summary of Hamley’s remarks : * 

“ The parts of an enemy’s force being thus separated, a con- 
taining force is used to prevent the reumon of the enemy’s parts, 
while the main force strikes one of these detached portions. - 

“ The result being that either of the parts of the separated 
army which stands to fight ma}"^ find itself exposed to the blows 
of the full force of the antagonist, minus a detachment left to 
contain the other part.” 

“ By alternating such bloAvs the assailant may continue both 
to weaken his antagonist and to interfere between the parts.” 

, “ As the commander of a separated part of an army will be 
playing the enemj^’s game if he stands to fight, his best courae 
Avill he to retreat in order to reunite, and this will be best effected 
by taking advantage of every position to retard the enemy on 
both hnes.” 

“ In such a case a commander who perceives an opportunity 
for separating the enemy and ovenvhelming a portion of his 
force need not generally he sohcitous to cover his oivn communi- 
cations duiing the operations, since the enemy will be in no 
condition to assail them.” ' 

“ It is necessary, however, to remark that the force which 
aims at separating the parts of an enemy should be so superior to 
either part singly as to preserve a superiority after detaching a 
force in pursuit of the portion fii’st defeated.” 

Napoleon was a gi'eat exponent of the art of breaking the 
strategic fi'ont of an enemy, and his campaigns are the ones 
usuahy studied as models of the application of the principle. 
But the principle was known and practised long before the time 
of Napoleon, even by Eastern leaders. Hyder Ali in 1780 
successfully applied the. principle, and the operations of that 
year are here quoted as an example. 

IXWASIOK OF THE CAKSATIO BY HYDER ALI, 1780. (JIAP XIL) 

Determining upon an invasion of the Carnatic, Hyder Ali in 
•lime, 1780, left Bangalore at the head of a large and well-appointed 
army and descended from the uplands of Mysore into the plains. 
His sudden advance was quite unexpected. The British forces, 
dispersed in their various cantonments, were altogether unpre- 
pared for the emergency, so that the imiption of Hyder mto 
the plains of the Carnatic was itself a penetration of the front 
which faced towards the ^lysore highlands. 

* Quoted from “ The Elements of Strategy ” (Tovey & Maguire). 
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Sii’ Hector Munro at tlint time' commanded the troojjs in 
Madras. His first instructions -n-ere necessarily those for a con- 
centration of the scattered British forces. The 'openint'- phases of 
the campaign may be passed over, since they are not'connected 
mth the prmciple now under diseussiou, with regard to which it 
. is only necessary to say that Sir Hector Munro’s project included 
the concentration at Conjevaram, about fortj- miles from Madras, 
of a force under his own immediate command, and one under 
command of Colonel Baillie. Munro arrived at Coujevaram on 
the 29 th of August. 

On the 3rd September Hyder Ah took post six miles to we.‘;r- 
ward of Miinro, and entrenched himself so strongl}' that the 
British general hesitated to attack. 

Colonel Baillie, on the 2.5th August, had reached the Eiver 
Cortelaur, but the river during the night had become so swollen 
by rain that its pass^e was not effected till the 3rd September. 

On the Gth, Baihie reached Perambakum, fourteen miles from 
Conjevaram. On this day Tippoo attacked him, but the British 
force held its ovm, and Tippoo ivithdrew. Munro, watclied by 
Hyder, remained inactive, though the sounds of the action could 
be heard in his camp. Hyder so manceuvred as to inteqiose 
directly between Munro and Baillie. 

September 7th passed with no movement on Munro’s part. 

On September 8th a letter from Baillie reached Munro, stating 
his difficulties and demanding assistance. Munro detailed 1,000 
of his best troops to reinforce Baillie. Purposely misled by the 
guides, the detachment was nearly betrayed into Hyder's hands, 
but Colonel Fletcher, who commanded tlie column, being su.spicious 
that all was not right, took his own course, and reached Baillie 
in safet}’ on the 9tli. On that da}' Hyder also reinforced Tippoo. 
Munro remained in camp. 

On the evening of the 9th, Baillie continued his march to 
join Munro at Conjevaram, but, harassed by Tippoo, and uncertain 
of the route and the nature of the couutr}' he was traversing, 
halted after he had gone five miles. As soon as it became liglu 
enough Badhe again continued his march, when he was attaclted 
by Hyder and lippoo’s combined forces. Overwhelmed by very 
superior numbers, the force under Baillie made a gallant fight. 
Resistance,however, was hopeless, and ultimately the few surr-ivors 
who remained ahve surrendered At daybreak on the 10th, 
Mum'o, hearing the firing, moved out to Baillie's assistance, 
but after proceeding four miles only he changed the direction 
of his line of march; then, hearing from fugitives of Baillie's 
defeat, he returned to Conjevaram. On tlie 1 1th 3Iunr<'. aban- 
doning all his stores at Conjevaram, retreated, and on the loth 
reached Jladras. 

Hyder ’made good use of the success he had gained. Ho 
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reduced Arcot, laid sie^e to Wandewash, Vellore, Cliiugleput, and 
all tire strong places ol the Carnatic. The -whole open- country 
was ravaged hy the M 3 'sorean horse, who, penetrating to the very 
walls of Madras itself, created the utmost consternation- in the 
to^vn, the inhabitants of which even went so far as to make 
preparations for crossing the bar, and abandoning Madras, if 
not the whole Carnatic, to its fate.* 

Hyder, ha-ving mtei*posed between the forces of Munro and 
BaUlie, had broken through their strategic front, though that 
front in this particular instance -was veiy limited. Ha-?ing 
secured this initial advantage, he withdrew a great part of his 
army immediate!}’- in front of Mum-o, and reinforced Tippoo, 
opposed to Bailhe. By reason of the very superior numbers he 
then put into his line of battle, he utterly crushed Bailhe. He 
then, m turn, attacked and harassed Munro in his retreat from 
Conjevaram. 

Reasons which Lead to a Dispersion of Forces on a Strategic 
Front too Extended for its Adequate Defence. 

Since the- dangem of operating by double or multiple lines 
are so great, the motives which induce a general to manoeuvre 
strategically by more than one hne must be inquired into. It is 
only natural to presume that the advantages to be derived from 
operating by a simple (single) line with forces concentrated on 
a strategic front not too extended for its adequate defence 
will not be lightly thrown aside and abandoned, .unless com- 
pensating benefits be gained. The causes are clear enough, and 
need only to be stated to be at once understood and appreciated. 
Some of these causes have already been touched upon in the 
preceding chapter. They may be shortly summarised as follows : — 

1. Mn army, the numbers of which exceed a certain total, 
if it should march by one road only and meet an enemy 
already deployed for battle, runs the risk of having the head of 
its column driven back and defeated before the rear could 
arrive to its assistance. 

2. To move by as many roads as possible, even if the roads 
are not -within supporting distance of each other, favours rajjidity 
of marching, and generally increases the mobility of an army. 

3. It is far more convenient, and is sometimes absolutely 
necessar}' for purposes of supply. 

4. Political or local reasons often induce a general to cover 
an area which be would otherwise prefer to abandon 

With regard to 1, Hamley pomts out that had ISTapoleon, 
in his invasion of Belgium, 1815, advanced by one single line, 
instead of by thi-ee roads, his army, consisting of 90,000 infantiy, 
20,000 cavalry, 350 guns, etc., would have extended to forty- 

* Fortescne, “History of the British Army.” 
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nine miles, and this iiTespeetire of baggage or stores of an;- 
description. The deployment of a force extended forty-nine 
miles along one road to meet an antagonist, Avho might already 
be prepared for battle, n-ould have been a sheer impossibility. 
Hence, Napoleon vas obliged to moye bv more than one 
road. 

Reasons 2 and 3 need no special comment ; the advan- 
tages stated are obvious. 

With regard to 4, at the commencemeiit of the South 
African v-ar political and local reasons led to the occupation of 
a very extended front for the defence of Cape Colony, a front 
which was so weak that it might easily have been pierced l)y an 
adversary possessed of greater strategic skill than that e.xhibitcd 
h}- the Boer, leaders. 

The leader of an arm}"^ operating fi-o7u the same ba.se, but 
who, for reasons already given, Ls eompelled to advance by 
double or more lines, will, in order to avoid the dangens thereof, 
endeavour, so far as possible, to advance by lines which ai-e 
parallel to; and within close .supporting distance of. each other, 
so that while he obtains the advantages to be derived from 
superior mobilit}', and greater faciht}’ of supplies, he will at the 
same time be in a better position to concentrate his whole 
avaUahle forces for the impending battle from a sti-ntc,Lnc on a 
tactical front But here a difficulty at once arises, in that 
owing to the direction of roads, railwa 3 -s, and natural obstacles, 
it is frequentl}’- impo.ssible to advance by double or more linos 
which are, and continue to be, within sitpportiug distance of each 
other. Especially is this the case when mountain barriers and 
rivers have to be cro.s.sed, for these obstacles can ordinarily 
only be passed by large armies at certain known and fixed 
points. 

)Suppose an arm;-, superior in numbers, on the whole, to its 
adversar}", to be traversing a moimtain barrier, or passing a river, 
on two lines. An opportunit}' maj- present itself to the enemy 
to fall with his whole force uuked on one of the separated 
fractions of the dirided anny, whilst the other is occupied in 
the passage of the defile. The commander of the ann}' which 
on the whole is superior in numbers has been caught, if not 
imawares, yet at a disadvantage. He knows that if he can but 
unite his forces he could engage his opponent at any rate with 
an equal chance of success. As it is, one of his separated 
fractions is being beaten m detail, while the other fraction is 
so circumstanced as to be in no position to render any aid 
whatever. 

If, at the moment when two or more separated columns are 
not within supporting distance of each other, an enemy can 
succeed in penetrating between the heads of the separated 
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columns, then that enemy is strategically very favourably 
'placed. If his tactics equal, his strategy, and in defeatiug the 
separated columns he drives them yet further asunder, then 
he will have successfully accomplished one of the five principles 
of strategic manoeuvi’e. 

Given certain unfavourable conditions, such as had roads, 
mud, defiles, etc., it wiU take an anny as long to mareh ten 
miles as it would to march twenty where the roads are good and 
other things equal When, therefore, two’ or more separated 
fractions of an army are manteuvi-ing in the presence of an 
enemy, but the intention is to concentrate for battle, then the 
tivie it win take to concentrate is the factor to be reckoned 
vith, not the distance. As an instance we maj’^ quote 

WELLrN'GTOX’S nCTORY AT ASSATE, iLAHRATTA CAJIPAIGN (1803). 

Passing over the preliminary manoeuvres of the opposing 
armies, we start with the concenti-ation, b}*^ Scindiah and the Raja 
of Berar, of their forces, consisting of 50,000 men (of whom 30,000 
were cavaliy) and' 100 arms, at Bokerdun. General WeUesley and 
Colonel Stephenson, who commanded two British columns, had 
agreed at a conference, held on the 21st September, to make a 
combined attack on the Mahratta army, then distant about a 
day and a halfs journey, and were reported to be encamped 
at Bokerdua 

“The two generals separated on the day following, and 
advanced toward the concentrated point by mfterent routes— 
Colonel Stephenson by the western. General Wellesley b}'’ the 
eastern road, having a range of hills between them. The motive 
for this separation, though it may be doubted whether it w'as a. 
sufiicient one for the division, hi the neighbourhood of so great 
a force, was the difficulty of getting fonvard the united army 
through the narrow defiles by wffiich both roads passed, and the 
chance that if the two divisions moved by one line the enemy 
would retire by another, and the opportunity of striking a 
decisive blow be lost. In moving forward thus parallel to 
each other, the two corps were not more than twelve miles 
asunder ; but the intervening hills rendered any mutual support 
impossible. Upon arriving within five mRes of the enemy. 
General Wellesley received intelhgence that their horse had 
reti’eated, and that the infantiy alone remained, exposed to 
the chance of defeat if quickty assailed. As the chief strength 
of the Mahrattas lay m their cavalrj', the Enghsh general 
resolved upon an immediate attack, and despatched orders to 
Colonel Stephenson to co-operate in the proposed enterprise. 

“ When he aiTived, however in sight of the enemy ne found 
their whole army, infan tr}q cavalry, "with an immense artillery, 
drawn up in a strong position, with the River Kaitna, which 
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could be crossed onty by a siurfe ford, flooring along tbeir front. 
Tbe siglit rvas enough to appal the stoutest heart : thirty thous- 
and horse, in one magnificent mass, crowded the right : a dense 
army of infantry, powerfidly supported by artillery, formed the 
centre and left ; the gunners were beside their pieces, and a 
hundred pieces of cannon in front of tbe lin e stood ready to 
vomit fortli death upon the assailants. Wellington paused for a 
moment, impressed, but not daunted, by the sight. His whole 
force, as Colonel Stephenson had not come up, did not exceed 
eight tliousand men, of whom sixteen hundred were cavahy ; 
the effective native British were not above fifteen hundred, and 
he had only sixteen pieces of caimon But leeling at once that 
a retreat in presence of so prodigious a force of cavahy was 
impossible, and that the most audacious course was, in such 
circumstances, the most prudent, he ordered an immediate 
attack.” * 

Wellington won a notable victory at Assaye, but he did not 
tight that battle -with the whole of his avadaole forces. A dis- 
tance of twelve miles only separated his own immediate command 
from that of Colonel Stephenson, but the co-operation of the 
8,000 men under the latter officer — a co-operation which it 
must be remembered had been definitely agreed upon by 
tbe two officers — did not take place. Wellington, when the 
day Avas already far spent, finding himself suddenly in the 
presence of the Hahratta army, felt himself bound to attack at 
once; the battle was finished before Colonel Stephenson, even 
had he marched to Wellington’s assistance, could have had time 
to traverse the twelve miles of difficult country which lay 
between them. 

“ Whenever an army, which is so contidenf in its fighting 
power as to desire to engage the entire concentrated forces of the 
enemy, possesses the faciilt}' (by reason either of im angular base, 
or of such circumstances as obstacles . . . ) of striking 

at its adversarj’’s flank or rear, it enjoys in that chcumstance 
an advantage and opportunity which it might vainly seek 
in mancBuvres against the hostile front. By a resolute ad- 
vance it may even combine the dilierent advantages of forcing 
the enemy to form front to flank, and of separating his forces 
and engaging the parts successively. 

“ But, if an army be inferior in numbers, it will manifestly bo 
wiser to seek to separate the hostile forces and engage them 
separately ; for in str ikin g at the flank it may compel that 
concentration wliich should be its great aim to prevent, as 
Napoleon would have done had he tmned Wellington’s right in 
Bel^um.”t 

Alison, “History of Europe.” 

^ t Hamley, “Operations of War.” 
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Probable Increased Use of the Principle of Piercing an 
Enemy’s Strategic Front in Campaigns of the Future. 

' In future conflicts between nations reckoned as first class 
powers, tbe numbers wbicb both sides may be expected to put in 
tbe field will probably be far gi-eater than those which have 
taken part in the great battles of the last few centuries. 
lYhether these huge forces will actimll}^ come into contact on a 
field of battle is problematical The men will be present. But 
it is doubtful, owmg to tliis very increase in numbers, whether 
all can possibly be concentrated for battle in any one 
sphere of operations. These vast armies must he scattered if 
only to exist. If so much be ^’anted, it follows that in wars of 
the future, both tbe strategic fronts of tbe two ojiponents being 
much extended, he who can more quickly concentrate his army 
in one mass, and break through the strategic front of his enemy, 
either before that enem}' commences to concentrate, or while he 
is in the act of concentrating, on a tactical front, will have already 
gained a strategical success. 

In the opening phases of a future camjiaign, when the forces 
which the two belligerents may bo expected to put into the field 
wifi, be veiy great, to turn a flank or to make a stroke at a line of 
communications without equally exposing one’s own will be 
almost impossible, unless one side possess the advantages of a 
favourable configuration of a frontier or base line (see Fart II., 
Chapters YI. and ICL). There remains the application of the 
principle of breaking the enemy’s strategic front, and to apply 
the principle with tbe gi-eatest chance of success the operation 
should, as far as possible, be one in the nature of a surprise. 
It is obvious that if the enemy receive sufficient information 
of the manoeuvre in contemplation he will, by collecting his 
forces, spread out on a strategic front, be in a position to meet 
a concentrated attack b}’^ a concentrated defence, in which case 
he who hoped to break through a weak defence will find his 
intention so far foiled. And whether the, attack be a surprise 
wid depend upon secrecy in design and rapidit}" in execution 
of the attack. 

WELLINGTON EEEAK.S THE FRENCH STRATEGIC FRONT, 1812. (MAPS 

I. AND VHL) 

No better example of breaking the strategic front of an enemy 
can be quoted than Wellington’s campaign of the opening months 
of the year 1812', when he captured by assault the two foi-tresses 
of Ciudad Bodrigo and Badajos, January 19th and April 7th 
resjiectivety. 

It had long been plain to Wellington that the capture of 
these two strong places was a necessary preliminary to any 
advance into Spain, inasmuch as they respectively commanded 
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the two main issues between Spain and Portugal But how 
to gain possession of 'them — that was the difBculty. Both were 
strongly fortified, and the resistance which might be expected 
from their garrisons was sure, to be prolonged and obstinate. 
But if Wellington, concentrating his forces for the pmgiose, 
directed them against Ciudad Rodrigo, Lisbon would be un- 
covered against a coimter-stroke the line of the Tagus. On 
the other hand, if Badajos were made the first objective, Oporto 
would be laid bare. And the troops at Wellin^on’s disposal 
were numerical!}" too weak to attempt with any reasonable 
OTospect of success the simultaneous capture of both places. 
Whatever might he attempted, it is evident that secrecy in 
design and celerity in execution were absolutely essentia! 

For reasons which it is here needless to enter into, Wellington 
determined to make Ciudad Rodrigo his first objective. 

Owing to Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, the French army 
in the Peninsula had lately been much weakened. It had been 
reorganised as follows ; — 

The army of the north with headquarters at Burgos, whose 
main duty was the protection of the great French hne of 
communications with France by. Bayonne. 

The army of the south in Andalusia, under Soult. 

The army of Portugal under Marmont. This marshal’s 
forces were much dispersed, extended as they were from the 
Asturias to the Tagus — a necessary dispersion, not only to keep 
touch with the armies on both its flanks, but also to procmn the 
means of subsistence, for the French armies, unlike that of the 
British, which depended for its supplies of food as well as of 
warlike matdriel on a line of communications, hved on the 
resources of the countiy in which they operated. 

The necessary siege materiel havmg been prepared, it 
was quietly collected on the left bank of the Agueda, over 
which a bridge was thro\vn six miles below Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Thirty-five thousand men. being rapidly concentrated, the 
investment of the fortress commenced on January 9th. The 
details of the siege may be passed over, it being sufficient to state 
that the siege operations were forced, and that the place suc- 
cumbed to assault on the 19th. 

In the meantime, what had Maimont been about ? For 
Ciudad Rodrigo was in his sphere of operations, and he was 
responsible for its safety. 

Napoleon had previously dhected Marmont to concentrate 
either at Valladolid or Salamanca. These instructions Marmont 
had not complied ^vith. However, on January 11th he arrived 
at Valladolid, but not till the 15th did he hear of the siege. 
Then he ordered a concentration at Salamanca. On the 25th 
he had concentrated 45,000 men at that place, from whence 
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to Ciudad Kodrigo was, only four marclies. On the 26th he 
received news of the capture of the fortress, upon which he 
retired to Valladolid. 

Welhngton’s eyes were now turned towards Badajos. He had 
already given ordei-s in the previous month for the preparation 
of the siege matirid, and by February much had been made 
ready and secretly collected at Elvas. 

Marmont, unable to penetrate Wellington's design, had again 
dispersed his troops, the more easity to feed them. 

By March the 5 th the alhed army was already well on its 
way to the Alemtejo, the protection of Ciudad Rodrigo having 
been entrusted to the Spaniards. 

Wellington having maintained his headquarters as long as 
possible on the Coa as a blind, Marmont remained in ignorance 
of the march. 

Wellington reached Elvas on March 11th. and resolved upon 
the immediate investment of Badajos, though the siege train was 
not at that time complete. 

On the 15th the passage of the Guadiana was provided for 
b}^ pontoons and %ing bridges. 

On the 16th the enemy’s outposts round Badajos were driven 
in, and the third English siege of Badajos commenced by an 
army of 15,000 men, covered by a force 30,000 strong. This 
force was afterwards joined bj’’ the fifth British division, raising 
the total to 51,000 men. 

Into the details of this siege, also, it is unnecessary to enter. 

Badajos, after a gallant defence, was captured by assault on 
the night of the Gth April 

Soult, dmlng the siege, had not remained entirely inactive, 
but, having little fear of the town, had commenced a careful 
organisation of a powerful army for its relief, an organisation 
which included the co-operation of part of Marmont’s forces. 

On the 1st of Apill, Soult marched from Seville, and by the 
5 th had reached Llerina. “ Gain of time was now, as in war it 

S eneraUy is, the essential ingredient of success.” But by the Gth he 
ad concentrated not more than 24,000 men at that place. • On 
the 7th he reached YiUa Franca. On the 8th “ he was in march 
to fight,” when he received news that Mannont was stiU in the 
north. He consequently fell back to Llerina, for the allies could 
place 45,000 men mto line of battle as against his 24,000. Seville 
being threatened by Spanish and Portuguese forces from across 
the lower Guadiana, Soult proceeded thence by forced marches, 
reaching Seville on the 11th. 

By tlie capture of Ciudad Eodi’igo and Badajos, Wellington 
had broken not only a strategic front, but afoHified strategic 
front, a far more difiicult and hazardous operation. To secrecy 
in design and celerity in execution his success must be .mainly 
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ascribed. In both cases, though inferior in forces on the 
■R-hole to his opponents, he had so manceuvred as to bring 
superior forces to bear at the two decisive points respec- 
tively. If only for this reason, the details of his campaign 
should be studied at least as attentively as those of Xapoleon, 
usually quoted as an example of this prmciple of the art of Avar.- 
Wellington’s great rival, though one ot the most famous leaders 
of all time, Avas not the onlj- general Avho recognised and under- 
stood hoAV to bring superior force to bear on a decisive point.* 

• The leading outlines ot the campaign only are given. The authority 
quoted is Napier. Every English officer should be acquainted with the -whole 
operations in detail, -n-hich are to be found described in graphic language in 
Book SVI., Tol. IV. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

THE DIRECT ADVANCE ON THE STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE. 

Advantages of the Emplojanent of the Principle — The Direct Advance in the War 
in South Africa— Success with which tlie Principle has been Applied 
in AVars Against Savage or Semi-Civilised Nations — Campaign for tlie 
Eelief of Madras, 174G— Retreat of Colonel Monson, 1804 — The Retreat 
from Kabul (1842). 

Advantag-es of the Employment of the Principle. 

The advantages to be gained by tbe employment of the principle 
of tbe du'ect advance towards tbe objecth^e raaj^ be summed up 
as follows ; — 

Tbe army moves concentrated. 

Being concentrated, it is under tbe immediate control of one 
directing will. Tbe influence of tbe commander is immediately 
felt tbrougbout tbe whole force. 

Errol’S in combination, and in tbe timing of various move- 
ments, are lessened or avoided altogether, and tbe i-isks of fault}’’ 
dispositions and mistakes on the part of subordinate leadem are 
diminished. 

If tbe line of advance be short, fewer opportunities are pre- 
sented to tbe enemy of making turning or flanldng movements 
or of operating against tbe line of communications. 

Tbe shorter and more direct tbe line, of advance, tbe more 
tbe enemy is reduced to tbe pure defensn'e. 

It is tbe quickest and surest method of gaining contact ’with 
tbe foe. 

Tbe principle of the direct advance is a compeUing strategic 
manceim-e. By it tbe advantage of tbe initiative is secured, it 
possesses tbe merit of simpbcity m design, time is iTot wasted, and, 
provided tbe advance be "vigorous and determined in execution, 
it off'ei’s no rest to tbe enemy. 

From many points of Aueiv, therefore, this principle has 
much to recommend it, and , it certainly lends itself to early 
tactical decisions, that is to battles, which after aU are tbe deter- 
mining factors of strategy. On tbe other band, battles are 
avoided by retirement and by tbe adoption of Fabian tactics. 

But it must be admitted that tbe direct advance towards 
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tlie objective has a disadvantage, if the advance be directed 
towards the centre of the line along which the enemy’s forces 
are posted, for then it will be directed towards the very point 
where the enem}' can most quickly concentrate his forces. 

Nevertheless the disadvantage is more ima, ginary than real, 
and will be much diminished m that, the initiative being on 
the side which adopts this principle, a greater or less period of 
time will elapse before thfe enem)' can determine whether the 
advance he a feint or not. The time so gained is a distinct and 
immediate advantage in favour of the &rect advance, as, until 
the doubt be settled, the enemy is unlikely to commence any 
concentration of his forces. If, then, the line of advance be short, 
and the rate of marching rapid, it may yet happen that the 
direct advance will break through the opposing line of defence 
before complete concentration has taken place. In this case it 
is probable that the sepai-ated forces of the enemy’s broken line 
of defence will be forced to retreat on eccentric lines — an advan- 
tage in favour of the attack, which advantage will be the greater if 
the separated forces of the enemy, thus driven asunder, nave no 
previously prepared lines of retreat and base on and towards 
which they may retira But the principle of manceiuTe will 
not then be so much that of the “ direct advance,” no matter 
what the original intention may have been, as that of pene- 
trating the divided strategic front of an enemy. 

Direct advances on the objective usually lead to early 
desperate and decisive battles, in which an obstinate defence on 
the part of the foe must be e.vpected. For the enemy, compelled 
by the very nature of the movement, will strive to stop the 
advance by occupying and holding strong commanding defensive 
positions. Assaults on such positions, which are frequently 
anticipated and have consequently been specially prejiared 
against attack beforehand, involve great losses to both sides, 
and the attackers, in spite of victor)', must be prepared to be 
the heavier losers. Nevertheless, if the attack be successful, 
the object in view is more quickly attained, and the enemy 
sooner brought to the end of his resources. Two or three 
such battles, if they do not actually terminate the war, will 
produce results so decisive as entirely to change in favour of 
the victors, and to the great disadvantage of the defeated, the 
whole conditions under which the campaign is fought. 

Large losses in decisive battles, by which the end sought 
after is attained, or brought nearer to a successful conclusion, 
must, though a matter for regret, be accepted. In war, it is not 
the loss of life in actual battle which amounts to so formidable a 
total, but loss of hfe from disease, and from the hardships of a 
campaign. The longer the campaign is protracted, the greater 
in proportion are these losses. 


H 
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This is a truth proved by the military history of nations 
since the beginning of time; and that, even in these da3fs of 
modem medical appliances, hygienic knowledge, and, in civihsed 
warfare, a humanity common to both sides, it stdl remains a fact, 
is proved by the war in South Africa * 

If the chances and probabilities of obtaining decisive results 
are in favom’ of the direct advance, owing either to mere 
superiority in numbers or superiority in armament, training 
and discipline, no object whatever is gained bj" resorting to 
more indhect methods. 

The du’ect advance is a strategy which best suits the 
character of the British nation, grim and earnest in its method 
of attack; it is of all strategic manoeuvres essentially that of 
the offensive, and it is “ offensive strateg}’’ which annihilates.” 

The advantage of mere ability to right and to deal dhect 
blows is a factor leading to success, which must not be lightl}' 
abandoned for combinations, in which chance, or one false step, 
ma}’’ ruin all. 

“War,” said Stonewall Jackson, “means fighting. The 
business of the soldier is to fight Armies are not called out 
to dig trenches, to throw up breastworks, to live in camps, 
but to find the enemy and strike him ; to invade his countrj’- 
and do him all possible damage in the shortest possible time. 
This will involve great destruction of life and property while it 
lasts ; but such a war 11011 of necessit)'- be of brief continuance, 
and so would be economy of life and property in the end. To 
move swiftly, strike vigorously, and secure all the fruits of 
victor}'" is the secret of successfiil war.” f 

Tlie principle of the direct advance probably best fulfils this 
celebrated general’s idea as to the proper method of waging war. 
At the same time, none knew better than he, or more practically 
put to the proof, the uses and advantages to be derived from 
the application of the remaining four principles of strategic 
manoeuvre enumerated in the preceding chapters. 

The imphed reference to the spade in the above quotation 
does not appl}^ to its “ tactical,” but rather, if it may be so 
defined, its “ strategical ” use. For no armies better undeist'ood 
or more fully appreciated the “ tactical ” use of the spade than 
the armies of the North and South in the great Civil War in 
America, more especially during the concluding operations of 
the campaign. 

In wars between two ci-vilised powers, when the chances of 
' "victory to either side are equal, each "will probably endeavour to 

The losses suffered by the British armies up to 1st June, 1901, only, 
amounted to : — Killed or died of wounds, 5,825 ; died from disease, 10,037 ; 
invalided, 52,956, of whom 43,000 suffered from disease. — Official. 

■[■ Lient.-Colonel Henderson, “Stonewall Jackson.” 
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gain tlie initiative, and this \nll naturally fall to that nation vhich 
IS the more prepared and ready to embark on active operations 
the moment var is declared. The initiative once gamed, the 
porrer of keeping it is more likely to he retained if the opening 
movement be a determined and direct advance tovards the 
objective, vhich should be some vital point in the enemy’s line 
of defence ; for the more direct the advance, the more ^1 the 
•enemy, from the commencement of active operations, be throra 
back on the defensive, and consequentlj' the earlier may a 
decisive battle be expected, vhich, if crowned with success, will 
npset aU his plans and rviU cause him to relinquish whatever 
Tropes he may have entertained of assuming the offensive, 
and vith it the initiative. 

In savage warfare it is not superiority in strategy which is 
the deciding factor, but superiority in tactics. Tactics far*our 
a regular army, while strateg}"^ favours the enemy — therefore the 
object should be to fight, not to manoeuvre.* To enlarge on this 
statement is unnecessary, for it is obvions that the elaborate 
organisation of regular armies ties them to their lines of com- 
munications, which cramps freedom of movement over the 
theatre of operations ; whilst the savage adversary, with no lines 
of communications, and living to a great extent on the supplies 
of the country, is much fiiore mobile, and is in a position to 
move hither and thither at wiU. Superiority in strategic 
manoeuvring will, therefore, on account of their greater mobility, 
be in favour of savage or irregular forces rather than regular 
armies. On the other hand, superior armament, superiority in 
■drill, discipline, and tactical manceuvring, ^rill be in favour of 
regular armies. Therefore, the sooner the enemy can be met and 
defeated in a decisive battle the sooner wiU tlie campaign be 
concluded In savage warfare, consequently, the best strateg}' is 
that which will soonest lead fo decisive actual contact.* 

It has already been explained how, in the first invasion of 
Mysore, the long and devious line of operations by which it 
was hoped to turn the Mysore plateau signaUy faded, and how 
in the second invasion success in the preliminary operations 
was at once attained by the adoption of a more direct advance. 

Since in so many of Britain’s campaigns against a savage 
enemy, the primary objective has’ been the relief of a be- 
leaguered garrison, there is usuaUy no choice as to the strategy 
to be adopted iSTecessity compels that of the “ direct advance.” 
In these cases time is the deciding factor, and therefore the 
shortest and the quickest route available must be adopted as 
the line of advance. 

If the direct advance on an objective be omitted as a 
principle of strategy, then in half the campaigns of the British 

* Captain Callwell, “Small Wars." 
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army there has been no strategy. But who, after a study of our 
campaigns all the world over, will be prepared to admit , this 
statement ? It is, moreover, in direct conflict with ^Moltke’s 
definition that strategy “is the apphcation of sound common 
sense to the conduct of war.” For sound common sense, in the 
conduct of our campaigns arainst whoUj'^ savage or semi- 
civihsed nations, frequentl}'^ dictates the adoption of this 
principle. Certainly its uhvaiying success cannot be denied. 
And when it has not been employed the result has usdall}^ been 
disastrous, as Colonel Monson’s campaign, India, 1803 (page 107), 
and the retreat from JeUalabad, 1849 (page 110), amply testify, 
while a brilliant example of success, amongst many others, is 
furnished by Sir Charles Napier’s operations in Scinde (Victory 
of Meanee), 1843. 

The direct advance does not necessarily imply an advance by 
one column onl}". There ma^’^ be two, or even more columns, 
each on its own line of advance, but all must be within close 
supporting distance of each other. Otherwise, if not within 
supporting distance'of each other the separated columns must, 
in order to fight, make a movement of concentration. But once 
a movement of concentration commences, then the separated 
columns wiU. be on exterior ” or “ interior ” lines, aceormng as 
the case may be, with respect to the forces of the enemy, and 
strategic manoeu\Tes of this nature are more properly classified 
under the principle of interior rersu-s exterior lines. 

In European armies of recent and modem times, aims, equip- 
ment, and training are often so equal or so indeteiminate that 
there is not much appreciable difference at the commencement 
of a eampaign between the forces of two belligerents. Numbers, 
therefore, become one of the deciding factors in considering and 
estimating the probabilities and chances of victor}’’ or defeat. 
From this results one ruling idea, which governs the strategical 
movements of two opposing armies in European campaigns, 
namely, so to manoeuvre as to bring, if possible, superiority of 
numbers to bear on the field of battle. 

But this consideration as to numbers does not apply by any 
means to British strategy in campaigns against semi-civilised’ 
and savage nations who have, time and again, been met and 
defeated % British generals commanding armies far inferior in 
numbers to the forces placed in the field by their opponents. 
The point which the British general has to consider and decide 
is whether the known superiorit}’’ of his army in discipline, arms, 
equipment, and tactical movements in the field of battle will 
compensate 'for inferiority of numbers, and in a correct esti- 
mation of the value of, and of the reliance which may be placed 
upon, these faetors, British generals have been pre-eminently 
successful. 
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Nevertheless, the principle of both continental and British 
generals is the same in the end, namel}’’, to bring superior 
jiressure to bear at the actual point of contact, whether that 
superior pressure be due to superiority of numbers, as in 
Em’opean warfare, or to superiority in arms, discipline, training, 
etc., as in British warfare against semi-civilised or savage nations. 
Hence arises a similarity in the principles which govern the 
strategical movements of civilised armies when opposed to each 
other, and of British armies in savage warfare, though the 
d.eciding factors constituting the pressme may be, and often are, 
-vastlj’’ different. 

Therefore, in considering the strategy of British forces when 
engaged against a civilised or a savage enemy there arises this 
distinction. In the former, other factors bemg equal, that of 
numbers is a determining factor ; in the latter, it is not actual 
numbers that are a decisive factor, but a superiority in arms, 
drm, training, disciphne, etc., which wUl compensate for in- 
feriority in numbers. 

^Tiere an army with superiority of numbers in its favour is 
enabled to advance direct towards its objective, it is sound 
strategy to do so. It is better to profit from the advantage of 
superior numbers tactically, when within striking distance of an 
enemj^, or on the actual field of battle itself, than to divide the 
army and to seek success from strategical movements. Once 
the army is divided, and the separated fractions are beyond 
immediate support each of the other, the advantage of superior 
numbers may be lost, for the enemj" may defeat the separated 
fractions in detail. 

The Direct Advance in the War in South Africa. 

The first phase of the late South African war, when the 
British forces were engaged in stemming the onward advance of 
the Boers in Natal, and taking such precautionary measures as 
were possible with the limited means at disposal for the pro- 
tection of the frontiers of Cape Colony, was defensive. After the 
landing of reinforcements that strateg}*^ changed from the 
defensive to the oft'ensive. 

Three separate armies, acting — 

(1) In Natal, 

(2) In East Cape Colony on the East London, Queens- 

town and Stormberg line, 

(3) In West Cape Colony in the advance to Kimberley, 
commenced, the first and third an offensive forward movement, 
and the second, a defensive-oftensive movement, having each a 
separate object in view. 

These were respectively — 

(1) The relief of Ladysmith, 
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(2) The driving back of the Boer commandoes concen- 

trating in the neighbourhood of Stol-mberg, 

(3) The relief of Kimberley. 

Owing to the defeats suffered at the hands of the Boers in. 
Natal at Colenso and Spion Kop, in Cape Colony at Stormberg, 
and in the forward movement on Kimberley (the reverse at 
Magersfontein), the advance of all three armies was brought to a 
standstill. 

Each of the three movements was in the nature of. a direct 
advance on the objective, and the untoward results of all three 
operations may therefore, at fii-st sight, he urged as an argument 
against the the principle. But it was not the strateg}^ of these 
three operations considered, separately, and not as a xoliole, 
that was at fault, but rather a combination of some of those, 
influences which, unforeseen and unprovided for, suddenly 
intervene to upset the best laid jflans. 

As the question then presented itself to the respective 
generals of the thi'ee British forces, and since the conditions 
of success as then undei-stood Avere present, the direct advance 
was the best advance. Many conditions were in its favour. 
For instance, trained and disciplined armies were to be pitted 
against bodies of men untrained to move in masses, and possess- 
ing no discipline in the usual interpretation of the wore! This 
factor, added to that of numbers, Avas reasonably relied upon to 
turn the scale in favour of the British arms wherever and 
Avhenever actual contact between the opposing forces should 
take place. NeA^ertheless, two conditions, mcorrectly estimated, 
but, as after events proved, important beyond all others, sufficed 
to bring all three advances for a moment to a complete 
standstill. 

These were : — 

1. The unexpected resolution displa^^ed by the Boers iu 
holding their tactical positions of defence, and the fighting 
quahties of the nation as a whole. 

2. The power of the modem rifle. 

With regard to the first, the fault of underestimating the 
fighting qualities of their enemy is one frequently made by the 
British nation ; but in this instance the mistake was one which 
can hardly be imputed as a matter of blame to British generals, 
for with hardly an exception all those best qualified to judge, 
that is, men who had spent the greater part of their lives in 
South Africa, and were supposed to have an intimate knoAvledge 
of the Boer character, prophesied that the Boers Avould never 
stand against .the organised shock ot trained and disciplined 
armies, prognostications which were to a certain extent justified 
by the later phases of the war. 

With regard to the second, the power of the modern rifle. 
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In South Africa two civilised nations, armed with rifles of the 
ver}’- latest pattern, .met practically for the first time. The 
power of the ncAv rifle, though foreseen and foretold bj" the few, 
had not been fully appreciated the many. The theory pre- 
viously put forward by the few, though now proved cori’ect, was 
at the time generall}' regarded as an exaggeration of probable 
tacts. It was a matter of opinion, A\Tio was right and who 
was vwong could not be decided until two cmlised armies, 
equally weU armed, had actually met in battle. Unluckily it 
was the fortune, or misfortune, of the British army to put the 
theory to the proof. The offensive strategv' of the llritish com- 
jDelleu their annies to attack, tacticallj', the Boers in positions 
extremely favourable for defence. Consequently, in comparison 
the British losses were great, and were felt the more in that they 
were unexjiected. It was not, therefore, strateg}^ but tactics 
that were at fault. And again, this inferiorit}' in tactics cannot 
be justly ascribed, in the opening phases of the campaign, to bad 
leading, but to leading based (to repeat) on a false assumption of 
the fighting quahties of the Boeis and a mistaken idea as to the 
power of the firearm of modem times. 

But the experience gained in tactics in the battles on the 
Tugela River, and in the advance on Kimberley, was not thrown 
awa3^ Tactics at once improved, and this improvement, coinbined 
with superiority in numbers, ultimately led to Lord Roberts’s 
dhect and successful advance from Bloemfontein to Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria. 

Success with which the Principle has been Applied in 
Wars Against Savage or Semi-Civilised Nations. 

Since, as already stated, in wars between two civilised 
nations equally well armed, disciphncd, etc., superiority in 
numbers is so deciding a factor in the stmtegical problem, 
instances are rare in which one army with a known dispro- 
portionate inferiority of numbers has successfully earned out 
a direct foinvard offensive movement on its objective. On the 
contrary, the army with inferior numbers usually confines and 
directs its efforts at first to warding off the blows of the 
antagonist, in the hope of afterwards adopting the offensive. 
But in British campaigns, especially against semi-civilised or 
savage nations, the principle of advancing with inferior numbers 
direct on the objective has been over and. over again success- 
fully resorted to. And this principle has been successfully 
applied when such important factors as armament, mobility and 
courage have not been on the side of the British, but rather in 
favour of the enemy. In the numerous campaigns in the Indian 
Peninsula the weight of armament in artillery placed in the 
field bj’’ our antagonists has more often than not been in their 
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favour rather than in ours. Tlio jezail, until Sir Charles 
I^apier set himself to prove the contrary, was at one time 
thought tOr be superior to the Brown Bess of the British soldier. 
The mobility of the Mysore armies in the campaigns against 
Hyder -Alj and Tippoo Sultan, of the Mahratta horsemen, and 
of the tribes of the North-West and North-East frontiers 
of India, has always been superior to that of the British 
forces engaged against them. The courage of Pathans, Afghans, 
and the Soudanese when inspired and excited by religious 
zeal and fanaticism has been at least equal to that of- our own 
men. , 

Had the leadei-s of British airnies waited for superiority^ in 
numbers alone, the victories of Plassey, Assaj’^e, Laswarree, and 
Meanee, wliich helped to gain the Indian Empire, the numerous 
frontier campaigns by'- which that empire was e.xtended, and the 
battles and sieges of the Mutiny^ whicn enabled us to maintain it 
when it was assailed by the formidable revolt of the Indian sepoys, 
would never have been fought and won. The various expeditions 
in South, East, and West Africa, which have resulted in large 
acquisitions of territory' in that continent, would ner'er have been 
undertaken and brought to successful conclusions. The victories 
of Tel-el-Kebir, Atbara, and Omdurman, by which E^'pt and the 
Soudan were restored to our ally the Khedive of Egyqrt, would 
not now be a matter of history. In fact, the annals of the British 
army' abound in examples, in nearly all cases successful, of this 
one principle of str-ategy', “ the direct advance with inferior forces 
on the objective.” 

PAEADIS’ CAJirPAIGK FOR THE RELIEF OF JIAHRAS, OCTOBER, 1746. 

Curiously enough, in campaigns in the Indian Peninsula the 
secret of the success of a direct advance rrith inferior forces on 
the objective was taught us, not by any British leader, but by 
a Swiss named Paradi.s, one of Dupleix’s officers. Since the 
lesson learnt has been of such inestimable advantage to us as a 
nation in conducting our wars in the East, and has been so fully' 
taken to heart and acted upon by' all British generals since that 
time, it is appropriate to quote Paradis’ campaign, though no 
British troops or native levies officered by Engli^men actually 
took any share hr it. Anwarudin, however, Par-adis’ opponent, 
was our ally', and may' be said to have taken up arms partly' 
on our behalf. 

General Sihiation. 

In October, 1746, IMadras rvas held by the French, w'ho had, 
how'ever, engaged to deliver the town to Anw'arudin, the Nabob of 
the CarTratre. Owing to the long delay in banding over the 
place the Nabob grew, suspicious, and despatcheu his. son, 
Maphuze Khan, wito 10,000 men, to invest Madras ; w'hereupon 
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Dupleix sent orders to the officer in command, d'EIspremesnil, 
to laold the torm at all hazards. 

Maphuze Khan duly earned out his instructions and invested 
Madras. The French in Madras, under d’Espremesnil, iinding 
themselves hard pressed, made a sortie on the 2nd November 
1746, and, chiefly owing to their great superiority in handling 
and working their fiMd guns, drove back Maphuze, who 
abandoned lus camp to the victor, and took up a position two 
miles to the westward of Madras. 

The next da}^ the 3rd of November, Maphuze Khan learnt 
that a French force from PondicheiTy rvas on the march to 
Madras. He resolved to interpose between this force and the 
French garrison in Madras, and to this end marched the evening 
of the same da}' to St. Thome, taking up a position on the 
Eiver Adyar, at a point where it would be necessar}' for the 
force from Pondicheriy' to cross the river should it continue in 
its du’ect advance on Madras. 


The French from Pondicheny consisted only of 230 
Europeans and 700 sepoys, under the command of Paradis. 

D^Espremesnil, in Maolras, receiving news of Maphuze Khan’s 
intercepting movement, despatched a messenger to Paradis 
warning him of the same, and recommending him to defer an 
engagement until the garrison of iladras should have time to 
operate on Maphuze Khan’s rear. 

On the 4th November, at daybreak, Paradis advanced to the 
south bank of the River Adyar, and discovered Maphuze Khan’s 
army in position between the north bank of the river and the 
town of Bt. Thome. 


“ After lingering for another day in the vicinity of ^ladras, 
Maphuze marched to St. Thomd, some four miles to the south- 
ward of it, to intercept a French force which was on its way to 
relieve d’Espremesml’s garrison. On the morning of the 4th 
November the expected detachment appeared, a mere handful of 
230 Europeans and 700 sepoys, which had been sent up from 
Pondicherry under a Swiss officer nauied Paradis. The situation 
of Paradis was sufficiently perilous to have alarmed him. His 
orders were to open communication with Madras ; and here was 
an army wdth 10,000 men, with artilleiy, drawn up on the bank 
of a river before him to bar his advance. Now, after a centur}' 
and a half of fighting in India, no British officer would be for 
a moment at a loss as to the course to be pursued, but Paradis 
had neither tradition nor experience to guide him. However, 
whether by inspiration or from despair, he did exactly tdiat he 
ought. Knowing the river to be fordable, he led his men without 
•hesitation across it and straight upon the enemy. The effect of 
this bold attack was instantaneous. The Nabob’s anny was at 
once transformed into a disorganised mob, which fled headlong 
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into the to^vm of St. Thome, outy to be crowded and jammed in 
hopeless confnsion in the streets. Paradis, following up his 
snccess, poured volley after volley into the struggling mass; 
while, to perfect the victory, a party which had been detached 
from Madras to join hands with him came up in rear of the 
fugitives and cut off their retreat. This attach in rear, always 
dreaded by Oriental nations, completed the rout Maphuze 
Ehan, who was moimted on an elephant, was one of the first to 
fly ; and his army streamed awaj’- to westward, a helpless, 
ten-ified rabble, never pausing in its flight until it reached 
Arcot”* 

“ With this action, it may be said that the dominance of a 
European nation in India was assured. Hitherto the native 
armies had been treated vdth respect Their numbers had given 
the impression of overwhelming strength ; and it had not 
occurred to Europeans that they could be encountered except 
with a force of man for raau ' Consequently all deahngs of 
Europeans with native princes had been conducted in a spirit 
of humility and awe. Even Dupleix, while flaunting his dignity 
among his brother Nabobs, had courted the ruler of the Carnatic 
with deference and submission. Now the ice was broken — so 
momentous was the change wrought bj’^ a single Swiss officer, 
whose very name is hardly known to the nation which now rules 
India. The memory ' of Paradis should be honoured in England, 
since he taught us the secret of the conquest of India.”* 

Remarlcs. 

It may be objected that Paradis’ attack on Maphuze Khan’s 
army illustrates a direct tactical stroke on an army greatly 
superior in numbers rather than a direct strategic advance with ^ 
interior forces, and that, therefore, to quote the campaign as an 
^ illustration of the principle is out of place. The criticism is just. 
But it was from this campaign tliat the British first learnt the 
fact that a numericall}^ inferior force of Europeans could xmder 
certain conditions tacticall}’^ engage, vdth equal chances of 
victor}’" in its favour, an Asiatic force, even when the enemy to be 
encountered might be in sometimes overwhelming numbeis. 
And from the day that Paradis defeated Maphuze Khan onwards, 
the knowledge and experience thus acquired induced and led to 
those bold direct strategic advances on the objective, without 
taking into account the numbers, discipline, and armament of the 
enemy, which henceforth Avas to be so marked a feature of the 
military history of the Indian army. 

The numbers engaged on either side were small, but it must 
not on that account be imagined that the campaign was imim- 
portant, for the victor}’’ of St. Thome, which brought the 

• Fortescue, “ History of the British Army.” 
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immediate operation to a conclusion, being the first in tbe 
-Indian Peninsula to illustrate tbe princijfie of tbe “direct 
advance with inferior forces,” bad verj^ far-reacbing conse- 
quences. 

Example of a British General Failing: to Make a Direct 
Advance on the Strategic Objective— the Enemy’s Field 
Force. 

KETEEAT OF COLOXEL 5IOXSON, JtTLY AXD AUGUST, 1S04. 

General Situation. 

Lord Lake, vith tbe Bengal army, about 10,000 strong, 
advanced from Delhi. 

Colonel jMurray, with 6,000 men, advanced from Guzerat. 

Colonel Monson, vfitb about 3,000 men, moved upon Jain- 
agur to menace tbe rear of Holkar's army. 

Tbe objective of these converging forces Avas to overrun 
Holkar’s teixitoiy in Central India and to destroy and break up, 
if possible, various large bodies of irregular freebooters, A\’bo, taken 
together, amounted to close upon 100,000 men. 

Holkar, in consequence of tbe above movements, retreated 
6astAvard. 

Lord Lake captured the fort of Kampoora. 

Tbe British, general, underestimating the poArers and re- 
sources of tbe Mabratta army, recalled all troops into canton- 
ments except those under Colonel Monson, aaIio Avas left in tbe 
province of MalAva, 200 miles south of the British frontier. 

Holkar, concentrating his forces, attacked Colonel Monson 
Trith overAvbelming numbers in bis isolated po.sition. A detached 
force of Holkar’s, 5,000 strong, cut off and captured a detached 
British force of 300 men and six guns. Colonel PaAvcetfrAAfith five 
battelions, Avas at the time Avithin a fcAV miles of this detachment, 
but made no attempt to avenge the attack and retrieve the 
disgrace of defeat, and retreated. Colonel Monson, ■ in the 
meanAvhile, Avas reinforced bj"^ troops under General Don. This 
reinforcement brought his army up to 4,000 men, Avith 15 guns 
and 3,000 irregular horse. With this force he advanced through 
the pass of Mokundra, Avhich commanded the entrance from the 
AvestAvard into Hindustan, and, pushing on fifty miles farther, 
canied by assault the fortress of Heinglaisgush, a stronghold of 
Holkar’s, garrisoned by 1,100 of bis best troops. MeanAvhile, 
Holkar Avas at MalAva AAdth 40,000 men (of whom 20,000 AA-ere 
disciplined infantry) and 160 guns. 

Colonel Murray, Avith a force including 1,500 Europeans, Avas 
to haA^e adA'anced from Guzerat to assist Monson. but, in place 
of so doing, he Avas induced to fall back. Monson Avas thus 
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left alone to 'witlistand the shock of Holkar’s concentrated 
forces. 

July Qth . — Holkar ■was engaged in crossing the Chumbal. 
Monson. allowed this favourable moment for attacking Holkar to 
pass -witliout taking any advantage of it. 

July 8th . — ^lonson commenced a retreat. His irregular 
cavalry, now 4,000 strong, •were " enveloped by clouds of Mahratta 
cavalry ” and cut to pieces. 

The infantr}’- and guns made good tlieir retreat to the 
Mokundra Pass. 

Attacks b}' Holkar’s cavalr}' on the pass were repulsed, but 
Monson, “ despairing of making good the pass when his (Holkar’s) 
infantry and numerous artillerj'^ should come im, resumed his 
retreat a- few days after to Kota;h, and thence to Hampoora, with 
great precipitation." * 

Lord Lake, liearing of Monson’s retreat, despatched two fresh 
battalions and 3,000 in-egular home to reinforce him. This rein- 
forcement reached Rampoora a few days after Monsoii’s arrival 
at that place. 

“ Still Monson deemed it impossible to make a stand.” 

A^^gust 2l8t. — Leaving a sufficient garrison in the fortress, 
!Monson continued his retreat to the British frontier. 

A^lgust 22vd. — The retreat was delayed by the passage of 
the River Bannas being so swollen by rains as to be unfordable. 
Holkar attacked with very superior forces, while the British army 
was engaged in the passage of the river, and when a greater 
part had attained the further bank, but a battahon and pickets 
were still left on the near bank. “ With such heroic constancy 
Avas this unequal contest maintained by these bi’ave men that 
they not only repulsed the rvhole attacks made upon them, but, 
pm'suing their success, captured several of the enemy’s gims, 
an event Avhich clearly demonstrated what results might have 
followed the adoption of a vigorous offensive at the outset, when 
the troops were undiminished in strength and imbroken in spirit. 
As it was, this httle phalanx, being unsupported, was uhable to 
follow up its success, and in the course of falling back on the 
river and effecting their passage had to sustain an arduous con- 
flict and experienced a ff-ightful loss.” * 

Captain NichoU, -with the treasure and sis companies of 
sepoys, who crossed the river first, arrived at Khushalghur, 
where they were treacherously attacked by Scindiah’s troops, who 
were repulsed. Scindiah at this time was in alliance with the 
British. 

The reinforcement of irregular horse, despatched by Lord 
Lake, deserted to Holkar, as also did some companies of natiye 
troops, “ shaken by the horrors of the retreat,” though, “ in 

• Alison, “History of Europe.” 
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general, the conduct of these faithful troops M-as exemplai^- in 
the extreme.” . “ Abandoned by his horse, Colonel ilonson, on 
his route, from Khushalghur to the British frontier, fonned his 
whole men into a square, '\rith the ammunition and bullocks in 
the centre, and in that order retreated for several daj-s, almost 
always fighting with the enemy and surrounded by 1.5,000 inde- 
fatigable horsemen, who were constantly repulsed mth invincible 
constancy b}" the rolling fire of the sepoys. At length, however, 
this vigorous pursuit was dis^continued ; the finn an'ay of the 
British dissolved as they entered their own territories ; great 
numbers perished of fatigue or by the sword of their pursuers ; 
others allowed themselves to fall into the hands of the enemy ; 
and the sad remnant of a brilliant division which had mustered 
with its reinforcements on the retreat, in all 6,000 regular and 
as many irregular troops, now reduced to 1,000 or 1,200 men, 
without cannon or ammunition, arrived at Agra in a scattered 
and disorderly manner about the end of August”*^ 

Had Slonson, ivith the examples before him of Wellington at 
Assaye and of Lord Lake at Loswaree (decisive victories which 
had been won by these two generals a few months previously), in 
spite of his numerical inferiority, boldly made a direct advance 
on Holkar, the necessity of a retreat might have been altogether 
avoided. 

To attack an opponent who himself proposes and intends to 
attack will always disconcert him. For the opponent, meditating 
and not anticipating an attack, will be usually unprepared for 
one, and may nave made no arrangements for defence. He will 
then be taken unawares and off his guard. To attack vigorousl}' 
under such cfrcumstances will lead him to believe that some 
sudden acquisition of strength has been gained by an enemy 
whom he intended to attack, hoped to defeat, and then to over- 
whelm and annihilate in pursuit. To act on the ofiensive 
under these conditions, even if not successful, will cause an 
adversary to be cautious, wary, and guarded in all his future 
movements, even of pursuit, should a retreat on the part of the 
attacking force be necessary. It is sometimes better to preface a 
retreat by an attack than to commence a retrograde step without 
any offensive movement; for the former proceeding, though loss 
will be incuiTed, tvill act as a cover, under which part, at an}' rate, 
of the force intending to retreat may gain time and opportunity 
to re the in an orderty manner ; whereas in the latter proceed- 
ing, if the pursuit be tdgorous, there is the increased risk of 
dady losing numbers, not only in actual fighting, but bj' hunger 
and thirst, b}"- heat or cold, and by fatigue and hardship, 
these being the necessary corollaries of aU retreats in savage 
warfare. 


Alison, oj). cif. 
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FIRST AFGHAN 'n'AR — ^THE RETREAT FROJI KABUL, 1842. 

It is beyond tlie scope of this irork to relate the circum- 
stances leading to the outbreak at Kabul, the causes of the 
rebellion, the particulars of the siege of the cantonments, in 
which the British forces had taken refuge ; the murder of the 
two chief political officers. Sir William Macnaghten and Sir 
Alexander Bumes ; the negotiations and political mtrigues 
between the British political authoiities on the one hand and 
the Afghan chiefs on the other. 

It is sufficient to say that after a siege of about tv/o months 
(Kovember-December, 1841) the Briti.sh ganison capitulated, 
and, on the promise of the Afghan chiefs that a strong escort 
should be provided to protect the march of the Briti^ army 
thiough the formidalile defiles which lay between Kabul and 
Jellalabad, then garrisoned by a British force under General 
Sale, undertook to withdraw to the latter place. 

“From Kabul to Jellalabad the route presents a continuous 
series of tedious and difficult passes, those chiefiy worthy of 
mention being the Khurd Kabul, Haft Kotul, Tiidn, Jagdalluck 
and Gundamuk.”* 

At the time of the year the retreat took place (January).^ 
snow lay on the gi'ound, and partly blocked the passes ; the cold 
was intense, and but little if any supplies were procurable on 
the route. The inhabitants of the countiy were extremely un- 
friendly, and in spite of Afghan promises, it was certain that the 
force would be attacked 

Kot only had there been differences of opinion throughout 
the siege between the British envoy, Sir William Macnaghten, 
and General Elphinstone, the Commander, but there was also 
dissension and a want of unity between General Elphinstone and 
his second in command, Brigadier Shelton. General Elphmstone, 
if only owing to his phj^sical infirmities, was quite unequal to the 
command The defence of the cantonments during the siege 
had been badly conducted. The -garrison were enfeebled from 
want of supplies. Hen and officers were discouraged ; diseiplme 
had relapsed. In the above circumstances it is easj’^ to perceive 
that the retreat from its commencement laboured under un- 
favourable conditions. 

The strength of the force amounted rouglily to 4,500 
fighting men, and some 12,000 followers, besides women and 
childi'en. 

Bnef Outline of the Retreol to Jellalahud. 

January Qth . — The retreat from Kabul commenced The 
force reached Baigram, a distance of five miles only from Kabul. 
On this the first day of the march, the Afghans already com- 

* Kaye, “History of the tVar in Afghanistan.” 
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menced plundeiing tlie long baggage trains, and Gbazis made 
man}' 'attacks on the column. 

Jantiary 7th. — Bhuta-i-kak, at tbe entrance to the IQinrd 
Kabul Pass, was reached. This jdace was five miles from tbe, last 
camp, so that in two days tbe total distance covered by tbe 
British forces was ten miles only. Tbe cold was intense, and 
many di^d from exposure. Tbe fighting men could scarcely 
bold their arms. 

January 8tJi. — Passage of tbe Kburd Kabul Pass. " For 
five miles this pass runs between precipitous mountain ranges, 
■so narrow and so shut in on either side that tbe wintry sun 
rarely penetrates its gloomy recesses.” Tbe retiring coluum was 
this day heavily attacked, and, as may be imagined, in a defile of 
tbe nature described, suffered enormous losses. 

JanvMry dtlt . — Halt at Kburd Kabul Tbe delay on this 
day was fatal By it tbe Afghans were enabled to concentrate on 
and block tbe passes which still remained to be negotiated. 
Ladies and children, and husbands of married ladies with the 
force, surrendered to tbe enemy. There were severe losses from 
the bitter cold. 

January lOtJt. — Passage of tbe Haft-i-Kotal. Further 
general massacre took place. 

Night of IQth-llth. — March to Kutter Simg. Further losses 
were imicted b}'- the eneih)'. 

January 11th . — Remnants of the force reacli JugduUuck. 

January 11th. — Halt at JugduUuck during the da}'. In the 
evening the march was resumed, and the passage of the Jug- 
duUuck Pass, which near its summit was found to be barricaded, 
was attemjDted. At this barrier it may be said the force ceased 
to exist, for a few officers and men only succeeded in forcing the 
barricade and in struggling on to Gundamuk. On this day. 
Generals Elphinstone and Shelton sun’endered themselves as 
hostages. 

JanvAiry 12th. — Gundamuk was reached by a few stragglers, 
who were there cut up. Six officers reached Futtehabad, sixteen 
miles from Jellalabad, and of them one only succeeded in reach- 
ing Jellalabad. 

“ The history of India recorded no blow so humiliating to 
our power, and so full of dishonour to our arms, as that which 
had crowned Slahomed Akbar with renown, and raised the 
hopes of aU hostile to British supremacy in the East Its moral 
effect in damping the confidence of the native army was out 
of all proportion to the loss sustamed; for though in reality, 
as compared vdth masses of troops in British pay, a mere hand- 
ful of men had been destroyed, yet this had occun-ed under 
circumstances of such supreme disgrace that the sepoys drooped 
beneath the doubt whether the sphit of Lake, ellesley, and 
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Ocliterlony liad passed for ever away from the, colours em- 
blazoned with ■ the record of their victories. Commanders of a 
different stamp seemed to sway the destinies of our armies ; and 
the old spirit which inspired daring thoughts and brilliant 
deeds had been replaced by a mediocrity, or imbecility, which 
recklessl)’- cast away the pride and fame of the soldier, to be 
trodden under foot b}’’ the foe he had conquered.” * 

After Paradis’ success in 1746, there followed a series of 
campaigns crowned b}’’ glorious victories. Since these form a not 
uninteresting, and certainl}'- a magnificent record, an enumera- 
tion of some of them will constitute a fitting close to this chapter. 
First in order come the various campaigns, which include the 
victories of Kauveripak, 1752; Plassey, 1757 ; Wandewash, 1760; 
Undwah Nullah, 1763. The record was then broken by Colonel 
BaiUie’s defeat, 1780 — li disaster due partly to Hyder AU’s 
skdful strategic manoeuvre of interposing between the two 
separated forces of Monro and Baillie, and erushhi^ the latter 
with overwhelming numbers, in spite of a gallant and prolonged 
struggle, but mainly to the former officer’s not marcliing at once 
against Hyder Ali during his attack on BaUlie’s weak and 
separated anny, and so extricating the latter from his dangerous 
position. However, BaiUie’s defeat was followed by the rictories 
of PoUdoro, 1781 ; Porto Novo, 1781 ; Assaye and Laswaree, 
1803. The sequence of success was then broken for the second 
time by ilonson's disastrous retreat in 1804, the details of 
which have aheady been described. But Mahidpoor, 1817, 
Koregaum, 1818, and other successes take the record up to 
1842, the year of the retreat from Kabul to Jellalabad, the 
unfortunate consequences of which ’may be ascribed to the 
failure of the British troops to move out from their ^n- 
tonments and attack the Afghan forces. The “illustrious 
garrison ” of Jellalabad were reheved, ' however, by Pollock’s 
direct advance from Peshawur through the Khyber, and the 
next year witnessed one of the most conspicuous examples of 
the application of this principle of the direct advance, namely, 
the battle of Meanee, 1843, fought and won by Sir Charles Napier 
against terrific odds. Then come in quick succession the vic- 
tories of the campaigns against the Sikhs in the Pimjab — 
namely, Moodkee, 1845 ; Ferozeshah, 1845 ; Aliwal, 1846 ; 
Sobraon, 1846 ; Gujerat, 1849 ; and finally the rictories of the 
Indian Mutiny. Not in all, but in the great majority of these 
campaigns, the direct advance was the principle of manoeuvre 
adopted. The lesson taught hj’’ Paradis was not forgotten, 
and when the principle was not applied, as in the case of both 
Monro and Monson, the result was defeat. 

* Durand. 
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INFLUENCES WHICH AFFECT THE PRINCIPLES OF 
STRATEGIC MANIEUVRE. 

CHAPTER VII. 

STRATEGIC OBSTACLES. 

Preliminary Remarks — A'arioiis Classifications of Obstacles — Obstacles in Offen- 
sive and in Defensive Strategy — The Talavera Campaign (ISUfi)— As an 
E.vample of the Influence of Mountain Barriers and Rivers. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

There are two descriptions of strategic obstacles. 

L Natural 

II. Artificial 

Natural obstacles are geo^-apbical features of the earth’s 
surface, such as mountain barners, rivers, deserts, and mai-slies. 

Artificial obstacles are made by man, such as fortified towns, 
entrenched camps, bridge-heads, etc. 

In addition to natural and artificial obstacles, sudden cUmatic 
changes, .such as storms or mists, are also obstacles, for aU these 
vitally affect the movements of troops. 

The expression “ obstacle,” as a militarj'- definition, is usuall}' 
limited to natural geographical features, such as mountain 
barriers, rivers, deserts, and swamps. But the definition 
“ obstacle ” in its literal meaning is misleading, for a chain of 
mountains, a river, or a desert, maj’’, if put to proper uses, and 
under certain conditions, aid just as much as under other con- 
ditions the}^ may obstruct or hinder strategic combinations. 

Hence, as obstacles, mountain barriers, rivem, deserts, etc., 
are divided into two classes, namelj'^: — 

1. Hindering obstacles, or 

2. Aiding obstacles. 

Again, according to the direction of the natural feature in 
question across the sphere of operations, such natural feature 
■\\dll be either — 

(a) A transverse obstacle. 

(b) A parallel obstacle. 


I 
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Therefore “obstacles” may be broadly di^•ided into four 
cksses. ' ’ 

I. Hindering transverse obstacles, 

II. Hindering parallel obstacles. 

III. Aiding transverse obstacles. 

IV. Aiding parallel obstacles. 

In Ofe'iisive Strategy. — Both rivers and mountains are 
hindering transverse obstacles when they have to be crossed bj' 
the column or columns of the force advancing. 

They are turned into aiding transverse obstacles when, having 
been successfully crossed, the various bridges and passes are in 
secure possession of the advancing columns, for they then cover 
a certain area of operations, and permit of that area being de- 
fended by a less number of men than would otherwise have to 
be emplo 3 ^ed. They frequently shorten and protect a line of 
communications. 

Both are I tin dering parallel obstacles when they limit a 
strategic front, or compel a division of forces to act on either 
side of the obstacle, which ai-e thereby unable to maintain, or can 
only with difficulty maintain, connection with each other, or 
when, their exits being in possession of an enemy, the}’’ hank a 
hne of advance. 

Both are parcdlel aiding obstacles when they protect a 
hank. 

In Defensive Strategy. — Both are aiding obstacles, transverse 
or parallel, when they have to be passed by the enemy ; when 
they protect a hank, or area of operations of the defence ; when 
they shorten or assist b}’- their direction in safeguarding the line 
of communications of the defence. 

Both are hindering obstacles, parallel or transverse, as the 
case may be, when they afford protection to an enemy by 
covering his hank, by shortening and protecting his line of 
commimications. 

Plate Y., Figs. 1 to 3, will help to make the meaning clearer. 

In Plate Y., Fig. 1, the river a B is a hindering transverse 
obstacle, for its course cuts perpendicularlj’’ the line of advance of 
Red, and Red to reach his objective must cross the river, the 
passages over which will undoubtedly be defended by Blue. 

In Plate Y, Fig. 2, the couise of the mountains A B, the 
passages over which are few and difficult, is a hindeiing parallel 
obstacle to Blue, for (1) if Blue keeps to one or other side of the 
mountains only. Red can equaUy concentrate more troops on the 
menaced side. (2) On the other hand, if Blue divides ms forces 
and advances on both sides of the range. Blue lays himself open 
to being beaten in detail 

In Plate Y., Fig. 1, the river A B cuts the line of operations 
of Red at right angles. But Red, having j^cissed the river, and 
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secured the points of passage on either flank, secures his line of 
communications from its starting point up to the river, for Blue 
must cross the river to menace Red’s line. Kot onl}* does Red 
secure this advantage, but he obtains another, in that bj 
advancing his base to the river he shortens his line of commimi- 
cations. The river is turned from a “hindering transverse 
obstacle ” to an “ aiding transverse obstacle.” 

In Plate V., Fig. 3, the mountain barrier c D protects the 
right flank of Red in his advance towards his objective. The 
mountains are an “ aiding parallel obstacle,” but Red must take 
care he is not driven on them by an attack on his left flank, as 
shovm by the line A b ; Red must secure the passes over c D, 
otherwise his line of communications maj' lie cut, or his future 
movements ma}'^ be much hampered and interfered with by raids 
or strokes against his line of communications, made by forces of 
the enemy issuing from c d. 

As a general example of what has so far been said, a glance at 
a map of the Iberian peninsula (Map I.) will show that the main 
mountain chains and great rivers run generally in an easterly 
and westerly direction. Thus to a French force based on the 
line of the Pyrenees, and marching south towards Madrid as 
an objective, the mountains and rivers successively form hinder- 
ing transverse obstacles. The P}Tenees, crossed by no great 
roads, are themselves an obstacle so formidable as to “forbid 
the supply of large bodies of troops except by roads which lie at 
the extremities of the mountains and the coast at each side.” 
Thus these mountains hmit the opening movements of a cam- 
paign to the main roads Avhich connect Ba3'^onne with the north 
of Spain at their western extremity, and the south-east of France 
with the north-east of Spain at then eastern extremit}*. 

Again, to a force operating from Portugal in an easterty 
dnection, the same physical features are parallel, not transverse, 
obstacles, hindering or aiding according to the uses they are 
put to. 

And, again, like the' PiTenees, “ the frontier of Portugal is so 
rigid ” as to admit of onl}' two roads by Avhich Lisbon can be 
reached from Madrid. Hence the importanee of the tivo 
fortresses of Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo, commanding the two 
issues between Spain and Portugal 

From what has so far been said it is apparent that mountain 
barrier’s and i-ivei-s exercise two great influences on aU strategic 
manoeuvres. 

Fu’st, an influence connected with their direction. 

Second, an influence connected with the nature and character 
of the obstacle itself. 

' "Where obstacles traverse a theatre of operations, eamr}’ 
strategic manoeuvre is modified and afi’ected by the direction 
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and b}" the nature of the obstacles in question, for tbej^ impose 
limitations not onl}^ on the movements, but on the numencal 
strength of the forces engaged. 

Eoads naturall}’’ converge for the passing a mountain barrier, 
by the easiest defile, or over the lowest- pass, and for the 
passage of rivers at the bridges, and that the number of 
passages will be jDroportionate to the nature of the ph3"sical 
cUfficulties to be surmounted. The higher and more inacces- 
sible the mountain ranges, and the broader or deeper the rivers, 
the fewer the points of passage. 

Such passages are decisive strategical points. 

The natural obstacles which present themselves on every 
theatre of war must be minutely scrutinised by the stndent of 
the operations of war. He must take into due account the 
influence which theh direction will exercise on every move 
he makes ; the facihties and difficulties of crossing which they 
present to both forces must not be overlooked, but must be 
accuratel}^ estuuated, for they ^vill affect, in a smaller or gi’eater 
degree, ever}’- combination and concentration which it is the 
intention of either leader to bring about. 

It is by the proper use of accidents of ground, by a knowledge 
of the effects of obstacles on strategic manminu’es, and by- an 
accurate estimate of what actually at the time are, or -will 
ultimately become, decisive strategical points, that all celebrated 
generals of the world have formed those tactical'and strategical 
combinations which have led to the obtaining of their gi-eatest 
victories. 

The offensive passage of an obstacle may be effected by 
three methods : 

By force alone. 

By force and stratagem. 

By stratagem.* 

Of these the last is the most preferable, as the losses 
should, if the sti'atagem employed be successful, be inconsider- 
able, and the army is fresh for further operations. 

The passage of the Tugela at Colenso is an example where 
the employment of force alone resulted in failure. 

The forcing of the Modder River by Lord Metbuen, effected 
at the end of a hard day’s battle, is an example of success ; but 
the losses incurred during the day, and the exhaustion of the 
troops when fighting ceased in the evening, were so gi-eat as to 
forbid any immediate further advance towards the relief of 
Ivimberley, the objective of Lord Methuen’s operations. The 
success, therefore, was a negative one. 

It is doubtful whether, owing to the .great improvement 

• Bigelow, in “ Principles of Strategy,” states that thronghout the four 
years’ war in America there is no single instance of a river being “ forced.” 
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and long-rauwin^ power of the weapons of modern times, this 
method -n-ill in the future ever be successful unless the attacking 
side possess great preponderance in numbers. 

Marlborough’s passage of the lines of Mehaigne, 1704-, and of 
the lines of Bouchain, 1711, are esiamples respectively of passing 
An obstacle bj' force and stratagem, and bj^ stratagem. 

The lines of Mehaigne, extending from Xamur to Antwerp, 
•were naturally and artiticially very strong. They were defended 
by 70,000 French troops under A illero}^ But Marlborough, by 
a movement towards his left, induced A’illeroy to concentrate on 
his (A’illeroy’s) right. Then the British general, by a sudden 
and secret movement towards his own right, arrived at the point 
where he had originally intended to cross. Here the force 
defending the passage was aveak. Marlborough, overcoming the 
resistance offered, penetrated the lines, and the French were 
•compelled to abandon a position which it had taken them three 
years to construct. 

As a stratagem, the forcing of the lines of Bouchain was still 
more remarkable. These lines extended from Namur to the 
•coast of Picardy. They, too, were naturally and artificial!}' veiy 
strong, and were defended by 100,000 men under Marshal 
Millars, who wrote to AMrsailles that ho hod brought Marl- 
borough to his nc plm ultra. Marlborough succeeded in 
•completely deceiving both friend and foe as to his real point 
of attack, and A’’illars utterly failed to penetrate his design. 
After a series of manoeuvres, which were but feints, Marlborough 
penetrated the lines unopposed, and thus compelled the French 
marshal “ to abandon the barrier whose strength he had too 
hastily vaunted.” 

Obstacles increase the means of passive resistance, but as no 
campaign was won by opposition of this nature, this is not the 
true use of obstacles. 

Their best effect will be : — 

“ Offeiuively. To give their possessor increased power of 
manceu'vring offensively and of taking the enemy at a 
disadvantage. 

“ Defemively . To cover a flank movement. 

“ To afford opportunity for rall}'ing a beaten anny. 

“ To enable part of an army to hol^ a forward line and protect 
territor}' till reinforcements arrive. 

“ To enable a rearguard to cover a retreat.” * 

As a general example of the influence of mountain barriers 
and rivers as obstacles both hindering and aiding and transverse 
and parallel, perhaps no better selection can be made than the cam- 
paign of Talavera, 1809, a short description of which is now 
given. 


^ Hnmley, Operations of 'iVar.' 
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TALAVER^ CAMPAIGN, 1800. (JLVP in.) 

Allied Army — Three Baseft. 

Britisli forces under Wellington, based on Portugal 

First Spanish ann}' under Cuesta, based on Estreinadura. 

Second Spanish army under Yenegas, based on La Mancha. 

Strength (approximate only ).- — British army organised in 
6 brigades artillery, 3 brigades cavalry, and 5 divisions infantrj^ 
vith 30 guns. Total, 30,000 men. 

Cuesta’s arm}’’, 38,000 men. 

Yenegas’ arm}^ 25,000 men. 

Grand total, 86,000 to 90,000 men. 

Allied Army’s Plan of Campaign . — The common objective 
of all three armies was Madrid. 

The British arm}', by the line of Gastello Branco, Coria, and 
Placencia, ivas to unite ivith Cuesta's army in the vaUey of 
the Tagus. 

O ^ 

The junction of the two armies effected, both were to march 
on Madrid. 

Venegas’ army from La Mancha was to co-operate by marching 
also on Madrid. 

French Foi'ces. 

King Joseph in command, with Jourdan as his military 
adviser, Yictor and Sebastiani directly defended Madrid. 
Approximate strength eventually concentrated for defence of 
the capital, 50,000 men with 90 pieces of artUler}'. 

Soidt’s Aimiy . — The Second, Fifth, and Sixth Corps, siyittered 
in the northern provinces of Spain, were after various hindrances 
concentrated imder command of SoulL Strength, 70,000 well- 
equipped men. 

Bescrijdion of the VaUey of the Tagus. 

Bounded on the south by the Sien'a Toledo, SieiTa Guadeloupe, 
Mirza d’lbor, and Mirabete Mountains. 

Bounded on the north by the Sierra Guadarama, Sieiva Gredas, 
Sierra Lanes, and the Sierra de Gata. These mountains are 
practically impassable, except at certam known passes. Of 
these the principal are : — 

1. The road from Ciudad Rodrigo to Alacantara via Pemles. 

2. The road from Salamanca to Placencia via the Pass ’of 
Banos. 

3. From Avila to the Vera de Placencia. 

4. From Avila to the valley of the River Tietar via Arenas. 

5. From S^ovia to ^Madria. 

The River 'Tagus and the mountain chains which bound the 
valley on the north and south respectively, as regards the 
* Napier, “ History of the IVar in the Peninsula.” 
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^erations of the allied army and the French army under 
Joseph, are parallel obstacles. 

.The angles formed bv the Rivers Tietar and Alberche, vhich 
join in on the right bant of the Tagus, are so acute with respect 
to that river, that these two tributaries may also be regarded as 
parj^Uel obstacles. The River Guadarama, on the other hand, is a 
transverse obstacle. 

Opening Movements. — Phase I. 

Cuesta crossed the Tagus at Almaraz on June 23rd with 
38,000 men, but let slip a favourable opportunity of crushing 
Victor in an advanced position on the River Tietar, in that he 
permitted that general with only 14,000 men to make a dank 
march for three days, only 12 miles from his (Cuesta’s) position. 

June 27th. — The English arm}' marched into Spain by the 
route vid CasteUo Branco and Coria. 

June 2Sth. — Victor took post behind the River Albei'chc, 
his advanced guard being at Talavera. He watched the River 
Tagus on the left from the mouth of the River Alberche to the 
mouth of the River Guadarama. His right was covered by 
detachments at Escalona. 

July 10th . — The British Army arrived at Placencia. Cuesta 
WHS at Almaraz, Victor at Talavera. Second, Fifth, and Sixth 
French Corps in Galicia and Leon. 

Wellington, misled by false information, gi'eatly underesti- 
mated the French forces concentrating in the northern Spanish 
provinces under Soult. He placed them at 15,000 men, whereas 
they amounted to 70,000 well-equipped men. Relying on the 
impracticabdity of the mountains on his left dank, and so using 
them as an aiding parallel obstacle, AVeUington made the 
following dispositions to watch the passes : — 

1. Beresford with the Portuguese to watch the Ciudad Rodrigo- 
Alcantara road. 

2. He requested Cuesta to defend the Banos Pass. J'hat 
general at dret demurred, then consented, and dnaUy sent a 
miserably inadequate force of 600 men, Avith 20 rounds of ammu- 
nition^ to defend a most important strategic point, which once 
in possession of the enemy would enable him to make a direct 
stroke at the line of commimications of the British forces — a con- 
vincing proof, if any were needed, of his incapacity. It had been 
well for Welhngton had he provided for the defence of the pass 
from his own army in spite of numerically weakening that anny, 
instead of trusting to the Spanish general But at this period 
Wellington had not proved the unreliability of the Spaniards. 

July 18th . — The British army crossed the River Tietar. 

July 20th . — Wellington and Cuesta effected a junction at 
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Phase II. 

July 21si. — ^Wellington halted at Oropeza. 

Cuesta marched to Velada. 

The French changed their line of retreat back to Madrid 
from the Madrid to the Toledo road. 

Wilson in command of 4,000 Spanish iiTegular troops had in 
the meamvliile joined in the operations. This officer ascended 
the right bank of the River Tietar and gained the Pass of 
Arenas, which led on Avila, and the Pass of San Pedro Ber- 
nardo, which led upon Lladrid. Ho thus covered the Vera 
de Placencia, and menaced Victor’s communications •with 
Madrid. 

July 22vd . — Cuesta attacked Victor’s rearguard. Victor took 
post behind the River Alberche. 

July 2Brd and 24t/i. — Wellington was still ignorant of Soult’s 
movements north of the Pass, of Banos. 

Wilson was at Escalona. 

The French withdrew from the River Alberche to Torijos. 

July 25th . — Cuesta crossed the River Alberche, sending one 
column to Torijos, another to St. Olalla. 

AVellington, constrained to support this movement, despatched 
two British Infantry Divisions and all the cavaliy across the 
River Alberche to Cazalgas. 

Wilson moved to Naval Canieiro. 

J oseph and Victor concenli-ated ; Sebastian! also, leaving 3,000 
men at Toledo in order to compel Venegas, should he advance, 
to cross the River Tagus higher up at Aranjuez, joined Joseph 
and Victor. 

Total French forces now concentrated and direct^ defending 
Madrid amounted to 50,000 men and 90 guns, assembled on the 
line of the Guadarama. , 

Napoleon from Ratishon, in South Germany, foreseeing 
probable events, wrote thus to Soult ; — 

“ Wellington -will probahlj’^ advance b}"- the Tagus against 
Madrid; in that case fall on his flank and rear and crush 
him.” _ . 

This ad-rice Soult proceeded to carr}’’ out. He succeeded in 
falling on Wellington’s flank and rear, but it will be seen here- 
after how, by the use of the parallel obstacle, the River Tagus, 
and the mountains bounding the valley of that river on the 
south, Wellington escaped me consequences of Soult’s stroke 
at his line of communications. 

Smdt’s Movements. 

The Second, Fifth, and Sixth French Corps -were placed under 
command of Soult, Avho after gi’eat difficulty, o'\ring to obstruction 
on the part of Ney, succeeded in a (partial) concentration of 
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these corps, and directed them on the Pass of Banos, ha^■ing first 
come to the correct conclusion that the British objective was 
Madrid and not the line of the River Douro. 

July 2Gth . — The Allies were in four separate bodies, under 
command of Wellington, Cuesta, Venegas, and Wilson. The 
French immediately protecting Madrid were concentrated. 
Soult was in movement towards the Pass of Banos. Tlie French 
recrossed the River Guadarama in force, and drove back the 
Spaniards. The combat of Alcabon was fought, in which the 
Spanish were defeated and driven back, but their retreat was 
covered and sujmorted by AVellington. 

Jidy 27tli . — The French following up the Spaniards, the 
combat of Salmas, in advance of the Talavera position selected 
by Wellington, ensued, resulting in a further retirement of the 
allied army on to the Talavera position. 

On the evening of this day an assault b}' the French on the 
position itself took place, but the French were repulsed. 

Jidy 2Hth . — Two separate assaults on the Talavera position 
(battle of Talavera), which were both repulsed, were made by the 
FrencL 

Jvdy 29i7i. — Wellington and Cuesta remained at Talavera ; 
Wellington was reinforced by General Cranford with the Light 
Brigada 

Veneg^ was at Ocaua with outposts at Aranjuez. 

The French army under Joseph, with four corps, guards 
and reserve, retired to St. Olalla. 

July 30ih . — Wellington and Cuesta still halted at Talavera. 

, Soult forced the Pass of Banos. 

July 3lst . — The leading French corps of Soult’s arnty 
arrived at Placencia. 

August 1st . — Joseph moved to Illescas to intercept ^ enegas’ 
march on Madrid. Victor on the River Alberche. 

Wilson moved to Escalona, in consequence of which move 
Victor imagined the whole English anny was on the march to 
Madrid, and consequent!}" retired viu Maqueda. 

August 2nd . — Venegas concentrated at Aranjuez. 

Wilson moved to Nombella. 

August 3rd . — Wellington to Oropeza. 

The French corps, under Soult, passed the River Tietar and 
entered Toril and Navahnoral. This move cut V ellington’s 
communications with Almaraz by the north bank ot the 
Tagus. 

Phase III. 

Position as follows: — 

Allied. Anny — Cuesta at Talavera, V ellington at Orojieza : 
47,000 men. 

Wilson was at Nombella : 4,000 men. 
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Yenegas’ advanced guard Avas at Puente Largo, tlie main 
body betAveen Ai-anjuez and Ocafia : 25,000 men. 

French J.rm 2 / —Jogepb and Sebastiani at lUescas, Yictor at 
Maqueda : 37,000 men. Soult on the River Tietar : 53,000 men, 

Wellington’s and Cuesta’s armies Avere separated by one 
day’s march. 

Joseph and Sonlt Avere three days’ march apart. 

All commanders Avere ignorant of the strength, movements, 
and positions of their adversaries — an illustration of the “fog 
of Avar.” 

Wellington Avas still under the impression that Soult’s army 
numbered 15,000 men only. 

Axigiist Ath. — Wellington became enlightened' as to the 
French dispositions and numbers. 

Cuesta abandoned Talavera, and A\'as in mai-ch toAvards Arzo- 
bispo and Oropeza. 

Cuesla desired to fight Soult at Oropeza. Wellington 
opposed this plan, and stated his determination in any case to 
retreat via Arzobispo over the Tagus, and to occupy tlie Col de 
Mirabete as his line of defence, before the French could occupy 
that ridge, via Ahnaraz, Avhich, if they succeeded in doing, Avould 
cut him off from his alternative line of retreat to Portugal vid 
Truxillo and Merida. 

British commenced the passage of the Tagus. 

Joseph moved to Mostales, thinking that the British Avere 
advancing by then left on Madrid. 

Sebastiani at Illescas. 

August 5th. — The British crossed the Tagus and moved 
toAvards Deleytoza. 

Cranford’s brigade to Almaraz'to secure the bridge at that 
place. 

Yictor to Talavera. 

Joseph concentrated at Yaldemoro. 

Yenegas’ advanced guard was driA’^en back across the 
Tagus.- 

A'ligust Qth . — The French drove the Spanish rearguard across 
the bridge of Arzobispo. 

Yictor occupied Talavera, capturing the English sick and 
wounded, who had been abandoned by Cuesta. 

August ^tli. — Yictor crossed the Tagus at Talavera, and 
pushed doAvn left bank of the river toAvards Aldea Nueva. 

British rearguard held Jlirza d’lbor. 

August 8th. — Soult, surprising the Spanish rearmiard, forced 
the Arzobispo bridge. He called on Yiefor to march on Guade- 
loupe and Deleytoza, stating his intention of supporting that 
movement Avith his OAvn forces. 

Ney’s corps, via AJmaraz, to seize the Mirabete. 
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Aitgust Qtli . — Wellington at Deleytoza leamt of the French 
success at jlrzobispo. 

Venegas’ left flank was driven back by Sebastiani upon the 
River Guazalate. 

August IQtli . — Wellington personally proceeded to Jlirza 
d’lbor and found the country covered with Spanish fugitives. 

Venegas concentrated at Almonaeid. 

August 11th . — The allied army re-established its line on the 
mountains. The British guarded Almaraz on the left flank, the 
Spaniards occupied Camillo in the centre, and Mirza d’lbor on 
the right. 

In securing this position the allied army was helped by 
the French movements, for; — 

1. Ney failed to cross the Tagus at Almaraz. 

2. Joseph recalled Victor to support four French corps 
against Venegas. 

Venegas was defeated at Almonaeid. 

Au^gust IWi . — Cuesta resigned command of his army and 
was succeeded by Equia. 

The allied position on the Mirza .d’lbor and Mirahete was 
safe, for if the French passed at Almaraz they would be 
“huddled in a dangerous manner in contracted ground between 
the Mirza, the Mirahete, and the river; they could not pass 
between Almaraz and Arzobispo, and on the right the Mirza was 
impregnable.” 

Soult, thwarted in effecting the passage of the Tagus at 
Arzobispo and Almaraz, conjectured that Wellington would repass 
the Tagus at Alcantara to rejoin Beresford, whohad marched via 
Perales, and on the 12th was at Maraleja. He proposed to 
march upon Coria with the Second, Fifth, and Sixth Corps, for 
at Coria he would threaten both Beresford’s and Wellington’s 
commimications with Lisbou Xey refused to consent to this plan 
and marchefl with the Sixth Corps for Valladohd via' the Pass 
of Banos. This pass he found occupied by Wilson, whom, 
however, he defeated, traveraed the pass, and recovered the line 
of the River Tonnes. 

August 20fh . — The British army quitted Jaraicejo. 

August 24f/t. — ^V^ellington, moving via Truxillo, araived at 
Merida. 

The Spaniards reheved the Light Brigade at Almaraz. The 
Light Brigade moved to Alcantara. 

To revert to Wilson, whom Ney found in occupation of the 
Pass of Banos on his way to the line of the River Tonnes. How 
did Wilson get to Banos ? As this leader’s movements are ex- 
tremely interesting they are given in detail as described by 
Xapier. “ That partizan (Wilson), being at Xomhella when the 
British army left Talavera, had been put in communication with 
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Cuesta, and on his retreat had also retired to Velada, a few miles 
north of Talavera, from whence, beino- only 24 miles from Arzo- 
bispo, as Cuesta did not entmely pass the Tagus until the 6th, he 
could have joined Sir Ai’thur ; but he kneA^' not this, and prudently 
crossing the Kiver Tietar made for the mountains, trusting to h^ 
activitj" for escaping. Villatte had pursued him on the 5th to 
iSTombella ; a detachment from Avila watched for him in the 
passes of Aiunas and ilonbeltran ; Foj’- waited lor him in the 
Vera de Placencia ; nevertheless, he broke through their circle at 
Yiandar, passed the Credos at a ri^e called the Sien-a de Lanes, 
and getting into the valley of the Tonnes reached Bejar. From 
thence, thinking to recover his communications with the army, 
he marched towards Placencia, b}' the Pass of Banos, and ,thus - 
met ISiey returning to the Salamanca country.” * 

Remarks. 

The campaign of Talavera is one of the most interesting and 
at the same time one of the most eomjrlex campaigns ever fought 
by a British general, and illustrates several principles of strategy. 

The three allied armies under Wellington, Cuesta and Venegas 
started from three divergent bases, Portugal, Estremadura and La 
Maneha, having Madrid as their common objective. Madrid was 
defended bj’ French forces under Joseph and Victor. The alhed 
army were on “exterior” lines; Joseph on “interior” lines. 
The forces of France were in addition assisted by a second army 
under Soult, who not only made a direct stroke at the lines of 
communications of one army, the British — and that the most 
efficient of the allied armies — but carried that stroke to its logical 
conclusion by cutting the British army oli‘ from its base. 

This Soult accomplished when he arrived at Placencia, for, at 
this town, he cut the British line vid Coria to CasteUo Branco, . 
and arrived at Navalmoral he cut the British retreat to the south 
bank of the Tagus by the bridge at Alraaraz. 

Wellington and Cuesta, originally on exterior lines as regards 
their objective Madrid, orving to Soult’s participation in the 
combination were themselves by Soult’s movement placed on 
“ interior ” lines ; for the allied army, after the retirement from 
Talavera to the position occupied to cover the brj^e at 
Arzobispo, was on “ interior ” lines as compared with the French 
under Joseph and Victor at Talavera and Toledo, and with Soult on 
the Eiver Tietar, for it was then open to Wellington from his 
central position, combined with Cuesta, to stiike alternative 
blows to right and left with a force superior at points of contact, 
but inferior on the whole to the French armies. Having 
experienced that no reliance was to be placed on Spanish 
leaders and annies, he preferred to retreat over the Tagus. 

*' 2\apier, “Historj' of the War in the Peninsula.” 
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The campaign illustrates the intiuences on strateg}- of many 
of the factors noted in Chapter I. 

1. Political co'nsidcratiovs. — Venegas’ half-hearted advance 
on Madrid rvas due to political intrigues, for the -Tirnta had secretly 
ordered him not to fulfil his proper r6le m the combination. 

2. Incapacity of the General. — Cuesta was manifestl}' unfitted 
for his position. 

•3. Pesov^rces of theatre of operations — The Spaniards failed 
to cany out their promises as to supplies. This failure on their 
part heanly crippled Wellington all through the campaign, 
for the resources of the country were unequal to the strain of 
feeding the British army. 

4. FaUe information. — Wellington received false informa- 
tion as to Soult which not only led him into error as regards 
that general’s movements, but caused him greatl}' to under- 
estimate the strength of the forces at his (Soult’s) disposal 

5. Friction between Commanders . — Cuesta ^v•as V'ellington’s 
inferior in every wa}^ but he refused to defer to the Briti.sh 
general’s suggestions and followed his o\vn counsel regardless 
of the consequences. The jealottsy of French marshals also 
hindere'd and interrupted their combinations. 

Finall}'-, as to obstacles, of the influence of which on strategy’ 
this caiMaign is more especiall}* given as an illustration 

(1) The River Tagus was a parallel obsticlc, f>y the clever 
use of which Wellington extricated himself from his difii- 
culties, and skilfully effected his retreat from overwhelming 
converging French forces. He turned Avhat wa.s originally a 
parallel obstacle into an aiding transverse obstacle with respect 
to his own arm}'’, a hindering transverse obstacle as regarded the 
French forces. 

(2) In spite of his line of communications with Portugal by 
the northern or right bank of the Tagus being cut, Wellington, 
owing to the direction of the river through the theatre of 
operations, was enabled to make a change in his line of retreat, 
and to take up an alternative line on the left or south bank of 
the river. 

(3) As ivith the River Tagus, so with the mountain chains 
Mh'za d’lbor and the Mhabete. Welhngton put these mountains 
to the same use: originally parallel obstacles only, they were 
emplojmd ivith the greatest advantage and success as transverse 
hindering obstacles. 

(4) I'hat part of the Tagus which traveled the sphere of 
operations, being unuavigable, could not be used as a line of 
communications. In this the difference between the Tagus and 
a river like the Nile is verv marked. 

5. On the other hand, owing to the parallel course of (he 
Sierra dc Gata, Sicn-a Gredos and Sierra Lanes, and the general 
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impracticability of these mountoins, except for a few passes, the 
defence of wbicb be considered he had amply arranged for, 
Wellington deemed Ids left flank was safe. In this he made a 
mistake. His allies, to whom the defence of the Pass of Banos 
had been entrusted, again failed him. 

(6) The parallel courses of the Elvers Tietar and Alberche 
were very faA'^ourable to Wilson’s movements. On the line of 
the former river he, at one phase of the campaign, threatened 
Victor’s communications with Madrid. “Victor was alarmed 
lest a movement of the British army in the same dhection 
should in a few marches nullify his position on the Elver 
Alberche and intercept his retreat to Madrid.” The parallel 
course of the Eiver Tietar enabled Wilson to advance on the 
French right flank to Avithin a close distance of the capital, and 
actually to establish communication vnth it. 

,When the combined aiiny retreated from Talavera, Wilson 
was at Nombella, and Victor was again misled into the belief 
that the British army was advancing, not retiring, as it actually 
was, to Madrid. 

Suppose the Elver Tietar, instead of joining the Tagus at an 
angle so acute with that river that it Avas used as a parallel 
aiding obstacle, had joined the Tagus at right angles. It Avould 
have been a transverse obstacle to the allies, the passage of 
which they would have been compelled to force, for along and 
behind its line Victor and Joseph would probably have concen- 
trated, as they eventually did behind the Elver Guadarama. In 
this event it is unlikely that any foi-ward movement of Wilson 
outflanking the right of Victor’s forces would have been possible. 
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CHAPTER VII 1. 

RIVERS AND AlOUNTAINS AS OBSTACLES. 

Mountain Barriers and Hivers as Strategic Obstacles — The Defensive : Passage 
of the Donro (1809) — (ieneral Remarks — The Offensive; Passage of tlic 
Chenab (1848) — General Remarks — Passage of ihe Adonr and the 
Gaves (1814)— Strategy of Mountain Warfare ; The Tirah Espcdition 
(1897) — Valne of Navigable River's ns Lines of Operations and of 
Communications; The River Column in the Advance tovrards Kliartoum 
for the Relief of General Gordon. • 

A General Comparison of Mountain Barriers and Rivers 
• Considered as Strategic Obstacles. 

1. The population alon^ tRe banks of a river, and in the 
valley tnrougb -wbicb tne river runs, wiU always be compara- 
tively greater than the population to be foimd on mountain 
ranges. Hence communication between the inhabitants on both 
banks of a river being a greater necessity, there will be more 
bridges by which a river can be passed than there trill be roads 
over mountain ranges by which those ranges can be traversed, 
along a distance the same in both cases. 

2. If there be boats (and there alwa 3 ’s will be boats on im- 
portant rivers), and if these boats be procurable, in addition to 
the points of passage bj’ means of the permanent bridges and ly 
fords, rivers may be crossed at any point, but mountain barriers 
can, as a rule, only be traversed b)' large masses of men by the 
main roads which lead over the easier passes. 

3. In addition to the more numei-ous points at which a river 
maj" be crossed, noted above in 1 and 2, armies are accompanied 
b)’’ pontoons. Thus extra and rapid facilities for crossing a river 
are available. An army may construct a mountain road as an 
extra means of traversing the barrier, but the construction of 
such roads is difScult, requires time to complete, and it is 
usuaU)^ impossible to keep their construction secret. 

4. Lateral communications along river banks alway.s exist, 
and wiU be more direct than the lateral communication.s along 
the foot of mountain ranges ; for in the latter case, roads must 
curve to avoid the spurs which project from the main range, or 
if not, and tho lateral roads pass over these projecting spurs, 
such roads are themselves mountain roads, and though they may 
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be direct, yet they take more time and are more difScult 
to traverse than corresponding level roads along a liver’s 
banks. 

Facilities for communication, both perpendicular and lateral, 
especially predominate in the case of rivers v-hich traverse richly 
cultivated and populous valley's. 

5. Supplies in the valleys through which rivers run irill 
naturally be greater and easier to procure than on mountain 
ranges. 

6. The climate and temperature in valleys wiU be more 
equable than on mountain tops. The privations and hardships 
in unseasonable climates to which men on high mountam 
ranges are exposed, are very great. In valleys, tlie conditions of 
life, whether in camp or bivouac, are not so giievous to endure as 
those which have to be supported by troops under the same 
conditions operating in mountain ranges. 

7. A landing on the further bank of a river once secured, 
the passage of a river by an ordinary or pontoon bridge can be 
more quickly efiected, and will be more certain, than would be 
the passage of a mounted defile by the same number of troops. 
Thus the time occupied in effecting the passage of a mountam 
barrier or river is m favom’ of the river, and this ^rili be the 
more so the greater the number of troops which have to 
pass. 

S. As screens, and for dela^’ing, covering, and protective 
purposes, mountain barriers are of more value than rivers, but 
for purposes of manoeuvring offensively, rivers can be put to 
greater uses than moimtain barriers. 

It follows from 1 anti 2 that, there being more numerous 
points by which a river may be crossed, it is easier to deceive 
an enem}' as to the real point of passage in the case of a river 
than in the case of a mountain barrier. 

Also, from 1, 2, 3, and 4, that owing to facilities for com- 
munication, the preliminar)’ combinations for the passage of 
an obstacle are in favour of a river rather than of a moimtain 
barrier. 

From 5 and G, that the concentration of large masses of troops 
in vaUe 3 's is possible, but the concentration of equal numbers 
of troops in mountam ranges is unusual, ovin^ to the OTeat 
difficulties of keeping them in good health and of suppljdng 
them Tvdth food. 

With regard to 4, in the case of mountam barriers, when an 
arm}’’ is once committed to a certain line by which to pass the 
obstacle, the situation, for the defence, is sooner cleared up, since 
it is more difficult for the offence to change that line, should 
events not progress favourabh*, than would be the case in an 
advance fort he passage of a river. 
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Finally, combinations for the concentration of troops, botli 
to force and defend a passage, can be calculated with far greater 
accuracy and certamt}'' in the case of rivers tlian of mountain 
barriers. 

It may be argued that, if communications along botb banks 
of a river, or in the case of a mountain ban-icr, be equal in 
number, and in the fiicilitj’- which the}' afford for the march 
and crossing of troops, the defence ■n'iU concentrate as quickly 
to oppose the passage of a river, or moimtain banler, as the 

offence can concentrate to force the passage, and since the 

defence wiU, in addition, also have the aid of the obstacle in 
question, other things being equal the chances of success will 
he with the defence. Nevertheless, the military history of all 
countries teaches the contrary. For if there be many points 
by which to pass, and the means of passing at those points 
be available, by bridg&s, pontoons, fords, or boats in the case 
of a river, and by mountain roads in the case of mountain 
barriers, then the offence will by feints and by stratagem be 
■ better able to deceive the defence as to the real and actual 

point and means by which it intends to pass. Moreover, the 

offence, having the further advantage of the initiative, will 
obtain a start m its preliminary combinations, and, if all works 
smoothly, and no untoward accident arises to upset the com- 
binations, the defence will never be able to make up lor this 
by its own combinations to resist the passage. 

In addition to their influence as obstacles, both rivers and 
mountains act as screens to the strategic movements of two 
hostile armies, and as screens they favour the offcnc(> rather 
than the defence. Tire force defending an e.xtended line of a 
river or a mountain banier cannot guard all po.ssilile points of 
passage. For if it should so dispo.so its troops, then its forces, 
being separated, will -be ever}'’where weak, and will cousequentl}' 
risk defeat by the concentrated advance of its foes ujron their 
real point of passage, before the defence cirn concentrate to 
oppose that passage. Beyond defending the various points of 
passage by advance posts only, and seeking to acquire early 
and accurate information of the enemy’s real point of passage, 
the defence vill at first be limited to a concentration of its 
troops in rear of the obstacle at ■•iome point whence all likely 
crossing places may be reached in time to anticipate the enemy, 
either before the actual crossing has commenced, while he is 
erossing, or to meet his troops as t|icy debouch from the defde. 
If concentration be impossible, and the troops have to be <lis- 
persed, such dispersion being necessary either on account of ditfi- 
culty of supplies, or owing to the form, nature, or length of the 
line to be defended, then the troops must be so disposed that 
they may break up from their various camps and concentrate at 
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the actual point of passage in sufficient time to oppose the 
passage. 

Of these two methods, if it he an- absolute certainty, so far 
as future events in war can be accurately anticipated, that the 
offence will pass at one point only, the fo^er is the prefer- 
able, if possible, for any error in timing the combination, in order 
to oppose the enemy at the point of passage, may upset the 
whole scheme of defence, and such errors may easily arise owing 
to accidents in the despatch and receipt of the orders dhecting 
the concentration, mistakes on the part of subordinate leadei-s, 
or sudden changes in the weather which affect the rate, of 
marching of the various divisions of the troops. 

For the defence, earl}' and accurate information as' to the 
real point of passage of its opponent is of primary importance, 
and this information it must, at aU costs, endeavour to obtain: 
by spies, through its intelligence department, and, by means 
of patrols well pushed forward in advance of the river or moun- 
tain barrier. 

To sum up generall}', the course of action most likely to lead 
to success is as follows ; — 

The Offensive. — 1. To keep the enemy ignorant as to the- 
real point of passage. 

• 2. To make a pretence of passing at as many points as 
possible in order to deceive the enemy as to the actual point at 
which it is intended to cross. 

3. To pass with the mass of its forces at one point, in 
order thus to drive back the enemy before that enemy can con- 
centrate for the defence of the point at which it is really 
designed to pass. 

The Defensive. — 1. To acquire early and accurate information 
as to the real point of passage of the enemy. 

2. To defend the various points of passage by advanced 
posts. 

3. So to dispose the mass of its forces in rear of the obstacle, 
that on receipt of rehable information as to the enemy’s real 
point of passage the troops may be able to concentrate at that 
point in sufficient time to oppose the passage. 

The Defensive. 

The stmtegic front of an army defending an obstacle with 
regard to the enemy’s line of advance will be one of two forms, 
according as that front be more or lesp , acute or obtuse to the 
line of advance; that is to say, the fronfwiU be either transverse 
or parallel to the line of advance. (See Plate Y., Figs. 4 and 5.) 

Whether the strategic front be transverse or parallel will 
he governed partly by me direction of the Imes of communica- 
tions of the defence leading towards the passage to he defended. 
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and partly b}’’ tactical considerations as to the most favourable 
position on which to offer battle. 

In Fig. 6 Blue if defeated will be driven back on the defile, 
Red if defeated will retire on his oivn line. The positions of the 
two forces are reciprocal in case of defeat of either. But in 
Fig. 7 Blue if defeated will be driven awa}’ from the defile, and 
the line of his retreat would be cut b}" Red seizing the defile. 
On the other hand. Red if defeated would retire on his own line. 
In case of defeat to either force the situation is not reciprocal, 
but is m favour of Red. 

But Red, for tactical reasons, such as the nature of the 
ground, may “ form front to flank.” (See Figs. 8 and 9.) 

In Fig. 8 the positions are not reciprocal, but are in favour 
of Blue. In Fig. 9 the positions are reciprocal Prmuded the 
defence, connected with its base of operations by one line of 
communications only, opposes the passage of an obstacle with its 
forces concentrated, then the direction of its front with the 
direction of the hue of communications will assume one or other ’* 
of the four forms illustrated in Fig.s. 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

But there may be more than one line of communications and 
line of retreat in case of a reverse, and there probably will be 
when — 

(a) The base of operations be re-enirant or concave to the 
obstacle defended. 

(b) Or, if sti-aight, its front be long compared with the front 
of operations. 

If there be more than one line of communications and of 
retreat, then the power of manoeuvring will be freer, and there 
will be a larger choice of suitable tactical positions. For a 
favourable tactical position, which might be unsuiuble if only 
one hne of retreat m case of reverse were available, may well 
be taken advantage of if possessing alternative lines of retreat. 

Straight, angular, and circular bases, and their various 
influences on strategic movements, are discussed in the chapter 
deahng with bases (Chapter VL). To deal with them in con- 
nection vdth the passage of obstacles is not therefore necessary. 

If the defence be beaten, a single line of communications which 
runs close to and parallel to the obstacle (see Figs. 7 and 8) that 
it has endeavoured to defend is unfavourable, for the obstacle will 
limit the direction of the retreat, and further the attack, if it can 
pass a portion of its forces over the obstacle in that direction 
along which the retreat hes, and before that retreat is completed 
and a new line of defence occupied, will gain and cut the hne of 
retreat. The advantage of an alternative line of retreat is here 
obvious. A practical example, illustrating the disadvantages of 
a single line of communications which runs parallel to the 
obstacle to be defended, and of the advantages derived b}’ the 
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attack from crossing the obstacle at a second point in the direction 
of the retreat, and so gaining the enemy’s line of communications, 
is illustrated in the passage of the Douro by Welhngton in 1809. 

PASSAGE OF THE DOURO, SIAY, 1809. (MAP V.) 

Wellington, upon his arrival in Lisbon, having been ap- 
pointed to the command of the British and Portuguese forces, 
resolved to operate against Soult, then in possession of Oporto. 

He moved ivith Ins army to Coimbra, on the Mondego, 
Tvhence he detached Beresford with 8,000 men, of whom 6,000 
were Portuguese, to move by way of Viseu and Tamego, and 
cross the Douro at Pezo. He himself, at the head of 14,500 
infantry. 1,500 cavalry, and 24 guns, crossed the Youga and 
pushed the advanced French forces back and across the Douro. 

The line of the Douro was held by Soult from its mouth 
to Pezo, with the view of covering the retreat of his army into 
the Tras-os-Montes. 

Wellington forced the passage of the Douro at Oporto, thus 
compelling Soult to abandon that town. Higher up the river 
General Him-ay^, at Avintas, had also succeeded in crossing, and 
was favourably placed for falling on the flank of the French in 
their retreat from the town, but for some unaccountable reason 
made no use of the golden opportunity thus presented to 
him. The French retreat was directed towards Amarante. In ' 
their march to that jilace, therefore, they had the Douro on 
their right hand and the Sierra de Catalina on their left, both 
reckoned as impassable. Beresford had, hoAvever, in the mean- 
time made good his passage of the Douro at Pezo, and had 
directed his march thence to Amarante, Avhich, it being deserted 
by Loison, the French commander, he occupied. This fact was 
only learnt by' Soult as he was passing the Souza torrent, which 
flows from the Sierra de Catalina into the Douro. His posi- 
tion then was perilous in the extreme. His objective point, 
Amarante, was in possession of Beresford, behind him in pursuit 
•was Wellington, and on either flank lay what were supposed to 
be impassable obstacles. “ But in that terrible crisis the marshal 
duke justified fortune for having raised him to such a dignity,” 
for Soult, learning from a Spanish pedlar of a path which led 
over the Sierra de Catalina, resolved to seize the only' opportunity 
which offered for escape. The natural difficulties of the track 
Avere increased by' tempestuous weather, but overcoming all 
obstacles, Soult forced his army across the Sierra and escaped, 
though not Avithout heavy losses in men and material. 

That IMurray' lost the opportunity presented to him of falhng 
on the French flank as they fled from Oporto, and that 
Soult by his energy and sldll again effected his retreat by an 
alternative track, when in front and behind him the defile was 
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closed by the allied forces — these are no arguments against the 
disadvantages and dangers of a single line of retreat parallel to 
nn obstacle which an attempt has been made to defend, for if 
tlmt obstacle be crossed b}' the enem}' at a second point in the 
direction along which the retreat lies, and before it is completed, 
the hne of retreat wiU be cut. 

General Remarhs. 

Suppose the defence, possessing more than one line of com- 
munications, and aware tnat it is the intention of the offence to 
pass at one and a known point instead of concentrating, elects to 
divide its forces and posts them as at a, b and c (Plan V., 
Fig. 10), each separate fraction having its own line of retreat 
and each hemg' within supporting distance of the other. 

In Fig. 10 Red has crossed the obstacle, but what is his ne.vt 
move to be ? If he should elect to move against either flank of 
Blue, his own flank and line of communications back to the defile 
vIU he open to a counter stroke from Blue’s centre and the dis- 
■engaged flank. If, on the other hand, he attacks the centre B, 
-or towards either flank of the centre B, in the hope of pene- 
trating Blue’s front. Blue can operate against either or both of 
his (Red’s) flanks or hne of communications. Whichever course 
-of action Red adopts, the result of the battle will then jirobably 
depend, both to Red and Blue, upon the use or misuse of 
■“ containing forces.” 

If Red attacks Blue’s flank, say a, then a (Blue) will really 
be fighting a containing action, while B and c (Blue) operate 
against Red’s flank and line of communications. On the other 
hand, as Red dare not leave his flank and line of communications 
■unguarded in his movement and attack on a (Blue), he must 
leave troops for their defence to contain b and c ( Blue,.. 

Again, if Red operates against Blue’s centre b, then B (Blue) 
wRl be fighting a containing action till his flanks arrive to 
support liim, or whilst they operate against Red’s flanks or 
line of communications. 

The best course for Blue is obviously nut to attack, but 
iiwait attack, and Red must attack if Blue’s forces cover directly 
or indircctl}’^ Red’s ulterior objective. Whether the defence 
•elects to fight with its forces concentrated or separated will 
usually depend upon whether the line of communications and 
line of retreat be single or double, and whether there be single 
or alternative lines wfll again depend on the form or extent of 
the base of operations towards the obstacle to be defended. 

Apart from the capabilities and skdfulncss of the two 
opposing generals, it is probable that the line of action for the 
offence vull, under the conditions now indicated, be mainly 
decided by tactical considerations, chief amongst which will bo 
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the nature of the ground upon and over which the coming battle 
must he fought. 

So far, the case in which an army seeks to cross a mountain 
barrier or a river by one line of advance only has been considered. 
But a general may seek to pass an obstacle at two or more 
points at the same time, when these points are not within 
supporting distance of each other. The general principle.s 
already indicated, both for the attack and defence, in this case 
still hold good. 

The risk in the attack hes in the fact that the sepaivated 
fi-actions of the army which have crossed may be beaten in 
detail before the}’- can concentrate. Tlie next movement, there- 
fore, of the general who has successfully passed an obstacle at 
more than one point wiU usually be one of concentration. 

To the general who seeks to cross an obstacle at more than 
one point the cUsta'nce from each other of the separated points, 
and the time necessary to complete the concentration of his 
divided forces which have passed, Avill be the chief considera- 
tions governing the selection of the points of passage at which 
he proposes to pass. 

m the separation of the forces which have passed, and in the 
opportunity thus afforded to beat the separated fractions in 
detail, lies the advantage of the army which defends an obstacle. 
To hold up by means of containing forces one separated 
fraction of the enemy’s army whilst it is actually passing, or 
when it has already passed, and to fall with the remainder con- 
centrated on the other separated fraction of the enemy while 
it is passing, or when it has already passed, is a plan of 
operations obviously likely to lead to success. 

In the defence of a river the roads leading to the bridge 
may be defended — which coiTesponds with the defence of the 
entrance to a mountain defile. 

The river once crossed, resistance to a further advance will 
be offered b}^ defending the roads leading from the bridge — 
wliich corresponds with the defence of the roads leading from 
a mountain defile. 

But here the similarity in the defence of the two obstacles 
ceases. Troops ma)^ or maj" not, eome under the fire of the 
defence whilst in the act of crossing a river, but if they do, the 
nature of the defence offered is not of the same kind, and 
cannot be compared to the opposition which may be ofi'ered to 
the heads of advancing columns, while in the act of pushing 
and forcing their way through or over a defile or pass of a 
mountain barrier. In other words, resistance on the obstacle 
itself can be offered in the case of a moimtain barrier, but 
not in the case of a river, unless the river he so broad and 
deep as to be narigable by armed vessels. In this latter event 
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the defence of a river on the obstacle itself -vrill correspond 
more , or less to the defence of a mountain ban-ier on the 
obstacle; hut such a defence as here indicated is exceptional 
in the case of a river. 

Hence a mountain barrier usually admits of a more protracted 
defence than a river. And the delaying and retarding influence 
of a moimtain barrier is much increased in the assistance which 
may be demanded from, and will he given by, the inhalntants of 
the range, provided they be friendl}' to the defence. For moun- 
taineers are an enduring and hard}' race of people as a ride, 
courageous, and naturally apt and intelligent in the tactics of 
mountain warfare. These advantages, combined with their 
knowledge of the ramifications of the spurs and valle 3 -s. and 
their acquaintance with the lesser or, except to themselves, un- 
known tracks and byways of their own hills, will be of great 
assistance'in all operations undertaken with the object of delay- 
ing the enem}^ in his advance. 

So far the case in which the defence seeks to resist the 
offence on the near or defender’s side of the obstacle onh- has 
been discussed. 

But the defence is not necessarily tied or limited to its own 
side of the obstacle. 

The defence may combine all defensive operations on its own 
side by manieuvring offensivel}' on the assailant’s side of the 
obstacle : 

1. B}' crossing bej'ond either flank of the assailant; 

2. Or, based on a flank, bj' adi'ancing from that flank 
towards the line of operations of the assailant, 

With the object in either case of 

(a) Operating on the flank of the assailant during his 
advance to cross the obstacle. 

(b) Attacking him whilst he is actually crossing the 
obstacle. 

(c) Assailing his line of communications when he ha.s already 
crossed the obstacle or is astride of the obstacle. 

Plate Y., Fig. 11, illustrates a simple case of the strategic 
manoeurTes above described. 

A is Bed’s objective. Bed has succeeded in cro.‘;sing the 
obstacle Jl x at c, and is at p when he finds his further advance 
opposed by a Blue force at o interposing directly between Bed 
at p and Bed’s objective a. ^loreover, he finds that part of 
Blue’s forces, having crossed the obstacle at G, is threatening his 
line of communications by the line g ii ; or it m.av be he finds 
that Blue, operating from a base x v, has advanced on the 
line E D towards his line of communications a q with his ba.<^e. 

Bed at P is now in a dangerous position. Three courses 
lie open to him : 
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1. To recross the obstacle at c, Avitli the object of driving 
a^\■ay and defeating Blue’s force on the line a ii or e n, at tbe 
same time leaving a detaining force at c to cov’er tbe operation. 

A detaining, force to cover tbe passage at c is necessary, for 
otberu'ise Blue from o may cross the obstacle at c, and take Bed 
in flank -udiilst be is engaged with Blue on tbe line g h or 
E n, as tbe case may be. 

2 . To detach a force to contain Blue on tbe line g h or e n 

whilst be engages and attacks Blue at o. • . 

In either event the detailing of a containing force reduces 
the numbei-s available for Red’s main operation against Blue, 
wbetber at o or on the line G n or E n. 

.3. The heroic measure of persisting in bis advance with all 
available forces on Blue at o in tbe hope of crushing Blue there 
and then marching on a. 

But this proceeding would require a general of exceptional 
determination, one vigorous in execution and ver)- confident of 
success, and the stroke even if successful would really depend 
on tbe importance of the objective a. If the capture of a would 
result in terminating the war, or the giving to Bed of some great 
strate.gical advantage, then a general would be justified in 
adopting this plan, but if the possession of that objective be of 
minor importance onl}* with regard to tbe strategic results to be 
expected from its gam, then, situated in the circumstances 
indicated in Fig. 11, a general will seek to escape from the 
counter-stroke of bis antagonist by either of tbe two first 
courses. 

The Offensive. 

Once the offence has .succcssfidl}' passed an obstacle, tbe next 
objective will be tbe enemy’s field army, if that army be posted 
to resist further advance. Tlie offence must attack if tbe enemy’s 
army be so posted as iHrccIly to cover tbe ulterior objective of 
tbe offence. And even if it be so posted as to cover that objective 
i'nclircdly, to continue the advance without first defeating and 
di.spersing it would be very dangerous. 

But what ])rinciple of strateg}" will tbe oftence adopt in its 
attack ? 

From a glance at any of the situations sbovm in Figs. G to 9, 
Plate V., it is clear that tbe attacker cannot “compel bis ojiponent 
to fonn front to flank,” or to “strike at bis line of communica- 
tions ” without equally cither forming “ front to flank ” himself 
or exposing bis own line of communications. And as tbe line 
of communications of tbe offence would be more immediately 
threatened than that of tbe defence, tbe operation would be 
risky, especially if tbe leader of tbe defence were a. general of 
ability and vigorous in execution. A short advance might at 
once place tbe defence astride tbe line of communications of 
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the offence without necessarily losing its own line, and the opera- 
tion would be CTeatly facilitated should the defence possess the 
advantage of alternative or divergent Unes of communications. 

But the offence may attempt a movement against the Hank 
or line of communications of the defence by detaching a part 
of its force to cross the obstacle at some point to either fmnk 
^'dth the object of facih'tating its oira direct advance. And 
there are many' instances of this manoeuvre. But the plan is 
dangerous, and involves the taking and accepting of a certain 
amount of risk. For the separated fraction on the defender’s 
side of the obstacle, unsupported and having to rel}’ entirely on 
itself, may be overwhelmed by superior forces. Beresford's 
march up the right bank of the Gave de Pau, prior to the battle 
of Orthes, in Wellington’s operations for the passage of the 
Adour, 1S14, is a case in point. The separation of Sir Joseph 
Thackwell’s force in the passage of the River Chenab (1!S4S) by 
Sir Hugh Gough is another. Though in both instances the 
detached forces not only escaped destruction but actually 
effected the desired result, yet that is no proof that the hazards 
incmTed by this method of manoeuvring may be overlooked. 

PASSAGE OF THE RIVER CHEXAB BY SIR HUGH GOUGH. 

2.N-D SIKH CAilPAIGN, (IIAP X.I 

Sir Hugh Gough, having crossed the Rivers Sutlej and Ravi, 
arrived opposite Ramnugger, on the left bank of the Clienab. His 
force here consisted of about 12,500 infantry and 3,500 cavalry. 

At Ramnugger, on both sides of the bank of the river, lay 
the Sikht army, commanded by Shere Singh. “ The position 
occupied was admirabl}" chosen. From it Shere Singh could 
intercept the movements of the ruler of Kashmire, could cover 
his communications vdth his father in the Dera-jat, and could 
draw supplies from productive districts in the upper part of the 
Chenab.” * 

The River Chenab at Ramnugger was very wide ; there was a 
fairly good ford, but the river bed was sandy, with a traicherous 
bottom, and the course of the stream constantly changed. 

November 22nd . — A reconnaissance was pushed forward for 
the purpose of reconnoitring the river ; the cavalry were 
roughly handled, but the Sikhs retired to the right (west) 
bank of the river. 

Sir Hugh Gough de.sired to cross the Chenab, and to push 
the Sikh anny back on the Jhelum. ’I'he natural difficulties 
presented by the river, combined with the fact that the Sikh 
army, strong in artillery, ivas in position and ready to dispute 
its passage, rendered a crossing at Ramnugger too ri.sky a 
proceeding to attempt. 

llalleson,- '■ Decisive Battles nf India." 
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The fords across the Chenab were as follows : — 

One at Eamnngger. 

One at Ghurrildj seven miles above Ramnugger, guarded. 

One at Rumniki, above Ghitrriki, guarded. 

, One at Ali Sher-ki-Cliulc, rmguarded, but a dangerous ford 
owing to the strength of the stream. 

One at Wazirabad, twent3'-two miles above Ramnugger. 

vSir Joseph Thackwell, with one infantry division and - a 
brigade of cavalr}-, was directed to proceed to Rumniki and 
there cross, thence to descend the river and so come do^\•n on 
the flank of the Sikh army. 

Sir Hugh Gough, with the remainder of his ' army, was 
during this movement to concentrate the attention of the Sikh 
arm}^ 0}' demonstrations as if to cross at Ramnugger. The ford 
at Rumniki was chosen, a.s, being further away than that of 
Ghurriki, it might not be so well guarded. A party was also 
detached to secure the ford at Wazirabad. The danger in' this 
operation lay in the fact that Shere Singh might fall on and 
overwhelm Sir Joseph Thackwell’s force on its march do^ni the 
right bank' of the river, when sejjarated fronr and beyond reach 
of help from Sir Hugh Gough's force at Ramnugger. Still, 
something had to be risked, and the above plan seemed to oflbr 
the best chances of success, to ensure which secrecy and rapidity 
of movement Avere essential. 

Movements. 

The force to cros.s at the fords Avas paraded at midnight, 
November 30th — December 1st. But tbe night Avas dark, the 
infantry became entangled in the intricacies of the camp, and 
Sir Joseph Thackwell’s force, instead of arriving at Rumniki at 
8 a.m., did not reach the ford till 11 a.m. The ford had not 
apparently been reconnoitred, and when Thackwell rode forward 
to take stock of the situation “ the view that met his gaze was 
not encouraging.” He saA\' before him a broad river bed, far 
broader here than in front of Ramnugger, " the water floA\-ing 
swif% over Avhich Avas divided into four separate channels, Avith 
sand banks, and, as the natives reported, Avith dangerous quick- 
sands. The opposite bank Avas out of range, and Avas guarded 
by the enemy.” * 

The superior officers spent three hours in considering what 
Avas to be done, and then came to the conclusion that to attempt 
the passage of the river at Rumniki and Ali Sher-ki-Chuk was 
impossible, and Sir Joseph ThaclcAAmll determined to march on to 
^I'azirabad and attempt the ford at that place. Here, fortunately, 
Nicholson had collected seventeen boats and staked out the 
fords. 


^lalleson, ojk rit. 
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Darkness had set in as Thackwell rca’ched Wazirabad, but 
the Sikhs had posted no ^ards. Relying on the darkness and 
the neglect of the enemy, Thackrvell determined to cross at once, 
and hmf the force rvas immediate^ passed over, the remaining 
half bivouacking on the near side of the river. 

December Ivd . — The passage of the river completed at 
Wazirahad, the force marched twelve miles down the nght bank 
to Duriwal. News of the passage was sent to Sir H. Gough, 
who, to hold Shere Singh, opened fire on his position with 
his guns. 

December 3rd . — Thackwell continued his movement, and had 
made about six miles when he received orders’ that he was not 
to attack the left of the Sikhs at Ramnugger till he was joined 
by an extra brigade, which was to cross at the ford b}' Ghurriki. 
"i^Tiereupon he camped at Sadalapore, sending a regiment to 
Ghurriki to hold out a hand to the brigade which was to cross 
there. Shere Singh, however, had on the 3rd received in- 
formation of the passage of the river at AVazirabad, and deter- 
mined to march and crush Thackwell, separated and beyond 
reach of assistance from Gough. He would then deal with 
Gough. This plan Shere Singh at once put into operation, but 
at the last moment his resolution failed him. He left the 
gi'eater part of his force still opposite Gough, and marched with 
10,000 men only against Thackwell, whom he encountered just 
as that leader was making preparations to march. The proximity 
of Shere Singh was a surprise to Thackwell, but again the resolu- 
tion of the former was unequal to the occasion, and instead of 
attacking, Shero Singh contented himself with opening tire from 
his guns. An artilleiy duel then commenced, and continued 
till sunset, two feeble attempts to turn both flanks of the British 
being repulsed. During the night Shere Singh, dreading the 
pass^e of the Chenab by that part of the Biitish arm}- tinder 
Sir H. Gough, retired to his original position, and breaking up 
there, retired inland to take up a new position with his back 
to the River Jhelum. 

December 4th. — Thackwell, joined b}" another brigade, fol- 
lowed the Sikh army. 

December 5th. — Tliackwell moved to Helah. 

December 18th . — A bridge of boats across the Chenab hai-ing 
been completed. Sir Hugh Gough crossed to the right bank and 
joined ThackweU at Helab. 

, General Beraarhf!. 

It has ahead}' been stated that the first movements after 
passing an obstacle at more than one point are usuall}' those 
which are directed with a "view to a concentration of the 
separated parts, and as already' explained, concentration after 
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passing a mountain defile Avill usuall}’^ be more difficult, and will 
require more time, than after crossing a river. Consequent!)^ 
greater facilities for keeping the separated parts asunder and 
of defeating them in detail are presented to the defence. If this 
be so, tben it may bo said that tbe passage of a mountain • 
barrier at more, than one point involves greater risks than the 
crossing of a river at more than one point. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this fact, instances in Avhich armies cross an obstacle 
at more than one j^oint are more numerous in tbe case of 
mountain baiTiers than in the case of rivers. And the reason for 
this is not far to seelc. It is because tbe time taken to traverse 
a mountain defile b)'^ a mass of ti-oojjs in one column with tlieir 
necessary im]3cdimenta is so great. If the offence be limited to 
one line of advance acro.ss a mountain barrier the passage of the 
defile requires an undue period of time; and troops can only 
triclde through the defile, thus affording the defence a favourable 
opportunity of crushing them in detail as they debouch into 
open country. Therefore, in order to diminish the time taken 
to pass a mountain barrier, a leader wiU more often seize an 
opjioi’tunity of passiug an obstacle of this nature at more than 
one point, accepting the risks involved, than he will in the case 
of a river. 

It was stated on page 135 that the defence of an obstacle 
on the defender’s side may be advantageously combined -with 
manoeuvring ofiensively on the assailant’s side of the obstacle 
by crossing beyond either flank of the assailant” (see linoK G H, 
Fig. 11, Plate V.). 

The reader at the moment may have paused to ask himself 
why, if the assailant be advancing on “ douole lines ” towards two 
points of passage of an obstacle, the defender should not cross to 
the assailant s side between the Uvo points of passage with the 
object of applying that principle of strateg)' defined as “ pene- 
trating the aivided parts of an enemy’s strategic front.” The 
reply is that, granted there be means of crossing the obstacle 
between the two points of passage, the operation would be 
dangerous in case of a reverse, unless exceptional facilities, for 
recrossing to the defender’s side of the obstacle be avail- 
able. If such facilities do not exist, the obstacle will limit the 
freedom of movement of the forces which have, crossed to the 
assailant’s side of the obstacle, and these forces may themselves 
be cut off from regaining their oivn side of tlie obstacle. 

A more prudent course is the passive defence of the de- 
fender’s side of the obstacle, the counter-stroke being directed 
against the assailant’s flank or his line of communications, and 
this can only be effected by passing the obstacle beyond the 
outer flank of the assailant’s columns. 

, If this argument be admitted, then from the offensive point 
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of vieiv it Tvill be granted that the danger of operating by more 
than one line is much diminished if the direction of the lines bo 
towards a transverse obstacle, for the obstacle itself vill afford a 
measure of protection to the strategic front And the obstacle 
■will in any case complicate any combinations -which tlie oppo- 
nent may attempt for j)enetrating and intervening bet-ween the 
separated heads of the advancing colunms. For the defensive, 
the danger ot passing to the assailant’s side of the obstacle 
beyond his flanks, -with the intention of operating against his 
flank or his line of communications, -will be modified or vdll be 
avoided altogether, if the defender possess the advantage of a 
re-entrant base, from one of the sides of which he may launch 
the counter-stroke. 

All the various situations -which may arise arc not covered 
by -what is stated. The reader will do well to work out for 
himself imaginary situations and problems, a few onl\- of which 
are here outlined. 

And here it is proper to point out that a knowledge of the 
elements of strategic movements is especially necessary to all 
officers, however junior in rank, A general will depend to a 
great extent, though not entirely, for infonuation as to his 
opponent’s movements, on his intelhgeuce department, private 
and pohtical spies, and other outside sources of informa- 
tion, such as foreign newspapers, etc. ; but he will always 
seek to confirm such information by means of his own 
patrols. The leaders of these patrols may be specially .selected 
staff officers, or ma}- be the most junior regimental officer. 
Eefen-ing to Plate Y., Fig. 11, it is to be noted that the leader 
of a .patrol may discover that the enemy is crossing or has 
crossed between ji and c, or is advancing on the line i-; n ; 
if he be unaware of the full significance of such a movement, he 
may merely confine himself to a vague report that parties of the 
enemy are moving in such and such a direction, and then con- 
sider his duty completed. But if he be alive to the imjwrl- 
ance of the move, he will report strength and composition of the 
troops, he will be at great pains and spare himself no fatigue to 
verity his information, and he will take particular and extra 
precautions that his information reaches headquarters. His 
information in the one case -wiU be more complete and accurate 
than in the other, and may therefore be the means of enabling 
his general to arrive at a correct estimate of his antagonists 
real design. 

PASSAGE or THE ADOTK AND THE GATES, FEP.Ur.VItV 
AXD JIAECH. 181-}. (.WAP IT.) 

Y'ellington, having successfully effected the passages of 
the Bidassoa, the isivefle, and the Mive rivers, designed to 
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force Soult over the Kiver Garonne, and if possible upon 
Bordeaux. 

Upon Bordeaux because. — 

1. The citizens of Bordeaux were inimical to Napoleon. 

2. The town, l 3 nng upon the left bank of the River Garonne, 
would be difficult to defend. 

3. B}^ forcing Soult towards Bordeaux, a junction of that 
officer’s army with the French force in Catalonia commanded by 
Suchet would be difficult. 

To operate by his o^vn right, by turning the rivers at their 
sources, and towards the French left, was the best plan to prevent 
Suchet’s junction with Soult, and this movement would also turn 
the fortihed positions on the Gaves. But to caia-y out this plan 
successfully necessitated the investment of Bayonne, as otherwise 
it would be possible for the garrison of that place to cut 
Wellington’s line of communications with Spain and the coast. 
Effectually to invest Bayonne it would be necessary to throw a 
part of the investing forces across to the right bank of the 
Adour, and to do this the Adour had to be bridged. 

The British general then had two operations in hand. 

1. To bridge the Adour and invest Bayonne. 

2. To cross the Gaves. 

And the second operation had to be carried out vdth due 
regard to the first For ns Bayonne is situated at the confluence 
of the Nive and the Adour, the investing force, however strong, 
would be separated into three parts by the two rivers and 
thereb}’’ weakened. The turning movement by the allied army 
on this account could not be made on wide or independent 
lines, but had to be conducted on hues so contracted that rein- 
forcements might bp despatched to aid the investing force, in 
the event of a sally b}^ the garrison, or an outer attack. 

The problem then arose, how and where to bridge the Adour 
in order to place the troops destined to invest Bayonne on the 
north or right bank of the river. 

To throw a bridge across the Adour below Bayonne was, from 
an engineering jroint of view, far more difficult than the construc- 
tion of one over that river above Bayonne. For “the rapidity 
and breadth of the river below Ba 3 ’^onne denied the use of com- 
mon pontoons, and the mouth six miles from the town was so 
baiTed with sands, so beaten with surges, so difficult of naviga- 
tion even with landmarks, some of which the French had 
removed, that it seemed impossible for vessels fit for a bridge to 
enter from the sea ; and a strong defensive force would inevitably 
bar the construction, if they could.”* “ On the other hand, 
to throw the bridge below Bayonne would give Wellington the 
lower Adour as a harbour, his land convoys could use tlae ro 3 'al 

* Nnpier, “History of tlie TVar in the reninsnln.” 
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causeway' wHch. led close to the river aud was not affected b}- 
rain ; his line of retreat also would be more secure if unforeseen 
misfortune should force him to relinquish the inTCStmcnt.” 

Though the. actual construction of a bridge above Bayonne 
would be comparatively a less difficult operation, yet the fol- 
lowing reasons militated against the adoption of such a course. 

To assemble the necessar}' material, and transport it over the 
Nive to a point on the Adour above Ba3'onne, would have at- 
tracted Soult’s attention, who could then have concentrated his 
forces to oppose the passage. And Soult, as a matter of fact, 
under the impression that a passage across the river below 
Bayonne was impossible, had placed his field army in a position 
extending from the Adour to St. Jean-de-Port. 

Even if a bridge above the Adour could have been successfully 
constructed, the line of communications of the force investing 
Bayonne on the' northern side, passing as it must not only the 
Adour, but also the Xive, would have been unnecessarily- long 
and circuitous, and would have entailed a large force for its pro- 
tection in the event of any sallies by the garrison. 

. ' Finally, in the event of the siege having to be abandoned, 
the line of retreat from the north side of the town would lie 
a flank march in the presence of the garrison, and would 
thus be very insecure. 

British Forces. 

The field anu}’’, roughly divided into two columns, the left 
under Beresford, the right under Sir Rowland HiU, amounted 
approximately to 40,000 men (with 48 guns), including four 
brigades of cavalry’’, but exclusive of the Spanish forces under 
ilordlo. 

To this force must also be added a dij-ision of Spaniards 
under Mina, who at the commencement of the operations were 
detailed for the investment of St Jean-de-Port; and soon after 
the opening moves a further reinforcement consisting of the 
Sixth and Light British divisions also participated in the 
operations. 

The force under Sir John Hope detailed for the investment 
of Bayonne, hereafter described ns the Br.tish left, consisted ot 

28.000 men and 48 guns, including British First and i ifth 
divisions. 

French Position and Forces. 

Gan-ison of Bayonne 14,000 men, who also watched the Adour 
from Bayonne to the mouth of the river. 

Approximate strength of French field army, 30,000 infantry, 

3.000 cavalry, exclusive of 8,000 conscripts under Soult, aud 40 
guns. It was roughly divided as follows : — 

* Nnpier, ojy. cit.' 
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The right under d’Erlon, on the right bank of the Adour, 
extending from Ba_yonne to the junction with the Kiver Bidouze! 

The centre and left extending from the confluence of the 
Bidouze and the Adour, along the line of the Bidouze, and 
thence to St. Jean-de-Port. 

Movements. 

February 12th and ISth . — Hill, in command of 20,000 men 
with sixteen guns, broke up from his positions on the Adour and 
at ilousseroles, and took -post about Urcurray and Hasparen. 
This movement placed Hill on the right of the allied a^m 3 ^ 
On the 12th, Soult rightl}' judged that part of Wellington’s 
plan Avas to turn his left by crossing the Gaves, but the l^ritish 
leader’s design to pass the Adour below Baj-^onne ^vas unknown 
to him; he avos also incorrectl}’’ informed of the numbers 
and situation of the allied forces. 

Febrvxiry. 14-th . — Hdl in two columns: one by Bouloe, to, 
drive the French posts be 3 'ond the Biver Jo 3 ’’eusc, the other by 
the great road of St. Jean-dc-Port, to dislodge Harispe, Avho, Avith 
three brigades, Avas at Hellette. Harispe, too Aveak to offer 
opposition against so great a superiority of force, fell back in the 
direction of St. Palais, Avhereupon St. J can-de-Port Avas invested 
b 3 ' the Spaniards, under Mina. 

Soult had alread 3 ', on the 12th, gained information of 
Wellington’s move against his left, but, misled by hearing that 
the Allies had collected boats, “ he thought Wellington designed 
to turn his left Arith Hill’s corps, to press him on the Bidouze 
with Beresford’s, and keep the garrison of Ba 3 'onhe in check with 
the Spaniards, Avhilst Ho]>e crossed the River Adour above that 
fortress " and he made his dispositions accordingl 3 '. 

February ']btk. — The allied centre, under Beresford, crossing 
the RHer Joycuse, occupied Bastide de Clcrcncc. The line 
then extended from Urt, b 3 ’’ Briscons, the Bastide and Isturitz, 
toAvards Garris. This front, A\diich extended to tA\'ent 3 ’' miles, 
being too attenuated, the British Fourth Division occupied La 
Costa in support of the troops at the Bastide, 

The allied right, under Hill, marched through j^Icharin upon 
Gan-is. 

■ French Position.— hofl : Harispe at Garris, covering the road 
from St. Jean-de-Port with his left, and the hne of the Upper 
Bidouze Avith his right. 

Right, under d’Erlon, on the right bank of the Adour. 

• Centro: Villatte at itharre, and Taupin at Bergonez. Foy 
guarded the river from Came to its confluence with the RiA^er 
Adour. 

Combat of Gams. . 

French left retreated .to Sh Palais. 
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Fehrvxiry IGi/t. — Britwh Position. — Right: Hill crossed 
the River Bidouze. 

Centre: Fourth Division and part of the Seventh Division 
from La Costa to Bastide de Clerence. 

Light Division to La Costa. 

Frencli Position . — Left : Harispe in position behind the 
River Soissons, with left pushed towards the Gave de Mauleon. 

Centre : Yillatte to Sauveten-e. 

Taupin from Sauveterre to Sordes, on the right banlc of the 
Gave d’Oleron. 

Right : D’Eiion passed from the right to the left bank of the 
Adour. 

February Vltli. — British Position. — Right, through Donicn- 
zain. The Thii'd Dhdsion through Maspan-aute, to the heights 
of Somberraute. Both corps converged upon Arriveriete, 
occupied b}' the French to defend the River Soissons above its 
confluence with the Gave d’Oleron. 

Jaca, which commanded the pass by which Soult maintained 
communication with Aragon, left to its own resources by the 
retreat of the French, capitulated. 

February ISth. — British, Position. — The right seized tlie main 
road running from SauveteiTe to Navarrens, on the left bank of 
the Gave d’Oleron, and spreading themselves l^etweeu the River 
Soissons and the Gave d’Oleron occupied all the villages along 
the road to hTavan'ens, and cannonaded the britlgc head of 
Sauveterre. 

Centre: Fourth Division to Bidache on the Bidouze: Light 
Division to Bastide de Clerence. 

Seventh Division extended fr-om Bastide de Clerence to the 
Adour. 

Third Division at SombeiTaute. 

Cavalry of the centre connected the Fourth with the Third 
Division along^ the banks of the Bidouze. 

Morillo’s Spaniards along the River Soissons guarded the 
fords as far as Nabas. 

French Position. — fjcft : relinquished the line of the River 
Soissons, and retired to Sauveterre. 

Centre : Villatte to Sauveterre. 

Taupin to Bastide de Bearn. 

Foy proloi^ed Taupin ’s line to the right. 

Right : D’Erlon on the left bank of the Adour, above its con- 
fluence with the Gave de Pan. 

Soult was now much im^stified. The movement of pari of 
the British left centre towards the Adour led him to believe that 
his works at Hastingues and Pe^Tehorade were the British 
general’s objective; at the same time the advance of the British 
right seemed to indicate a march on Pan, or a march for the 
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purpose of detaining him on the Gaves whilst the camp at 
Bayonne was assaulted. This latter conjecture was nearest the 
truth, though the intention was not to assault Bayonne, hut to 
throw a bridge over the Adour below that place. Soult decided 
to hold the Gaves as long as he could, arid when forced to 
abandon the defensive to concentrate on Orthes, and there to 
fall suddenly upon the first of the Allies’ converging columns 
that approached him. 

February 19th, 20i/f, and 21.st. — Wellington, having estab- 
lished his line beyond theSoissons and Bidouze rivers, proceeded 
in person to St. J ean de Luxe. All preparations for the passage 
of the Adour were complete, but the weather being unfavouralde 
for immediate operations the British general returned, on the 
21 st, to Garris. 

The Sixth Division, in front of Mousseroles, and the Light 
Dmsion, on the march, wmre to come into line with the British 
centre on the River Bidouze. 

The Fifth Division relieved the Sixth Division at Mousseroles. 

The pontoons necessaiy for crossing the Upper Gaves reached 
Garris on the 21 st. 

February 2Zrd. — British Position. — Left; On the night of 
the 22nd-23rd the First Division moved from Auglet towards 
the Adour, the banks of which were reached at daybreak, the 
enemy’s attention being attracted by false attacks, which were 
prolonged beyond the Kivc b}"^ the Fifth Division at Mousseroles. 

The intended co-operation of the fleet at the mouth of the 
Adour being dela 3 "ed b}’’ contraiy vunds, Hope determined to 
effect the passage with the army alone. 

The French flotilla in the river, being roughly handled by 
Hope’s artillery" and rockets from the left or southern hank, 
retreated up the river towards Ba 3 mnnc. Hope, by means of 
a pontoon, and a raft constincted of pontoons, succeeded in 
obtaining a footing on the north bank of the river. The French, 
completely surprised and taken unawares, made scarce^ any 
defence, and the passage of troops continued all da 3 ' and during 
tlie night of the 23rd-24th. 

Centre and Right : Beresford, to distract the enemy’s attention, 
had collected boats, and also had sent one battalion across the 
Adour to the right bank near Urt. This battalion, however, was 
recalled in the evening. Beresford, moving forward, “ drove 
Fo 3 '’s posts from the works at 03 '^ergavc and Hastingues, on the 
lower parts of the Oleron Gnve, into the entrenchments at 
Peyi'chorade.” _ ^ ' 

The Sixth and Light Divisions had come into line on the 
River Soissons. Six divisions and two brigades of cavalr 3 '^ were 
concentrated on Gave d’Oleron, between Sauveterre and 
Navarrens. 
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The pontoons were carried forward beyond the Gave dc 
IMauleort 

French. Position . — The right and centre were lield in check 
hy Beresford’s movements above detailed. 

The left were distributed at Orthes and Sauvetcrro. but were 
feeling on the left towards Xavarrens. 

February 24th. — Brithh Positiov . — Left: Tlie passage of the 
river by the army continued till midday. The fleet apj^eared at 
the mouth of the Adour, and successful!}- overcoming the many 
and great difficulties presented b}- crossing the bar and navigat- 
ing the river, combined with the arm}' in the construction of a 
■“ stupendous bridge ” three miles below Bayomie. Bv evenincr 
the First Division and Bradford’s Portuguese (8,000 men in all) 
liad crossed to the right bank and taken post for the night. 

Centre : Seventh Division kept Foy in check at Peyreliorade. 

Fourth Division towards SorcTes and Loren. 

Cavalry threatened the fords between Bastide do Bearn and 
Sauveterre. 

Third Division to Sauveterre threatened the bridge head. 

Sixth Division towards the ford of Monfort, which was parsed 
without opposition. 

Right: The Light Division crossed the Soissons at Xabas. Le 
■Cor’s Portuguese, the Second Division, three batteries artillery, 
and four regiments cavalr}-, made a concentric movement for the 
purpose of crossing the Gave d'Oleron at the ford of Villenave. 
three miles below Doguen. 

Morillo’s Spaniards to Lauzette, a small river running in 
front of Xavarrens, in order to distract the attention of the garri- 
son from Wellington's intended point of passage at the ford (.tf 
YiUenave. 

French Position . — Being menaced along a front of twenty- 
five miles, the French forces retreated generally on Orthes. 

Eight : Under d’Erlon, reached Orthes. 

Centre : Part to Orthes, part remained in position covering 
the toAvn. 

Left : Part to Orthes, part retreated towards Pan, part at 
Xavari'ens. 

February 25th. — British Position . — Left: The investment of 
Bayonne on the right bank of the Adour was completed. The 
allied forces on that bank faced south, the left wing on the 
Adour' above Bayonne, the right resting on the river below the 
towm. 

The construction of the bridge Avas continued. 

Centre and right : The Fourth and Seventh Divisions were 
posted in front of Peyreliorade, Third Dii-ision and a brigade of 
cavalry in front of the broken bridge of Berenz five miles below 
Orthes on the Gave de Pau. 
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The Light Division, Sixth and Second, Hamilton’s Portuguese, 
five r^ments of cavalr 3 % and three batteries of artillery, were 
massed in front of Orthes, 

Morillo’s Spaniards were directed to invest Havarrens. 

French Position. — Right : Roy at Pe 3 nehoi-ade retired to 
Orthes h 3 '- the Ba 3 mnne road. 

Centre and left ; Clausel’s rearguard pushed from Magret into 
the suburbs of Orthes, which covered the bridge of that place on 
the left bank. 

February 2Qih. — British Position. — Left ; The constraction 
of the bridge being completed, Hope determined to contract the 
line of investment of the citadel. The vdngs succeeded in resting 
their flanks on the Adour above and below the town at about 900 
3 'ards from the enemy’s works, and after a severe action in the 
centre, that part of the line of investment established itself 
close to the enem 3 ’’’s works on the entrenched bridge of St. 
Etienne. 

Wellington established direct commimication with his left 
via the Port de Lando, calling to himself by that route two 
Spanish Divisions and a Brigade, of Portuguese infantry under 
rre3m 

Centre and left: Beresford crossed the Gave, and sending 
a detachment to Hahas on the left, for the purpose of cutting the 
French line of communications with Dax, marched with the 
remainder of his force up the right bank of the Gave do Pan to 
Baights, whence he covered the construction of a hi-idge at 
Berenz, by which the Third Division crossed the river. 

French Position. — Soult, having concentrated his forces in 
Orthes under RciUe, d’Erlon, and CJausel, prepared to give battle 
at Orthes. Learning, at three in the afternoon, of Beresford’s 
march up the right hank of the Gave d’Oleron, he hesitated 
whether to fall upon Beresford or Picton whilst the latter was 
passing the river, or to take up a defensive position. Deciding 
upon uie latter course, he . dreAv up his line of battle, opposing 
Beresford and Picton by ReiUe and d’Erlon, while Clausel, ,in 
Orthes, looked to Hill, who menaced the bridge with 12,000 
men. 

February 21 th . — Battle of Orthes. Sixth and Light Divisions 
crossed the bridge of Berenz, joining Beresford and Picton. Hill, 
unable to force uie bridge at Orthes, forded the Gave at Sonars, 
cut the French from the road to Pau, and turned the town of 
Orthes. 

The fight was stubbornly contested on both sides ; but Soult, 
menaced by Hill’s turning movemnt, which would cut his line of 
retreat by Sal Spice on the road to St. Sever, was, compelled to 
retreat. 

The retirement was carried out by Soult in a masterl 3 '- wa 3 ^ 
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Between tlie Gave d’Oleron and the Adour River, and, ronghlv, 
parallel to the courses of those rivers, run four streams, thc Liiv 
de Beam, the Buy de France, the Louts, and the Gabns. Upuii 
the possession of the wooden bridge of Sault do Navailles on tlie 
Buy de B&m, which ran five miles in the rear of Soiilt's position 
at Orthes, depended the success or other\rise of the retreat, as 
once across the bridge which spanned the Buy de Beam, that and 
the three other streams would cover the retreat “ But to carrv 
ofi" by one road and one bridge a defeated arm}- still closel'v 
engaged in front seemed impossible. iS'everthelcss, Soult did 
so.^’ Hill saw the importance of the possession of the bridge, 
and he and part of the French forces raced towards it. The 
French, however, though severely handled, were first, and Soult 
destroyed the bridge. Here the pursuit ended for the day. 

It was not tUl the morning of the 27th that Wellington 
discovered Soult’s intention to tight a decisive action at Ortlies, 
his dispositions having been made with the object of passing the 
Grave d’Oleron in the quickest and surest manner, of establishing 
direct communication with Hope, of investing Bayonne, of unit- 
ing vfith Beresford, while continuing to operate with Hill’s corps 
by his right. 

Soidt missed an opportunity in not falling on Beresford's 
separated column whilst the Thu-d Division was passing by the 
bridge of Berenz. 

February 28th. — At daylight the pursuit was continued liy 
Wellington in three columns, the right by St. Madard to Samadet, 
the centre by the main road to St. Sever, the left liy St. Criq. 

The French, however, succeeded in gaining the riglit l)ank 
■of the Adour by the bridge of St. Sever, wliich they there 
destroyed. 

Dai-ican at Dax destroyed all stores not removed to i\ront 
Marsin, and retreated tlirough the Landes to Bangon on the 
Garonne. 

Soult, abandoning St. Sever, left d’Erlon at Caecres and 
marched himself to Barcelonue, higher up the Adour, sending 
Glausel to occupy Aire on the left bank of the Adour. By this 
move he abandoned his magazines at Mont Marsin and left 
open the direct road to Bordeaux. Wellington, repairing the 
bridge at St. Sever, crossed by its means and by a ford lielow 
the bridga 

March ].st. — Hill to Aire. 

Combat of Aire, in which part of the French were driven 
over the River Lees. 

Soult retreated by both banks of the Adour uj) the river. 

“ On February 14th the passage of the Gaves w.as commenced 
by Hdl’s attack on Harispe at Hellete. On March 2nd the first 
series of operations was terminated by the combat at Aire. In 
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tliese sixteen days Wellington ti-aversed witli liis right wing 
80 miles, passed five large and several small rivers, forced the 
eneiu}'- to abandon two fortified bridge heads and man}’ minor 
works, gained one great battle and two combats, captured six 
guns and a thousand prisoners, seized the magazines at Dax, 
ilont Marsin, and Aire, forced Sonlt to abandon Bayonne, and 
also cut him off from Bordeaux. And in this time ho threw his- 
stupendous bridge below Bayonne, and close!}' invested that 
fortress after a sharp and bloody action.” * 

The Strategy of Mountain Warfare. 

So far mountains have been considered only in their aspect 
as strategic obstacles or barriers. The case when the whole 
theatre of operations is a mountain district is a distinct operation 
of war, regarding which a few remarks may here be appro- 
piiately included 

The difficulties of mountain warfare compared wfith 
operations over a flat or undulating country are mainlj those 
connected with supply and transport — that is, in keeping the 
troops properly fed, clothed, and equipped ; and it is on account 
of these difficulties, added to the nature of the icrrarn, that 
mountain warfare is always arduous and very harassing to the 
troops employed. It is a national v-arfare on the part of 
the mountaineers, who are usually united in defence, though 
their general plans and combinations may be thwarted by 
intertribal jealousy. Nevertheless, filled as they are with an 
extraordinary love of their country, and determined to maintain 
their independence and liberty, opposition of the most strenuous, 
character must always bo reckoned upon. Every steji wOl be 
disputed. The invading army wiU find itself nt liome onh’ 
v-ithin the actual precincts of its camp, and even there peace 
and rest are seldom to he found, for the camp will be attacked,, 
should any favourable opportunity for so doing present itself 
It win be fired into by day and by night, unless defended by 
picquets thrown out on the heights which overlook and com- 
mand the camp or bivouac. Supplies from the surrounding 
country arc to be obtained only at the point of the sword : 
convoys will be threatened and attacked ; the lines of communi- 
cations will be raided. 

It is a common supposition that the strateg}’ of mountain 
Avarfare is more than ordinarily intricate and comffiicated. As a 
matter of fact, the exact contrary is the case. For, roads and 
lines ' of operations in a mountain distiict being limited, all 
strategic moA'^ements arc necessarily also limited. Large bodies 
of men committed to a certain line must abide by that line, and 
once committed to a certain line, the objective point and the 

* Napier, pj). cit. 
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reasons for adopting the' line can be more or less accnratclv 
gauged’ the enemy. Tlie higher the mountain sv.stcm. tlie 
fewer the roads and passes h}" and along wliich troops fan 
operate ; the greater the irnpracticabilitj- of the main mountain 
ranges and their offshoots, the greater the loss of freedom of 
manoeuvre, and consequently the more contined th(' strateirv. 
The choice of the strategic plan to bo adopted will be limited 
to two or three at most, and the conditions mav be such 
that there will be only one plan Avhich it will lie possible to put 
in execution. 

The gi’cat secret of mountain warfare consists in not huny- 
ing but m going slow, to make certain of. and to secure, each 
step taken before another in advance is made. Above all, as 
progress continues, to open out the country in rear by means 
of good roads, and take proper precautions ade(|uately to 
provide for the safet}' of these roads, so that difiicullies of 
communication may be, so far as possible, reduced to a 
minimum. 

Jlonk, in his Highland campaign, 1G-54-, may be (pioted as the 
first British general who fully understood the stratetry and the 
tactics of mountain warfare. 

“ StUl more remarkable is his recognition of the faot that in 
such a campaign success depends inainly on the eth' ienev of 
advanced parties and outposts. He never moved without a 
cloud of scouts in front and flanks: he made it a rult' never to 
march after midday: and when he halted he marked out the 
camp, and posted every picquet nn<l every sentiy him-elf. He 
showed himself to be the first English exponent of the prin- 
ciple of savage warfare. He invaded the enemy's country, carry- 
ing his sujtplies with him, and sat down. If he was attacked, 
he was read}" in a strong position : if not, he made good the steji 
that he had taken, left a magazine in a strong post behind him. ami 
inarched on, systematically ravaging’ the country and ilestrotiny 
the newl}" sown crops. The enemy was obliged to move or si.’U’vi'. 
and wherever they went he swiftly followed. If they turned and 
fought he asked ibr nothing better than the chance 'if disjier-ing 
them at a blow; if they dodged, he brought forward another 
column from another base to cut them otf, while he rle.siroyefl 
the fastnesses which they had deserted. Finally, when his wfirk 
was done he settled dowm quietly to govern the country in a 
conciliatory spirit.”^ 

THE TIRAH C.A.MIMIi:y. 

The strategy of the Tirah cx|)eflition has been found fault 
’with by some critics, and it has been pointerl out that 
in qdace of operating with two divisions concentrated on one 
Hon. J. tv. Forte.'Cne, ‘’History of the British .Vriay." 
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line, the employment of independent brigades operating each on 
its own bne would have been a more favourable course to bave 
pursued. Those who pass this criticism bave overlooked, or 
nave not paid sufficient attention to, the following facts : — • 

1. That the combined Aft-idi and Orakzai clans could put a 
veiy formidable force as to numbers in the field. 

2. That the clans were well armed, many possessing breech- 
loading firearms. 

3. ' That the mountaineers w'ere a courageous and warlike 
race, never hesitating to close upon their enemy should a favour- 
able opportunity for attack present itself. 

There were several routes leading into Tirah, on each of which 
independent British brigades might have been placed. But by so 
operating, the Afridis, on inner lines, could, at will, have rapidlj^ 
concentrated. on any hidependent British brigade, and the British 
brigades being on Avide exterior lines, mutual support Avould 
have been impossible. Tlie defeat, or even partial reverse, of 
an}^ one separated detachment might have plunged the Avholc 
in disaster. To provide against minor errors of tactics is, in 
mountain warfare, impossible, for the slightest mistake or error in 
judgment on the part of a junior officer may seriousl}’- invoh'e 
a whole biigade, and however cautious, experienced, and tried in 
mountain warfare a general may be, accidents impossible to 
foresee, and so to provide foi-, may at any moment occur. The 
force Avas therefore concentrated and advanced by one road, that 
Avhich, leading from the Hangu Valley, led over the Chagru 
Kotal, Sampagha and Arhanga Passes respectively. This route 
possessed the advantage of being the shortest, as well as the 
easiest, and led direct into the heart of Tirah. The advance, 
though sloAV, Avas 3'et sure. The force being concentrated, 
mistakes on the part of subordinate leaders and minor 
errors in tactics Avould not necessarily mvoB’-e it in ruin. 
Wlien the aptness for mountain Avarfarc -on the part of the 
enemy is considered and the formidable nature of the passes 
to be crossed taken into account, that the total losses of the 
Avhole camijaign in battle, from sickness, and from the hardships 
of such an expedition, Avere so few is comuncing eAudence of the 
skill Arith Avhich the operations, taken as a Avhole, were con- 
ducted, and sufficient proof that General Loclchart’s line of 
advance and method of attack were entirely in accord Arith the 
principles of mountain Avarfare. 

In India, British generals and the armies they lead especiallj' 
excel in all that relates to the strateg}' as Avell as the tactics of 
mountain Avarfare. . Tliis is but natural, for no other armies have 
so great an experience of continual warfare in mountains as those 
of Britaiu. 
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Examples of the Strategic Uses of Rivers as Lines of 

Operations and as Lines of Communications generalU'. 

Rivers, wlien they are navigable and when their general 
direction is coincident vith, or runs parallel to, the main line of 
advance of an armj' towards the objective, are especiallv nsefid 
both as lines of operations and as lines of cominnmcations. 

Many and various are the river campaigns which British 
armies have undertaken. 

The advantages of the Nile in our carajtaigns in Egt'pi and 
the Soudan, the value of the River Irrawaddy in the advance 
into Upper Bunnah, and of the River Chindwin in the operations 
in the Chin HiUs, are familiar instances which will occur to 
the mind of every reader. But the assistance Wellington 
derived from the Dottro, the Mondego, and the Tagus in the 
campaigns of the Peninsula, the use and misuse of the Chcsape.ake 
and the Hudson in the operations in North America, as well as 
numerous other campaigns in which rivers have playctl a most 
important part, are not so well known, and should be studied. 

THE RIVER COLHICN' Et THE ADA■A^'CE TOWARDS KHARTOUM KO): 

THE RELIEF OF GEXERAL GORDON. 

In December, 18S4, the headquarters and part of the fori'O 
destined for the relief of General Gordon, then besieged by t lie 
Mahdi in Khartoum, had arrived at Korti, on the Nile. 

The original plan of operations conceived by Lord ^^’ol.sclcy. 
in command of the British e.vpedition, bad been to move bis 
whole forces by river to Berber, and thence to Khartoum. This 
plan, however, were Gordon to be relieved within the period it 
was expected he could hold out for, had to I e abandoned. 

• It was then determined to despatch the greater portion of 
the mounted troops from Korti to advance across the desert to 
Metemmeh. On arrival at Metemmeh, the future movements 
of this force were to be dependent upon news ot (tordou, com- 
munication with that officer being obtained by means of 
Gordon’s own steamers. 

But simultaneously’^ with the advance of the mounted troops 
across the desert, a second force was to be sent by river under 
command of General Earle, for the double purpose of punishing 
the murderers of Colonel Stewart and ot the Consuls, and to aiT 
as a support to the desert column in its lurther advam e upon 
the, Mahdi before Khartoum. 

Thus the strategic conception included the dcsp.itch frouj 
a common base. Korti, of two separate torces towards the 
ulterior objective, the relief of Khartoum. Neither force once 
launched from the base would be within striking distance or 
support of the other. t)ne fraction of the relic\*ing force would 
be committed to a desert march, the other fraction to an advance 
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b}'^ river. The risks to both forces were well known, but bnd to 
be incurred. For the Avhole of the troops at disposal could not 
be marched across the desert on account of the absence of 
sufficient transport and of supplies, neither could the troops be 
sent b}’^ river, oudng to insufficiency of boats to transport men 
and supplies, and further owing to the slow rate of progress 
which it would be possible to inakc by river. And time was the 
principal factor upon which the success or failure of the expedi- 
tion depended. The date by which the desert column might be 
.expected to strike the Nile could be more or less accurately 
estimated, but the date b}' which the river column would 
reach Berber and Metemmeh it was impossible to even ap- 
proximatel}" gauge. For between Korti and IMetemmeh were 
numerous rapids, the exact number of which was unkhown, and 
' the difficulties which these obstacles to the navigation of the 
river might present it was impossible to estimate. Neither 
could the amount of opposition which the enemy might make 
to the advance of the river column be anticipated. 

Dcccmhev 2Sth, 1884. — llie advanced guard left Korti. 

Jem aary 2rcl, 1885. — The leading boats reached Hamdab. 

January 2vd — 2^rd . — Occupied in a concentration of the 
force at Hamdab. 

January 24dh . — Left Hamdab. 

Januai'y 2’ltli . — Touch with enemy gained near Kab-el-abd 
cataract. 

Fehimary Ist. — Birti, Halt. On the 5th, news of the fall 
of Kliartoum and death of Gordon was received.. 

General Earle was directed to continue the advance on 
Berber. . 

February lOth . — The figlit at Keibekan, in which the forces of 
the Mahdi were defeated. The leader of the river column bein^ 
unfortunately killed in the battle, he was succeeded by General 
Brackenbiuy. 

February Will — 18t/<. — The advance continued. 

February IDth — 2\st — Hcbbeh, the scene of Colonel 
Stewart’s and of the Consuls’ murder, was reached. 

February 23rd. — Huella, within twenty-six niiles of Abu 
Hamed, reached. 

Febriuiry 24//i. — Orders, countermanding the further advance 
of the river column towards Abu Hamed and Berber, were re- 
ceived by General Brackenbiuy. 

February 2Gth . — Return Journey to Korti commenced. 

March sih. — Arrival at Korti. 

The success in overcoming the many and various difficidties 
presented in the navigation of the Nile is not one of the least 
of many remarkable feats performed by British annies. A force 
of nearly 3,000 men, canying with them all necessary warlike 
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stores, and nearly all supplies of food and forage required for 
daily consumption, had been transported a vast distance in 
215 boats, propelled by oars from Korti to Hpelln. 

The followmg is an extract from a militarv journal prior to 
the starting of the expedition : — 

“The opinions rvhich were expressed in this journal as soon 
as the orders Tvere made kno;rn for the construction of those 
ridiculous row boats for the expedition on the Nile have been 
corroborated by the assent and concurrence of every man wlio 
has any experience of the coiintr)’^ and the river. A more wiclmd 
Avaste of monej’ was ner'er perpetrated, a more silly quackery Avas 
never devised by any public department, than that of Avhich 
Lord Hartington and the Duke of Cambridge, representing tbe 
War Office and the Hoi’se Guards, have rarlly anti truly been 
guilty in ordering that monstrous armada of boats, that un- 
noatable flotilla for the Nile ! Bum them for fircArood ! Send 
them to Jericho to ply on the Palestine canal of the future ! 
j\Iake matches of them — do anything Arith them Put men in 
them, and try to send them up the Nile cataracts — never, 
AV6 be^ of you ! ” 

With regard to Avhich statement General Brackenl)ury 
remarks : — 

“Well, there they lay, 215 boats of tlie unfloatable flotilla, 
floating aboA'e all the worst cataracts of the Nile Avithin ten 
miles of the last of that series of rapids, of Avhich it Avas said in 
every map published before the expedition started, IjclAvecn 
Gerendid and IMograt cataracts (IJO miles), the river is unnavi- 
gable at low Nile. Said, and truly said, hitherto. It had 
been left for British soldiem and British ridiculous roA\- bo.ats to 
navigate the unnaAugable, and to conA-ey an army of J.OOO men, 
with their stores and munitions of war, to Avithin lAventy-six 
miles of Abu Hamed.” * 

The operations b}^ desert and by riA-er, in so far as the relief 
of General Gordon Avas concerned, AA-ere a failure. This failure 
Avas due to the delay in the starting of the expedition. Avhieb again 
Avas due to the A-acillation of the British Cabinet in coming to 
a determination as to Avhether an expedition should or should 
not be despatched. Consequently the failure must be aseril)ed, 
not to militarjq but to political cause.s. The value ot time as a 
strategical factor of great importance is esjieeially marked in 
this particidar instance. 

* Major-General Sir Henry Brackenbury, C.B., '■ The Biver Column. ’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FORTIFICATIONS AS OBSTACLES. 

Fortifications Sabordinate to Strafepry and not Strategy to Fortifications— Slany 
British Campaigns Exceptions to this Principle — Passive and Active 
Influences of Fortifications — AVellingg^on’s Retreat on the Lines of Torres 
Vedras (1810). 

Fortifications Subordinate to Strategy and not Strategy 

to Fortifications. 

A STUDY of the strateg}^ connected with the attack and 
defence of artificial obstacles, and of the strategical uses and 
misuses to Avhich such obstacles have been put, should have a 
peculiar fascination for the student of militarj' history. The 
campaigns of no nation have been so fruitful of the lessons 
to be leamt from a stud}' of strategical manoeuvres connected 
with artificial obstacles of every description as those of the 
British Empire. The British officer may, no doubt, extend 
his knoAvlcdge b)' a study of the strategy of the attack and 
defence of artificial obstacles conducted by foreign nations, but' 
in the military history of his oAvn ])eople he AviU find ample 
material to engage his close attention. 

To take one instance only. Of all the most famous artificial 
obstacles in the world, the lines of Torres Yedras constructed by 
Wellington are particularly celebrated, for they completely and 
successfully fulfilled the object for which they were designedly 
and intentionally erected. Every British officer has heard of 
the lines of Torres Vedras, but how many can describe in 
outline the object for which they Avere constructed, the 
strategy Avhich led to their occupation, or the purpose which 
they fulfilled ? 

To describe fully the attack and defence of artificial obstacles 
in Avhich British armies have been engaged would be to write 
Yolumes. The mention hereafter of a few of the most important 
Avith regard to their ultimate consequences on the AA’hole strategy 
of a campaign must suffice. ' 

During the scA'en teen th and eighteenth centuries fortifications 
wore considered of primary importance, and strategy generally 
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■was subordinated to fortification. This was particular!}' tlic case 
in the wars of Marlborough, for the whole strategy of inore than 
one campaign at that period consisted iu the attack and defeiicc 
of fortified towns or of continuous lines, the flanks of which 
were secured by natural obstacles. Then the pendulum s-iniug 
to the other extreme, and fortifications were considered uselass. 
The true use of fortifications is now recognised as a me;in 
between the two extremes. It is perceived tliat really decisive 
-results can only be obtained bj’’ active armies in the field, 
and that the value of fortifications lies in the assistance and 
support which they afibrd to the operations of such armies. In 
other words, fortifications are subservient to strateg}', and not 
strateg}"^ to fortifications. “ An arm}' is not intended to protect 
a fortress, neither is a fortress created to protect an army. An 
army is before everything an active force whose handling is 
rendered very difficult when it relies on the passive protection of 
a fortress, but whose value increases if its commander knows 
how to use the passive strength of the fortress to benefit the 
active rCle of the army.”* 

A ■violation of the principle that fortifications are subordinate 
to strategy, and not strategy to fortifications, has often had 
disastrous efiects on the whole strateg}' of a campaign. Many 
are the instances in military history furnished by commandci's 
who, forgetting that fortified places of certain descriptions, situated 
at certam points in an area of operations, should be used only 
as aids or pivots of manonivre to the active armies in the field, 
have regarded the defence of such places ns of primar}' instead 
of secondaiy importance, and owing to this eiTor have pennittcfl 
themselves at the head of considerable forces to be shut up and 
encompassed within the lunits of a fortified place. The enfl in 
such cases has generally been the same : surrender of the position 
together -with its gaivison and the active ai-my. Fortresses which 
command strategic banders either in the form of entrenched 
camps or quadrilaterals which command a whole region arc not 
refuges, nor is them object to defy investment except by means 
of their normal garrisons. 

Many British Campaigns Exceptions to the above Principle. 

Many of Britain’s campaigns are exceptions to the principle 
that fortifications are subordmate to strateg}', in that they were 
campaigns undertaken for the sole object of relieving beleaguered 
garrisons. In campaigns of this nature the success of the 
operations depends upon the besieged holding out till succoured 
by the reheving forces, and, the relief accomplished, active opera- 
tions virtually "cease. In these cases the whole strateg}' is one 

* Lient. -Colonel Tovev, E.E.. “The Elements o£ Strategv." 
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intimately connected witk tlie approacli to, and the attack and 
defence of, fortifications. 

Amongst such campaigns may he mentioned— 

Defence and relief of Jellalabad, 1842. 

Storm and capture of Sfagdala, Abyssinian campaign, 1867. 

Defence and relief of Kandahar, 1880. 

The Nile expedition for the relief of General Gordon, 
1884-85. 

Defence and relief of Chitral, 1895. 

Defence and relief of the embassies at Pekin, 1 900, h}*- the 
allied armies of Europe and Japan. 

Defence and relief of Kumasi, 1900. 

In all campaigns of this nature the deciding factor is time. 
Can the besieged hold out till succour arrives ? Will the 
relieving forces be in time ? This is the question ■which '\\’ill he 
ever present in the minds respectively of those conducting the 
relief and of the besieged. Ever}’- consideration must be sub- 
ordinated to that of time, and it is this dominant factor -which in 
many cases leads to that essentially British principle of strategic 
manoeuvre, namely, “ the direct advance on the objective." In 
the e.xamples above quoted, with the exception of that for the 
relief of General Gordon, British armies, overcoming almost 
insuperable difiiculties connected with transport, communica- 
tions and climate, and advancing against overwhelming forces, 
have fortunately always been “ in time.” 

Other campaigns, in Avhich the capture of a fortress was the 
main objective, are — 

Quebec, 1759, a success. 

Seringapatam, 1791, a failure. 

Seringapatam, 1799, a success. 

Bhurtpore, 1805, a failure. 

Bhurtpore, 1827, a success. 

Sebastopol, Crimea, 1854-56, a success. 

Passive and Active Influences of Fortifications. 

Tire influence of artificial obstacles, fortifications of every 
description, on strateg}' is either passive or active. 

Bridge heads and works to protect mountain defiles are 
passive in their effect when constructed solely for the purpose 
of defending the passage ; that is, denying the passage to the 
enemy and delaying and hindering his advance. 

But when the passage either across a river or through a 
mountain barrier is important — that is, when several main roads 
unite to cross the obstacle, when these roads lead through or by 
a gi'eat city, or lead from and to great centres — then the defence 
of such passages should henot passive but active. The influence 
of the point of passage under such circumstances ■will not be 
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confined to the passage itself or its immediate ^•icinity, hut will 
extend to a greater or smaller area beyond. Its jjossc.ssion or loss 
■will consequent!}' have a far-i-eachiug efi’ect on future strategical 
movements. Hence such points are usually lortificd positions of 
the first class, constructed not for the minor object of merely 
denying the passage of the obstacle to the enemy, but '\vith the 
greater object of being used as a pivot of manonivre, b;\scd on 
which an army may strike on any lines of apjtroach that lead 
towards or radiate from that pivot, and on which, in the event 
of a reverse, the army may retire, refit, and make ready for 
fresh active efforts. 

Since it is battles in the open that alone bring about decisive 
results, the ruA-son d’etre of fortresses, constructed with the 
object of exercising an active influence over an area of opera- 
tions, is to assist and increase the power of forces available for 
action in the field. They may, and .should, be defended to the 
end by their normal garrisons, but it is not the strategic rnle of 
active armies, destined to fight decisive battles in the open, to ]ier- 
mit themselves to be .shut up and besieged in fortitieil positions. 
Jomini saj-s that, while fortified places are essential supports, 
abuse of them may, by dividing an army, weaken intsead of 
add to its efficiency. 

Fortresses, whether permanent, temporary or improvised, are 
not erected in order to allow the battle which is offered to 1)0 
declined for ever; on tho contraiy', “they furnish a means to 
re-establi.sh a broken equilibrium,” to reseixe the initiative, to 
resume the offensive : in short, to gain time to offer battle under 
better conditions. 

The preceding remarks refer only to fortified positions atid 
large fortresses designed to act as pivots of manminTe, the 
influence of which is active : smaller fortresses, intended only m 
deny points of minor strategic importance to the enemy, have a 
humbler role to fulfil, the passive, and this they will Itcst accom- 
plish by an obstinate and prolonged defence. 

Ciudad Rodrigo (siege aud capture, Januar}', bSlii and 
Badajos (siege and capture, April, 1.S12) are examples of two 
fortified towns tvliich exercised an .active inffueneo on the 
strategy of a campaign. To AVellington the ]irissession oi these 
two places was of the utmost consequence, commaudine as tiny 
did the two main communications between Spain and Portugal. 
So long as these two places remained in possession ol the 
French, so long woidd all Wellington’s pro] >arat ions and ]>lans 
for the invasion of Sp.ain remain frustrated and thwarted. San 
Sebastian in the campaign of 1S18 is a third instance. While 
it w.as in the h.ands of the French all his hopes for the inva-am 
of France were kept in abeyance. But this once ca]itured. the 
British general was free to commence those combinations whi'd) 
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in turn can-ied liim across the Pyrenees, and by which he succes- 
sively passed the Bidassoa, the Nivelle, the Nive, and the Adour. 

The possession of Cawnpore, which covered the bridge of 
boats at that place, during the second relief of Lucknow, b}’^ Sir 
Colin Campbell (Indian Mutin}^ 1857), was of gi-eat importance, 
as on it the safety of the bridge connecting Cavmpore and 
Lucknow depended. Over that hridge the convoy of women 
and children, and of the sick and wounded, as well as the 
relieving forces, had to pass. But its influence was passive, 
not active. Its importance was well understood by the Gwalior 
contingent of the mutineers, who attacked Cawnpore, defended 
by General Wyndham, vdth the object of destroying the bridge. 
The bridge, however, was preserved intact. 

pn the other hand, the influence of Delhi, the ancient 
capital of India, in the Indian Mutiny was decidedly active. Its 
assault and capture marked the turn of the tide in favour of the 
British. From the moment that Delhi fell, the majority of the 
mutineers iindeistood that their cause was hopeless. 

If the advance of an army be parallel to the general direction 
of a river, over which the points of passage are few and far 
between, and if these points of passage be fortified and in 
possession of the enemy, to continue the advance without fh’st 
capturing and securing the defences of the passage and the 
passage itself would be a hazardous operation. Such an advance 
would la}’’ bare the flank and the line of communications to the 
enemy in possession of the passage, affording him an opportunity 
for striking an effective blow, Avhich he would not allow, unless 
very incapable, to pass unchallenged. 

If the defences of the bridge include an entrenched camp, 
covering an army equal to manceinwing in the open field, and 
under command of a skilful lender, such a position passes from 
that of a mere fortified bridge head, the influence on strategy of 
which is passive only, to a pivot of manoeuvre the influence of 
which is active. Pivots of manoeuvre of this description, and so 
placed, have great strategic effects. They cannot be ignored: 
nor as a rule •ndll a blo^ade suffice; they must be captured. 
Should there be more than one such position on a river which 
flanks the line of advance, the combination of the natural "uith 
the artificial obstacle presents a ver}!- strong line of defence. 
The position may be blockaded and egress thereby denied, but 
effectively to do so will seriously diminish the numerical 
strength of the advancing force, or implies a very great original 
superiority in numbem. 

As this chapter is not a history of sieges nor a disquisition 
on the art of fortifications, permanent or temporary, in general 
or in detail, but is intended merely to touch on and point out 
the influence on strategy of artificial obstacles, fortified positions 
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and fortresses, etc., more especially when these are associated 
with natural obstacles, it is unnecessary to go deeper into the 
subject. 

The main principles to be borne in mind are : — 

1. Since decisive results are to be obtained, not from the 
capture or defence of fortified positions, but from \*ictory or 
defeat of the armies in the open, fortifications of whatever 
nature are subordinate to strateg 3 % and not strategy In forti- 
fications. 

2. The influence of fortifications on strategical mannaivi-es 
is intended to be passive or active, and therefore the com- 
mander of a fortified position, which has been constructed 
and designed for tlie express purpose of exerting an active 
influence on strategical manaaivres, does wrong if he acts in 
such a manner that the influence he exerts is pci.^Uvc and not 
active. 

3. But these principles do not applj' when (rt) it is- a case 
of the relief of a beleaguered garrison, or {h) the capture of a 
fortified place is the mam objective of a campaign. 

RETREAT OX THE LINES OF TORRE.S VEDRAS, ISlo. (jr.VP.S I.. VI., ami IX.) 

General Situation. 

jSiapoleon, having resolved on the subjugation of Portugal, 
appointed Massena to the chief command. 

Under Slassena’s immediate command were the three corps 
of Ney, Regnier and Junot, 86,000 men, with a reserve at 
YaUadolid, 22,000 men, under Drouet. The French right 
under Sen-as, 15,000 strong, occupied the line of the River 
Esla, and to hold the line of communications there were 26.000 
men under Bessieres. 

Wellington, whose total strength, exclusive of sick and 
wounded, amounted to but 45,000 men. foreseeing that the 
defence of Portugal with so great a dis])arjty of numbers would 
be impossible, determined to retire gradually on the fortified 
position he had ordered to be prepared at Torres Vedras. 

Moi'emrnt.< 

Massena, assuming the command of French forces on the 
1st "Tune, 1810, invested the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, held ly 
the Spaniards. 

Wellington took post on the River Agueda. His ulterior 
object being the defence of Portugal, he refused to lend an)’ 
assistance to the garrison. 

June llt/i. — Ciudad Rodrigo surrendered. 

Wellington retired before Massena. 

Jul^ 24t/L — Rearguard action on the River Coa. 

Avgust loth . — Tire French invested Almeida. 


L 
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AuqvM ■ 26^/<-. — Almeida surrendered. 

Wellington retreated dovm tlie vaUey of the !Mondego, fol- 
' lowed by Massena. 

Massena drew to him Regnier, who was posted in the valley 
of the Tagus... 

Wellington corresponded to this movement hy calling in 
Hill, also on the Tagus, in front of Regnier. 

September 21-sf. — Wellington’s concentration in the valley of 
the Moudego was completed. 

Wellington continued his retreat, but for political reasons, 
and in order to prove the newly raised Portuguese troops 
organised and disemlined by Beresford, decided to make a stand 
on the ridge of Busaco, a very favourable tactical defensive 
position. He accordingl}'^ took post on the ridge with 50,000 
men. 

September 27th. — j\Ias.sena with 72,000 men attacked the 
allied position, but was driven back. 

September 28th mid 2tdth. — Massena, impelled by the neces- 
sity of acting up to Napoleon’s orders, turned the position by a 
flank movement round the Allie.s’ left. 

September BOth. — The allied army brol:e up from theh posi- 
tion on the ridge of Busaco, and, driving the population of the 
countiy ■\vithin their reach before them, retired rajjidly by 
Coimbra and Leyra to Torres ^'edras. 

” October loth. — The allied army concentrated behind the lines 
of Torres Yedras. 

The French followed more slowly. 

Trant, in command of the Portuguese militia, foUovdng in 
the French rear, captured Coimbra, containing 5,000 sick and 
wounded French soldiers. 

Massiina’s communications \rith Spain were closed by-Trant’s 
movements. Nevertheless ^lassena resolved to continue the 
pursuit, and in the middle of October arrived “ in si^ht of the 
lines of Torres Yedras, of which, strange to say, he had never 
before heard, but Avhich now rose in appalling strength to har 
his farther progress towards the Porluguese capitaL” * 

The position of Tori-es Yedras consisted of three hnes, one 
behind the other; 

The first line from Alhandra on the Tagus to the mouth of 
the Lizandre River, twenty-nine miles long. 

The second line, roughl}’’ eight miles in rear of the first, ran 
from the Tagus to the mouth of the Lorenze River by the 
Sierra Serves and iMonte Chique, twenty-four miles in length. 

The tliird, at the mouth of the Tagus, was twenty-four miles 
in rear of the second, and was designecl to cover an embarkation 
if such should he considered necessary. 

* Alison, “ History of Europe.” 
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The flanks of these three hnes rested on impassable natural 
obstacles, the left on the sea, the right on the Tagus, in which 
lay a powerful British sc[ua(lron consisting of twenty ships of the 
line and 100 large transports. 

“ On' the whole lines no less than 600 pieces of artiller 3 " were 
mounted on loO redoubts. iSTeither the Romans in ancient nor 
Xapoleon in modem times have left such a proof of their 
power and perseverance; and they will remain in indestruc- 
tible majesty to the end of the world, an enduring monument 
of the grandeur of conception in the chief who could design, 
and the nation which could execute, such a stupendous under- 
taking.” * 

Warhke stores and rations had been collected, not onl}- for 
the army, but for the population of Lisbon also, amounting to 
at least 400,000 people, who were thus amply provided with 
subsistence. 

Wellington refused to be drawn into an attack on Massena, 
and Massena, on his part, found the lines far too strong to 
attempt an assault. The question was reduced to one as to 
who should starve first. Massena, ivith 60,000 men and 20,000 
horses to feed, first exhausted the country in his immediate 
vicinity. 

N'ovmihev 14t/t. — Massena broke up from before the hnes, 
and, retiring about forty miles, took post at Santarem, a formid- 
able defensive position. 

Wellington issued from the lines in pursuit, but, finding 
Massena so strongly posted, refu-sed to incur any risks in an 
attack. 

Here the operations, so far as they are connected with the 
lines of Torres Vedi'as, may be said to cease. Wellington 
being reinforced by troops from England, Massena eventually 
abandoned Portugal bj- the road through the mountains by 
Guarda to Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, his original point of 
, departure, and Wellington in his turn followed in pursuit. 

Remarks. 

Wellington, foreseeing that a retreat on Lisbon might be 
necessary, had, a year before that retreat took place, ordered the 
construction of the hnes of Torres Vedras. In so strong a 
position he knew that he could defy the whole French forces. 
Having exhausted the countr 3 ' as far as possible, he reckoned on 
that fact compelling the French in their turn to retreat. His 
determination to adhere to this, his original plan for the defence 
of Portugal, was more than praiseworthy. None but a leader 
possesseef of the greatest strength of mind and character would 
have foregone the minor chances of success which presented 

^ Alison, op. cit. 
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themselves on more than one occasion to Wellington, for the 
sake of accomplishing the far gi-eater end he had so sagaciously 
anticipated and decided to achieve. For this reason he refused 
to aid the Spaniards besieged in Ciudad Rodrigo ; for this 
reason he declined to assist in the defence of Almeida ; and for 
this reason he wisely decided to make no attack on Massena’s 
scattered line of march, when, after his defeat, that leader 
made a dangerous flank march in the presence of Wellington’s 
victorious soldiers, elated by their recent victor}*. To forego 
such opportunities was to exhibit qualitias rare even in the very 
gi-eatest leaders of all times. 

If the practical value of fortiflcations in strateg}'- be 
measured h}’’ 'the success they exert on the whole fortunes of a 
campaign, then the lines of Ton-es Vcdras must be included 
amongst the most brilliant examples of their proper use.^ 


* Avthoriiy : Alison, “ History of Earope.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

DESERTS AND FORESTS AS OBSTACLES. 

Deserts: The Somaliland and Sondan Campaigns — Forests: The Ashanti War. 

1873-1874 — The Knmasi Expedition, 1900. 

Deserts. 

Deserts are obstacles principally owing to insiifficienc}', or entwe 
absence, of water. Other causes which render operations in a 
desert countiy difficult and arduous are scarcity of provisions 
and unfavourable climatic conditions. 

The strategic points of a desert are its watering or drinking 
places. 

The presence or absence of water not only limits the move- 
ments of an army operating in a desert, but also ties the line of 
communications to the line along which water is to be found. 

The campaign in Somaliland furnishes a striking example of 
the watering places of a desert being its strategical points. The 
question of water entirely governs the strateg}' of the campaign. 
Its presence or absence not only limits the length of the 
marches, and the sites of camping gnounds, but also rigidly 
fixes the strength of the various columns. 

Ko enterprises are so arduous as those of defeating an 
enemy who, like the Somali, adopts Fabian tactics in desert 
tracts of great extent The history of this campaign when 
published will probabl}’ be foimd to be a record not of beating 
an enemy in battle, but of overcoming almost insuperable 
difficulties connected with the want of water in vast desert 
plains, of keeping the transport in proper working order, of 
feeding the troops, of endeavouring to meet and engage the 
enemy, not in small actions which produce no results, but in 
a battle which will be so decisive as to put an end to the opera- 
tions in hand. 

Deserts, like mountain barriers and rivers, ma}:- either hinder 
or aid strategic combinations. 

For instance, the Soudan campaign, 1884-85, was undertaken 
Avith the object of reheving General Gordon, besieged in 
Khartoum, and cut off from aU outside communication b}- the 
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forces of the Malidi. The shortest and quickest route to the 
capital of the Soudan -would have been fi-om some port on the 
Ked Sea, and thence to Khartoum. But the difficulties of the 
desert march were deemed so gi-eat that the longer route by the 
Nile was decided upon. The result of the influence of the desert 
which lay between the Red Sea coast and the Nile, added to the 
tardy assent of the Government of the day to the starting of 
the expedition, was that the relieving force arrived too late. 

On the other hand, in the Soudan campaign, 1898, Lord 
Kitchener’s advance to Elliartoum bj’^ the hne of the Nile was 
aided b}?^ the desert to this extent, that the long line of com- 
munications back to Lower Eg3q)t, flanked on either side by a 
desert, was b}^ it covered and protected. Suppose the countiy 
on both or even one flank of that line to have been ordinarity 
fertile. The forces necessaiy for the advance on Khartoum 
must have been increased as an ordinar}’’ measure of precaution 
for the protection of the line of communications. The desert, 
in this instance, protected the long line of communications, and 
so far aided the British genei’al in his advance on his objective. 

The invasion of the Jlohmund countr}' b}’^ a British division 
under command of Brigadier-General Elies formed part of the 
operations of the North-West Frontier (India) campaign of 1897. 
This expedition -was undertaken chiefly as a punishment for a 
sudden and quite unprovoked raid which this tribe had made on 
Shabkadr in the Peshawar Yale, distant onl}' a few miles from 
Peshawar itself. Though not a “ desert ” campaign in the literal 
meaning of that word, the operations nevertheless proved of 
considerable difficulty, owing to the season of the 3'ear in which 
the}^ were necessarily commenced, the scarcity of supplies obtain- 
able in the countr}^ itself, limited for the most part to standing 
crops of Indian com in the more fertile Talle3's, and especialh' 
the great want of water. Ln some valle3's w'ater from running 
streams was good and abundant, but in others the onl3'^ source 
of suppty was from mudd3’- tanks, and the presence or 
absence of these tanks fixed the length of the marclaes and the ’ 
camping grounds. The Mohmunds quite undemtood this, and 
so soon as the direction of the march of the morning pointed 
to the probable camping ground of the force at night, they, 
in order to destro3^ the w'ater suppty, set about cutting the 
“bund” of perhaps the onl3’’ tank from -a’hich water was to be 
had ; and it was no uncommon sight for the leading patrols of 
the .advanced guard to see bodies of men busity engaged in 
this occupation. 

Mountain ranges and rivers, however high and ragged the 
former, and deep or broad the latter, have never stopped the 
passage of even the largest forces. But deserts have, and there- 
fore of aU obstacles the3’’ are the most formidable. The chief 
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difficulty they present lies not so much in scnrcitj’ or total 
absence of local supplies — for armies can cany food with them — 
but, as has been pointed out, in scarcity or entii'e absence of 
water. 

British generals have several desert marches and operations 
in desert or equalty inhospitable countries to their credit, the 
chief of which, apart from those already touched upon, maj' he 
mentioned : — 

Sir David Baird’s march, Egj’pt, 1801. 

Sir Charles Napier’s desert marches in Scinde, with regard 
to one of which Wellington is reported to have remarked : “ It 
is one of the most curious mUitaiy feats which 1 have ever 
known to be performed or ever read of in my life.” 

Various operations in and around Suakim. 

Sh Redvei-s BuUer, Bajmda desert. 

Forests. 

Woods are tactical rather than strategical obstacles, but 
forests, since they conceal the major movements of an army, 
may well he included imder the latter categoiy. The use of 
the balloon, from which the movements of troops when within 
sighting distance may be discovered, has lessened the dis- 
advantages imder which two opposing armies labour when 
forests happen to be included in the sphere of operations, and 
absolute secrecy of manoeuvre and the surprising of an enemy 
are now more difficult than formerly. 

ASHA7CTI WAR, 1873-187-t. 

The British Government, for reasons which it is needless to 
relate, having resolved to undertake offensive operations against 
the King of Ashanti, the command of the forces was entrusted 
to Sir Garnet Wolselc}'. 

The port of disembarkation and the base of operations was 
Cape Coast Castle. The objective of the expedition was 
Kumasi, the king’s capital, distant from Cape Coast Castle 140 
mUes. The River Prah divided this distance into nearly two 
equal halves, being seventy-four miles from Cape Coast. Prahsu 
on the Prah was selected as a secondary base point. 

Practically, the whole route led through a primeval and 
virgin forest, through which it was in the first place necessarj' to 
cut a road. Trees had to be felled, and as far as Prahsu the road 
had to be drained and bridged, and sites cleared for camping 
grounds. No skilled labour was available, and as an instance of 
the difficulties offered by the road, it may be mentioned that 
237 bridges were constructed between Cape Coast and Prahsu. 
One bridge alone, though only six feet wide, took twelve hours 
to complete, and this in .spite of the fact that the finest material 
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in the Tvorld was available. Nevertheless, the road to Prahsu was 
in fan-, order before the mareli of the British troops commenced. 

But the countr}^ on either side of the road remained a dense 
and impenetrable jungle. “The theatre of operations will be a 
great forest of gigantic trees, with an undergi-owth of bush 
varjdng in the thickness. At some places men can get through 
the bush in skirmishing order, at others they will have to use 
their sword ba 3 mnets to open paths for tliemselves.” * 

But the difficulties presented in the construction of the road 
and the nature of the forest countr)’- through which it ran were 
not the onl}^ ones to be encountered and overcome. 

The climate ivas known to be deadl)’’ to British troops, and 
extra precaution^ had to be taken aceordingl}'. 

There were also almost insuperable difficulties in the matter 
of transport and supply. Before' the British troops had dis- 
embarked the returns showed 6,000 earners at work, -and 
additional numbers ivere necessaiy. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley ariived at the Gold Coast on 
October 2nd, 1873, and set about making the preliminary 
• arrangements connected with tlio construction of the road, the 
collection of carriei's for transport duties, the placing of supplies, 
and the selection and clearing of sites for camping gi-ounds on 
the road to Prahsu. 

Native levies and iiTegular troops commanded by British 
officers were gradually pushed towaras the Prah and to Prahsu 
to hold the latter place. B}’^ the -end of December 1,000 men 
and a small detachment of artillery with five guns and six 
rocket-troughs were there collected. 

Plun for the Invasion of Ashanti. 

The Prah was, on January 15th, to be crossed at as man}' 
points as possible h}' different columns. 

Three main columns were detailed as follows : — 

1. On the right a force of natNe allies to cross the river near 
Assum and to move upon Juabin. 

2. In the centre the main body, consisting of British and 
other disciplined native troops, to advance frem Prahsu, cross 
the Prah, and move by the direct road which led tlrrough the 
Adansi hills and Amoaful upon Kumasi. 

3. On the left a force of native allies to adA'ance by the track 
knoAni as the Wassaw path on Kumasi. 

Connection between these three conver^g forces Avas to be 
maintained b}' connecting links composed of minor forces of 
native allies. 

Be 3 'ond containing part of the enem 3 '’s forces, and so preventing 

* Sir Garnet AVolseley's instructions for soldiers and sailors about to take 
part in the operations north of the Prah. 
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them fi’om joining in the opposition offered to the centre or main 
column, these hank columns took no part in the actual attack on 
Kumasi. The separate movements of these flank columns 
need not therefore be described. 

Movements. 

December 26th and. 2'lth. — Sir Gamet Wolseley and his staff 
left Cape Coast Castle, reaching Prahsn on January 2nd, 1874. 

January 1st. — The disembarkation of the British troops 
commenced ; they were sent forward to Prahsn in detachments 
as they disembarked, 

January Btlu — An advance force of 500 native troops crossed 
the Prah and marched to AttobiassL 

January 12th. — Quisah, north of the Adansi hills, was reached 
and occupied. 

January 5(h to 20th. — The track north of the Prah ^ras 
improved as far as possible. 

January 20th. — The Britisli regular troops, having aixived 
at Prahsn, commenced to cross the river. 

January 28th. — The head of the column had reached 
Ahkankuassie, the rear was at Quisah. 

Janvxiry 31st. — The Ashanti army was found posted in a 
strong, defensive position at Amoaiul. An action took place in 
which the Ashantis were defeated. 

Fehrvxtry 2nd. — The column continued its advance from 
Amoaful. 

Feh'uary 8rd. — The head of the column reached Adwabin. 

February 4t/i. — A bridge over the River Ordah having been 
constructed, the river was crossed, and the village of Ordahsu 
attacked and captured. On the same evening Kumasi was 
entered ■without further opposition. 

February 6th. — There being no vahd reason for the con- 
tinued occupation of Kumasi, the capital was burnt, and the 
expeditionary force, having achieved its object, returned to 
Prahsu and on to the coast. 

February 12th . — At Fommanah two envoys sent by the 
King of Ashanti arrived with 1,000 ounces of gold, the outward 
and visible sign of his complete submission.* 

In 1900 an expedition had again to be despatched to 
Kumasi, on this occasion for the relief of the Governor, Sir 
Frederic Hodgson, and a small British garrison, beleaguered 
in the fort. 

On the sudden rising of the Ashantis, the troops in the 
vicinit}^ the local cml population, and friendly natives succeeded 
in gaining the shelter of the fort. 

* Aicthority : Brackenbury, “Narrative of the Ashanti Campaign.” 
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The relieving force under command of Colonel Willcocks 
started from Cape Coast on June 5th, 1900, the ganison being 
successfully succoured on July 15th. As in the expedition of 
1874, there Tvere great difficulties to be overcome in the matter 
of supplies and transport. The marches led thi’ough, and the 
fightmg took place m, gi'eat forests and undergrowth of the 
densest description. Unlike the -expedition commanded ,hy 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, no wliite troops were included in the 
relieving force. 

British generals excel in desert and forest warfare, and their 
operations and method of conducting this description of warfare 
should be studied in detail. 

In the Burma and Ashanti Wars the British army has learnt 
how to overcome the obstacles presented by dense busk In 
the campaigns in Egypt and in the campaign in Somaliland, 
unrivalled experience has been gained as to the best methods to 
he employed in desert warfare, but the Indian borderland has 
made the army in India familiar Arith the strategy and tactics of 
mountain Avarfarc. 



CHAPTER XI. 


CLIMATE AS AN OBSTACLE. 

Advantages of Appreciating Effects of Climate in 'Warfare— Examples of the 
Influence of Climate on Strategy — Storms: Jlarch to Seringapatam, 
1791 — Mist and Darkness. 


A GREAT advantoge ivill be derived from an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the effects of climate in any theatre of war, since all 
modifications of atmosphere which affect alike both man and 
hcast must be taken into due account, otherwise careles.sness in 
the proper provision of the necessaiy clothing, equipment, and 
food may lead to grievous results. “ Foresight, plenty of warm 
clothing, and good boots which wdll enable healtliy men to pass 
with comparative impunity over mountains covered by snow 
and ice, 'wiU do much to diminish the severity of a winter 
canmaign.” * 

The records of our campaigns in the mountains of the 
North-West and North-East Frontier of India, an almost arctic 
region, as well as in the tropical climates of Africa, compare 
favourably with the operations of other annies under similar 
conditions. 

The hygienic conditions which now prevail reduce the losses 
of men due to the rigoi-s of winter, and to fever-stricken tropical 
climates ;'yet these losses have still to bo reckoned vdth, and if 
they should unfortunately be large while active operations are 
actually in progress, they must be made good. A reserve force, 
living in healthy conditions and surroundings and cantoned as 
near as possible to the seat of war, so that losses may be rapidly 
replaced, will always be a "wise precaution. 

Thus, “ though climate is not a determining feature in the 
art of war, it must, like all other natural phenomena affecting 
human hfe, be carefuUv studied by strategists.” * 

In former -times tne hardships of a winter campaign and 
the difficulties of keeping masses of men properly supplied 
■with food at a distance from their base of operations, along 
roads which in bad weather very soon became cut up, were 

• Dr. Magaire, “Military Geography." 
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esteemed so great that opposmg armies went into what were 
designated as “winter quai'ters." Since the introduction of 
railways, by means of which armies in the held can be more 
rapidly and ef^ily supplied, the hardships and diSiciilties of a 
winter campaign have been much diminished, and armies 
do not now go into "winter quarters." The -strategy of a 
campaign is not consequently so much influenced by climate 
as used formerly to be the case. This statement, however, 
is only partly apjilicable to British strateg}', for many of our 
campaigns now and in the luture will be undertaken in 
tropical, semi-trcmicali or, on the other hand, almost arctic 
regions, for in Africa and Asia there yet remain gi’eat districts 
untraversed by any railwa}' system. When such is the case, 
the influence of climatic conditions in any proposed theatre of 
operations will, it is probable, still remain an important factor 
in the strategj'. 

A comparison of any of our campaigns on the North-West 
Frontier of India in hot and in cold seasons ahU serve as an 
illustration. The number of transport animals necessarj' for 
any given force in Avinter is almost double the number 
that Avould be required for a force of similar strength in the 
hot weather. These extra animals are required for transport 
of extra irarm clothing and of food, and for the ambulance 
train, the strain on Avhich in winter is sometimes exceptionally 
severe. These extra requirements, and the extra animals 
Avhich are employed in their transport, lengthen the columns, 
which, it must bo remembered, in mountainous regions can only 
move on narroAv tmcks; and these long columns require extra 
troops for their protection. All these factors reduce the 
mobditj^ of a column, especiall}’ when operating in mountainous 
districts, and an}”- reduction of mobility afi'ects the strategy of a 
campaign. 

Examples of the Influence of Climate on Strategry. 

Marlborough followed up his Auctory at Ramillies by a AUgor- 
ous stratbgic pursuit, and practically the Avhole of Flanders and 
Brabant, together Avith mau}'^ fortified places, which had so far 
been in possession of the French, fell into the hands of the 
Allies. Marlborough then designed a move toAvards the Sambre, 
but “incessant rain and tempestuous Aveather forbade any 
further operations.” * ' _ . 

“ Frost AA'as fatal even in the Peninsula, and imprudence in 
the use of alcohol increased the dangers fr’om bad Aveather. 
From these causes in January, 1813, no few than 150 of King 
Joseph’s French Guards Avere fr'ozen to death in the Guadarama 
Pass. Wellington’s moA'^ements on the Agueda during the .same 

• Hon. J. AV. Fortesone, “Histoiy of tbe British Ai'iny.” 
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ruonths were hampered b}' snow. Yet ISTapoleon, in his eager- 
ness to cat off Moore, had crossed the Sierra Guadarama Pass 
with hut little loss in December, 1808, when it was covered with 
snow. 

“ How falling-outs and mortalit}' may he diminished in the 
same chmate is strikingly exemplified by a comparison of the 
operations of Wellington in the autumn of 1812 vith those of 
the spring of the following year. During the march from Sala- 
manca to Madrid in 1812, two men in ten fell to the rear, while 
during the march from the Douro to Burgo in 1813 not more 
than eight in 500 dropped on the march. Ao better proof could 
be afforded of the excellent management of the commander-in- 
chief "when it is remembered that there were not less than 80,000 
men moving forward in the same direction at the same time 
within touch of each other, with cavalry, artiOery, tents, and 
baggage. 

“Everything went wrong with the unfortunate Walcheren 
Expedition in 1809, when, alreadv half spoiled by naval, mili- 
tarj', and official incompetence, rt was ruined by fever. The 
disease first showed itself amongst the troops in South Beveland, 
who had not the opposition of an enemy toikeep theh minds and 
bodies in healthy action ; but after the fall of Flushing it broke 
out among the troops in WalchereiL The island, being so fiat, 
is little better than a swamp. The ditches are filled with putrid 
vegetable and animal matter, the quantity of pure water is vein’ 
limited. Nearly one-third of the native population is regularly 
attacked by fever every sickly season, in spite of their attention 
to cleanliness in buddings and person, and no remedy could be 
devised to check its ravages in the army. Even those who 
recovered from the disease itself had their constitutions so shat- 
tered that their physical power was materially diminished. Of 

35.000 officers and men who returned to England, 11,000 were in 
hospital. 

“ Out of 24,000 British who perished in the Crimea onty 

4.000 were wounded ; the remainder died of cholera and other 
diseases brought on by hardship and exposure, and no small 
proportion of the deaths were due to neglect. 

“ With regard to supply, transport, and sanitation during 
our recent operations from Chitral to Tirah and from Benin 
and Ilorin to the Egjqitian Sudan, our troops on the whole 
seem to have been better managed in all these striking diver- 
sities of chmate than has ever been the case before with the 
warriors of any world power except the Romans at their 
best.”* 

Storms, mists, and sudden darkness would appear at first 
sight to be tactical rather than strategical obstacles. But a 
* Dr. Maguire’s’Essay on Climate in Torey’s " Strategy.” 
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sudden and unexj^ected storm that interferes with and ruins a 
tactical movement — which but for its occurrence would other- 
■wise have resulted in success — may have an effect so far-reaching 
on the consequent strategic result, that accidents of climate 
ma}^ be inclucled as strategical rather than tactical obstacles. 
The}'^ differ from natural and artificial obstacles in that, being 
unexpected, they cannot be foreseen, and therefore provided 
for. Accidents of climate arc a few of the “ever-changing 
influences and disturbing conditions” which maj^ upset the 
best thought-out plans. 

The battle of Waterloo ma}* he quoted- as a conspicuous 
example of the effect of a storm on the fate of a campaign. 
During the night of June iTth and ISth it rained heavily till 
4 am., rendering the muddy fields of Belgium unfit for the 
movements of masses of artillery, in which arm Napoleon was 
very strong. Napoleon’s reasons for the delay in commencing 
the battle of Waterloo could have been three only : — 

1. He expected Grouchy to join him ; 

2. His anxiety to let the soil harden in order the more 
advantageously to employ his artillerj' ; 

. 3. His desire to displa}’ his strength. 

Of these three reasons it is sufficient to say with- respect to 
the first that Cliesney in his Waterloo lectures entirely demo- 
lishes the theor}'' that Napoleon really expected Grouchy to join 
him on the morning of the 3 8th. The third reason was probably 
a consequence of the second, and the Trench general, in order to 
“ aftect beforehand the spirits of the unsounder portion of the 
motley army opposed to him,” employed the interval of waiting 
by re-sdevong his troops in the full presence of his enemy. The 
second reason was undoubtcdl}' the real cause of delay. Had 
the ground been hard and firm, and had Napoleon commenced 
the battle at 7 a.m. instead of about noon, could Wellington 
have withstood Najioleon’s oh.slaughts till the anival of the 
Prussians ? Would the Prussians have been in time to make 
their presence on the French right really felt? It is to be 
remembered, of course, that the same storm which caused Napo- 
leon to put off his attack till a late hour of the da}' delayed the 
Prussian march. In any case, the 16,000 fresh troops which 
Napoleon in the afternoon had to divert for the purpose of 
stemming the Prussian advance on his right tiauk Avould have been 
available to take part in the further attacks on the allied line. 

Storms. 

IMAKCH TO SER1IsG..VPATA:U, IMAY, ITM. 

On the 13th ilay Lord Cornwallis, having advimced from 
Bangalore towards Seringapatam, the capture of which Avas his 
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objective, arrived at Arikera, about nine miles east of Seringa- 
patam. iS^ear Arikera, Tippoo Sultan, for the purpose of 
opposing any further advance of the British army, had taken up 
a position covering Seringapatam, so strong as to forbid anv 
attack. Lord Comwalhs, therefore, determined by a night 
march to outflank Tippoo’s main arm}’’, gain his rear, and so cut 
off his opponent’s retreat to Seringapatam. The force which 
was to achieve this object (aided b)’’ the Nizam’s cavalry) was 
ordered to parade at 11 o’clock on the night of the 14th l^Iay. 
“ Before the hour appointed for the marcm a thunderstorm of 
unusual violence broke over the country. The cattle, scared by 
the lightning, and shiveriug under torrents of rain, could hardly 
be made to move. Almost eveiy coi’ps lost its way, the guides 
being bewildered b}' the incessant contrast of the dazzling light 
and impenetrable darkness ; and Cornwallis, after advancing 
some four or five miles, found himself alone with a single 
company and a single guu There w'as no alternative but to 
halt until dawm, and since the design must thus be betrayed to 
the enemy, to pursue it with such favour as fortune might grant 
in the open day.” 

With daylight Cornwallis’s flanking movement and its object 
became apparent to Tippoo, who possessed sufficient ability to 
change his dispositions so rapidly and skilfully that the Bntish 
general’s bold stroke failed. 

The effect of this thunderstorm on the strategy of the cam- 
paign was far-reaching. It turned w’hat might have been a 
successful operation into failure and eventual retirement. Had 
the British army succeeded in its movement on the rear of the 
M 3 ^sore army, it is probable that the fall of Seringapatam Avould 
have followed, and in any case its capture would have been much 
facilitated. As it was, foiled in his stroke, Cornwallis moved 
round the northern and w'estera sides of the fortress to Caniam- 
buddy for the purpose of effecting a junction with a British 
force, which under the ordem of Abercrombie had from the 
Malabar coast penetrated into Mj^sore, and was then but forty 
miles distant. The junction of the two forces, however, never 
took "place. 

On the 21st Ma}’' Cornwallis ordered Abercrombie to retrea.t 
to the coast. 

On the 22nd May he himself w'as compelled to destroy 
the whole of his battering train and heaiy equipment, and on 
the 26th Maj" he was forced to commence a retreat on 
Bangalore. “Fasting, disphited, and chilled by bleak wind 
and drizzling rain, the army, crept awa^’ in miseiy to the 
northward.”* 


* Fortescue, “History of the British Army.” 
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Mist and Darkness. 

“ A remarkable illustration of tbe utilisation of mist and 
darkness as a strategic screen is afforded by Washington’s 
retreat across the East Eiver after the battle of Long Island. 
An army of 9,000 men was in this instance -uithdraAvn un- 
molested from the front of a victorious army of -31,000, camped 
only 600 yards from it. A brilliant instance of the use of dark- 
ness was the surprise and capture of Stony Point by General 
Wagen.”* 

The approach of night prevented lilarlborough and Eugene 
from completing and gathering the fruits of their victory at 
Oudenarde, 1708. Mists and darkness consequently, though 
on the one hand they may be an obstacle, in the tine sense of 
the word, to one of two belligerents, yet on the other favour the 
opponent, if b}’ their means he is enabled to diminish or escape 
the consequences of defeat. 

Bigelow, Principles of Stmtegr.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BASES. 

A Base of Operations Must be Secure from Attack — Bases of Supply and Base? 
of Operations not Xecessarily Identical — Various Forms of Base Lines : The 
Straight Base; the Ease Concave Towards the Enemy; the Base Conve.v 
Towards the Enemy ; the Base Re-entrant Towards the Enemy ; the Base 
Salient Towards the Enemy — Considerations which Affect the Choice of a 
Ease of Operations — Influence of the Extent of a Base Line as compared 
with the Theatre of Operations — Changes of Base — The Egyptian Cam- 
paign, 1882. 

Base of Operations Must be Secure from Attack. 

Recruits, necessary to make good the ivastage in men caused by 
losses in battle and from disease, and aU supplies of an army, 
such as' food, munitions of irar, etc., are transmitted from certain 
points at what may be called the home ends of the line of com- 
munications to the armies in the field operating at the other or 
foreign ends of the line of communications. But though the 
wants of an army are replenished b}-^ supplies transmitted from 
one or more particidar points, these supphes hare not originall}" 
been procured from those points only. The wastage both of 
men and supplies has been made good by reinforcements and by 
materiel which have been procured and drawn from the whole 
territories and resources of the nation at war, and collected within 
a certain area. This area is called the “ base of operations.” 

The base of operations, however small or great it ma}- be, 
will be bounded towards the theatre of operations b}' a line 
which win mark the limit of safety of the area of the base of 
operations towards the theatre of operations. This lino, which 
may be an imaginary one, or may be defined by some geo- 
gi-aphical feature such as a mountain chain or river, is termed 
the base line of operations, henceforth for convenience called 
simply the “ base line.” On or within the base hne wiU 
be certain base points, from which are despatched reinforce- 
ments of men and all warlike- and other supplies to the armies 
in the field. 

Within the base line the management of railway's and roads 
will be in the hands of the forces reljung on it ; assistance may 
be expected from the inhabitants of the country' ; local officials 
will obey and carry out orders. 
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Since the part which bases of operations play in the strateg}^ 
of a campaign is so veiy important, for on them the mainten- 
ance and movements of the araaies in the field to a great extent 
depend, the}’^ must as far as possible be so situated as to be 
beyond immediate attack, or tlu-eat of attack, by the enemy’s 
forces. This condition of security is verj"^ essential in determin- 
ing and fixing upon the situation of bases of operations. Other- 
wise if the base of operations be open to attack, the enemy’s 
forces will probably at once be sot in motion and directed 
against it, in ivhich event the whole efforts of the armies 
acting from that base wiU be confined to its defence, and all hope 
of initiative and carr}'^ing out the original plan of campaign wdl 
be lost until the enem 3 '’s attack be successful!}^ repulsed and 
his forces driven away from the base, iloreover, an anny, if 
defeated and compelled to retire on or within its base, should 
on aiTival at its base be able to reckon on there finding for a 
time a certain measure of safety. The consideration of their 
safety from attack, and the amount of security which they may 
offer to beaten armies, are the principal factom which fix the 
situation of bases of operations. 

Two illustrations of the maxim that a base of operations 
should be fixed, with a due regard to immunity from attack by 
the enemy are furnished in the North-West Frontier of India 
campaign, 1897. 

The valley of Peshawar formed part of the base of opera- 
tions of expeditionary forces which were to be employed 
in the various north-west frontier exjieditions. In Peshawar 
itself was collected a great quantity of stores and rnatdriel. 
The Afridis suddenly attacked, captured, and sacked Ah Musjid, 
a fort which commanded the eastern outlet of the Khyber, 
leading on to Peshawar, and the Mohmund clans, suddenly 
bursting from their then unlcnown hills, raided and burnt 
Shabkadr. Both these places were distant a few miles only 
from Peshawar. The occupation of either place was a 
threat against Peshawar, and led to a certain amount of 
uneasiness as to its safety — an uneasiness not without cause, 
when it is remembered that either move might have led to 
serious internal disturbances on the part of the more. unruly 
spirits of the native city. The danger passed ; but under other 
conditions, and against civilised armies, attacks of a corre- 
sponding nature, fmlowed to a logical conclusion — the attack of 
the base point itself, and the destruction of warlike materiel 
there collected — would have had most unfortiinate results. 

The valley in Avhich lie Ivohat and Hangu was a proposed 
base of operations flanking the southern boundary of lirah. 
From this valley the advance into Tirah was to — and did — take 
place. ' In Kohat, at the entrance to the valley, a vast amount 
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of supplies was being collected and stored The tribesmen 
suddenly collected in force in a pass which was distant some 
five miles only from Kohat. The concentration of the tribes at 
this spot begot a certain amount of uneasiness, and led to an 
action which was fought for the sole purpose of keeping the 
pass open and anticipating any meditated i-aid b}* the clansmen 
on Kouat itself 

A third instance, which wiU occur to all students of the 
South African war, was the danger which lay in collecting 
enoi’mous and valuable stores at a point so close to the frontier 
as De Aar. This place was ver}'^ weakly garrisoned, and at any 
period during the earher and defensive jmasc of the campaign 
might have been raided, and the stores there collected carried 
away, by anj'- determined Boer commando. The loss of the stores 
and supplies collected at De Aar might have had the effect of 
changing the whole strategy of the operations for the relief of 
Kimberley so successfully carried out later on by Lord Roberts, for 
without tne necessary supplies at De Aar the combinations and 
movements for the relief of Kimberley, which led to immediate 
further decisive results, might at that time and over that 
particular area of operations have been impossible of accom- 
plishment. 

Bases of Supply and Bases of Operations not Necessarilj' 

Identical. 

Except in civil wars in England, Ireland and Scotland, the 
wars of Britain have necessarily been wars beyond the seas. 
Originally, when expeditions were despatched from England’s 
shores, the British Isles were invariably the only base of supplies. 
But as the Empire increased in size — for example, India, which 
gradually grew from a few imimportant settlements on the 
coast to a territory of enormous extent — the various countries 
and provinces conquered and acquired were themselves made to 
furnish such reinforcements of men, and supplies of warlike 
stores, as they might be capable of. Latterly the British 
colonies have contributed a share of men and materiel, and as 
this contribution of men and materiel is likely to continue in 
the future, the whole British Empire from henceforth must bo 
regarded as original sources or bases of suppljy for from the 
whole Empire — that is, from the four quarters of the world — men 
and stores wiU be despatched in transports over the seas to the 
coast of that countrj^ in which active operations are con- 
templated. 

The sea route of transports convejdng the troops and stores 
is the line of communications from various parts of the British 
Empire — the bases of suppl}' — to the base of operations, and 
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tliese lines liave been secure -when tbe British fleet possessed 
cotnmand of the seas ; insecure, when command of the seas did 
not exist, or was uncertain. 

But once a landing on the coast was effected and secured, the 
coast line became the base line of future operations. And as the 
enemy’s forces were driven more and more into the interior of 
the country, so the base line in some instances was advanced to 
a more convenient line in the interior, p^o^^ded that line bounded 
an area within which safet}' and security to the armies operating 
beyond it were assured. 

From what has so far been said, it is apparent that a base of 
supply and a base of operations may be identical, but are not 
necessarily so. Whether the two bases be identical or distinct 
has a resulting effect on strateg3^ 

If the two bases be identical, and if an enem}’- should succeed 
in an attack, and should occupy and oveiTun the base, then he 
will have achieved a decided strategic success, which ma}' flnish 
the campaign, and from which, in any case, it will be ver}’^ difficult 
to recover. But if the two bases be distinct, and the attack 
be on the base of operations only, then, though the enemy may 
therein capture stores and waHike onaierid, though he may 
inflict untold damage, though his presence in the area occupied 
by him may be ns a thorn in the flesh with respect to future 
operations, yet all is not lost. For the base of supplies being 
distinct anci quite possibly unapproachable, a new base of opera- 
tions may be talcen up, fresh supplies ma}' be poured into the 
new base, and the campaign continued. 

And this leads to a further consideration, that of the area of 
the base of operations. The greater the area of the base of 
operations the greater iidU be the extent of the base line. -And 
the greater the extent of the base line the more numerous will be 
the opportunities of clianging the actual base of operations, either 
voluntarily, or should necessit}'- compel. The change of a base of 
operations, one of the most difficult of all the operations of war, 
is a strategic manceuvre of itself, and is therefore separately dis- 
cussed later. 

In our campaigns in India the original bases of operations 
were the three factory towns, ^Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta : 
hut as our possessions in India increased in size, and as the 
provinces and temtories of Native States ])assed under our rule, 
and the government and internal condition of these States 
became established and secured, so the base lines of succeeding 
campaigns were more and more advanced into the interior, and 
Avere fixed and settled Avithout reference to the coast line. The 
ports on the coast were merely points in the line of communi- 
cations back to the British I.sles, the original base of supplies, 
Avhilst the conquered territories themselves sen'ed as additional 
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bases of supply, both of men and stores, thus greatly diminislnng 
demands on home resources. 

Our campaigns in the American War of Independence furnish 
examples contrary to that of India, for on that continent our 
hold over no area in the interior ever became complete and 
secure. Consequently the sea coast, from the commencement 
to the conclusion of the var, remained the base of operations. 

South Africa in the late war furnishes an e.vample some- 
what analogous to that of North America. For though the 
Eoer forces in their advances towards the sea were repulsed 
and driven back, though the capitals of the two States ■ sur- 
rendered, and the entire territories of the two Republics 
were occupied by British forces, yet the coast hne remained 
the true base line throughout the campaign. For neither Cape 
Colony, the Orange Free State, nor the Transvaal, whether 
considered separately or as a whole, was safe and free during 
the war from the operations of the enemy. The co-operation of 
all the officials and the inhabitants of tlie country' could not be 
relied upon, and railway and other bridges had to be constantly 
and viguantly guarded to prevent their destniction, the lines of 
communications were not .safe, but were liable to intenaiption at 
any moment ; troops moved as if in an enemy’s country. In the 
whole theatre of operations — with the e.xception of Natal in the 
later phases of the campaign — beyond the coast line tliere was no 
one base line which could be said to mark a limit of safely, and a 
true base line must mark a boundary, behind wliich armies may 
e.xpect to tind for a time absolute security. These remarks apply 
to the operations of the campaign as a whole, and not to the 
operations of particular forces considered separately. 

A base line must not be confused tvith the frontier of any 
particular province or district, nor with the frontier line which 
separates the adjoining territories of two belligerents, lor, though 
the frontier of a countr}^ and the base line of the forces of that 
country when at war may be coincident, they are not neces- 
sarily so. 

For instance, an arm}^ which from one cause or another 
has voluntarily abandoned its frontier to the encjjiy could 
not possibly use that frontier as its base. Its base under 
such circumstances vill be some area in its own territor}' with- 
dravTi from the frontier, whence the necessary inalencl can 
vith the greatest convenience be collected and despatched to the 
army in the field. 

On the other hand, an arm}' which has assumed the ofteusive, 
has secured the exits along its frontier, and has invaded and 
penetrated an enemy’s countrj', may adopt the Irontier as its 
base line, in which case the frontier and the base hne are iden- 
tical Such cases are treated in the next chapter. 
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Various ' Forms of Base Lines. 

The configuration of the base line, ■whether that line be the 
sea coast or a base line adwanced in the interior of a- country, is 
not always the same. This is evident if, for example, the case hr 
■which the sea coast is the base line be considered. The outlines of 
sea coasts var}' in form. A line of coast may be straight, as the 
Coromandel coast of the Indian Peninsula in the Carnatic 
■wars ; it may be convex to'wards the enemy, as the Gulf of 
Pechili in the t^wo China Avars of 1860 and 1900; it may- he 
re-entrant, as the north and Avest coasts of the Iberian Peninsula 
in the campaign of 1813 ; or concave, ns the Avhole const of the 
Iberian Peninsula Avhen considered Avith regard to the Avhole 
operations A\dthin the Peninsula. Iilorcover, as a campaign pro- 
gresses, favourabl}’’ or the reAmrse, the extent of a base line Avill 
m all probability be increased or decreased, so that Avhat Avas 
originally a base line of one particular form raa}'- change and 
may assume some other form. 

It is, therefore, very desirable to inquire Ai'hether the configu- 
ration of a base line exerts any infiuence on the strategy of a 
campaign, and if so, hoAv, and to A\'hat extent, 

lleduced to simple geometrical fonns there are five descrip- 
tions of base lines, namely ; — 

1. The straight base. 

2. The base concave toAvards the enemy. 

3. The base convex tOAvards the enemy. 

4. The base re-entrant toAvards the enemy. 

5. The base salient toAvards the enemy. 

"With reference to Avhat is stated hereafter regarding the 
particular advantages and disadvantages of each form of base, a 
Avord of Avaming is necessary, in that no account has been taken 
of the geographical features of the earth, such as mountain 
barrier.s, riA’ci’s, etc. These greatly affect all considerations 
regarding the various forms of base lines, and the selection and 
choice ot a base of operations. But the infiuence on strategic 
manmuvres of mountain barriers, rivers, etc., is full}" discussed in 
the chapters dealing Avith obstacles, and it is unnecessary to refer 
to it again. The campaigns noAv to ho quoted are as far as pos- 
sible those in Avhich mountain barricra, rivers, etc., are either absent, 
or do not considerably aft'ect the subject under consideration. 

1. THE .STRAIGHT BASE. 

In Plate TI., Fig. 1, if the line of advance of Bed be per- 
pendicular to A B, his base, then the strategical front of the Bed 
aiiny Arill be parallel to A n. If the enemy’s (Blue) base c D be 
also parallel to A B, and if Blue’s advance be perpendicular to 
. c D, his base, then no particular advantage accrues to either 
side, for both Red and Blue cover their communications Ai'ith 
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their respective bases. Neither can strike at his antagonist’s line 
of communications ■without equally exposing his o\vn. 

If the bases of two forces be roughly parallel to each other, 
the force which assumes the offensive should direct its march 
from some convenient point on the base line which is opposite 
to the particular- objective aimed at, unless there happen to be 
special reason.s for a contrary plan. Por by so mano 3 U'\'rin'’', not 
only wUl the distance to be traversed be diminished and the line 
of commimications with the base be more immediately covered, 
but the initiative once gained is more likely to be retained. If 
the force on the offensive start fi-om some point on the base line 
not opposite or nearly oppo.site its objective, then the line of 
advance will be obhque, and will be longer and more oblique 
with respect to the base line the further the starting point on the 
base line may be situated from a point opposite to the objective. 

But a line which is oblique in direction with regard to the 
straight line of the base ivill present and favour opportunities 
for attack b}' the enemy, and these opportunities will be the 
greater the more oblique the line mat' be. 

If the bases of two belligerents be straight, but mclined 
towards each other, as in Pig. 2, the situation is somewhat 
changed. The safest line for the attack, with regard to its own 
base and its line of operations, would be to move on a line 
starting from a point opposite to and directed towards the 
nearest part of the opponent’s base line, and should the objective 
be on or near this Une, and opposite to the line of advance, the 
circumstances would be extremely favourable. See the line A c 
starting from a point A in the ba.se A B towards c, a point on the 
enemy’s base d e. The reader may compare for himself the 
advantages and disadvantages of the various lines of advance 
which may be adopted from either base. 

The campaign of Sir John Moore in the Iberian Peninsula is 
a good example of the disadvantage ol a line of advance, oblique 
with respect to “ straight line of base.” 

The eastern frontier of Portugal was the land base of Sir John 
Moore, who moved north-east against the Prench lino of com- 
munications with France. His objective point was the valley ot 
the Carrion, held by Soult ■with 1.5,000 men. Napoleon, then in 
•Madrid, retorted with a counter stroke in a north-westerly direc- 
tion aimed against the British general’s line of communications 
with Portugal. In consequence Sir .John Moore, who was ■within 
striking distance of Soult, was immediately forced to retire. 

2. THE BASE CONcAVE TOWARDS THE EXEJIV. 

(Plate VI., Fig. 3.*) The hne a B c has a concave formation 
with respect to Blue’s line of operations. 

• After fignre in AlacDongall’s “Tlicorj- of tV.-ir.” 
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The advantage to Red’s forces in this case is that, the flanks 
bein^ advanced, an army operating from either flank can place 
itself more or less on the flank or rear of a hostile army. Blue, 
advancing towards A B c — evidently more the nearer Blue 
approaches* 

Should Red, however, have to retire before Blue, behind tbe 
line A B c to defend that line, then Blue would he on interior 
lines with respect to Red’s forces * 

It is, of course, open to Red to operate from, both the points a 
and c. Red would then be acting on “ double lines of opera- 
tions,” muall}' a disadvantage. But if Red be numerically so 
superior to Blue that both the forces acting from a and c be 
equal in numbers to Blue, then the case is diflerent, and the pro- 
babihty is that if Blue persisted in his advance towards B, he 
would be crushed. 

But if Red and Blue’s forces be numerically equal, then the 
operation by double lines from a and c entails a division of 
forces on Red’s part. This division of forces would have 'the 
effect of rendering each of Red’s armies less than Blue combined, 
in which case Red risks being beaten in detail. 

Other advantages of the base concave towards the theatre of 
operations are : — 

1. The line of communications of an army operating from a 
base concave in form -will be protected by its configuration till it 
reaches a line joining the points of the arc; and when a forward 
movement beyond this line takes place, a secondary base point 
can be established on or near the line. 

2. This form of base is also ver}" convenient for the estab- 
lishment of more tlian one line of communications, also for 
changing a Ime of communications from one line to some other 
more convenient line, if such a change be desirable or necessary. 

3. The concave configuration of the base presents favourable 
opportunities for alternative lines of retreat to an array beaten 
in the field. 

3. THE BASE CONVEX TOWARD.S THE ENEMY. 

(Plate VI., Fig. 4‘*) “ In this case Red moving from the centre 

of the arc n may more or less place himself so as to threaten the 
communications of a hostile arra}^ Blue, advancing towards either 
flank A or c — evidently more the nearer Blue approaches.” * 

A base convex towards the theatre of operations is a very safe 
form for a base line to assume. For whatever section of the arc 
is threatened by an enemy operating bj’’ a single line, the remain- 
ing section, being retired or withdrawn, will be more or less be- 
yond the sphere of immediate operations, and the defence can 
therefore concentrate in safety on the threatened section of the 

* MacDougalTs “Tiieory of War.” 
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arc. .Should the attack be on double or multiple lines, thus 
threatening more than one section of the arc, the defence posted 
behind the arc 'U’ill be on interior lines as regards the 
attack, ° 

On the other hand, this form of base line presents no advan- 
tages in the way of establishing more than one hnc of commiiui- 
cations, or of changing the line of communications, and is very 
disadvantageous as regards alternate lines of retreat to an annv 
beaten in battle be 3 'ond the arc. 

In the Chinese Avar of 18G0, and again in the Avar of IHOO, the 
base of the allied forces was the .sea coast. The coast of the Gulf 
of Pechili is convex toAvards Pekin, the oI.jectiA-e in both Avar.s. 
And this fact shortened the distance between the point of 
disembarkation and the Chinese capital. 

IV. — THE BASE KE-E\TRAXT TOAVABDS THE E.VE.AIV. 

(Plate YL, Fig. 5.) In Figure 5, Red’s base A c .At is re- 
entrant with regard to possible lines of operations open to Red. 
A re-entering angle is a strong form of base. 

If A B c D represent the theatre of Avar, and if Red and 
Blue each adA'ance from their parallel bates a c and is i>, then 
Red, if defeated, possesses divergent lines of retreat toAvards 
A c or c 2 t. But if Red, instead of advancing from the line .a 
should advance from m or from the line c .m, it is clear tliat he 
at once stops Blue’s further progress tOAvards a r. or if Blue 
should persist in continuing in his line towards ,v c, then 
Red from M can strike in on Blue’s line of communications. 

The remarks noted as regards a base concave towards the 
enemy apply equallj' to this particular form of i)ase. 

The re-entrant form of base especially favours the operation 
of transferring or changing the base point from one point in the 
Avhole base line to some other point. 

In the Penin.sular campaign of 1818, Wellington’s laud base 
Avas the AAmstem coast of the Peninsula. Before the utter defeat 
of the French at Altoria, the English general transferred his 
base to the north coast of the Peninsula, thus at once shortening 
his original long line of communications back to the coast through 
Portugal 'The re-enteiing form of his land base, the sea coast, 
alone permitted this Very advantageous change of base. 

In the Tirah campaign of 1897 the base was re-entrant in 
form — the Hangu Yalley from Thai to Kohat forming’ one side 
of the angle, and Rohat to PeshaAA'ar the other. Ihe re-entnmt 
form of this base permitted alternative lines of invasion into 
Tirah from tAvo separate directions, namely, the line from the 
Hangu Yallej’’ via. the Chagru Kotal, Sampagha and Arhanga 
Passes, which Avas the line of invasion actually adopted, and the 
line starting from Peshawar by the Bara ^ alley, which Avas not. 
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■used. But in the -withdra-wal from Tirah, the movement -was 
carried out mot by the original line of advance, but b)- the fu'o 
parallel lines of the Mastura and Bara Valleys to-wards the Kohat- 
reshawar face. (See also the next chapter.) 

The Egyptian campaign of 1882 provides a model example 
of the uses to -which a base re-entrant in form may be put. 
The base line available for an advance on Cairo, the objective 
point, was the Eg)^tian coast running east and -west, and the 
Suez Canal running north and south ; Port Said, at the north- 
ern entrance of the canal, being at the apex of the t-wo faces. 
The secret transfer of the British army from Alexandria, -where 
it had in the first instance been landed, to Ismailia, on the 
canal, has been elsewhere noted.'^ The move, entirely unsus- 

? ected, was accordingly a great surprise to the Eg\'ptian army. 

hat transfer, gi-ring, as it did, an unexpected direction to the 
line of operations, was onl}" permissible, it is obvious, on account of 
the configuration of the re-entrant base line. Arabi was led to 
believe that the line of invasion would start fr-om one face of 
the angle, while, as a matter of fact, it took place from the 
other. Threatened from Alexandria, the real advance -was 
made from Ismailia. The reasons which induced Sir Garnet 
Wolsele}' to adopt the lino of the Suez Canal instead of the 
Eg}'ptian coast may shortly be stated as follows : — 

1. Ismailia on the canal formed the natural point of junction 
for the forces from Europe and India destined to take part iif 
the expedition. 

2. tare distance from Ismailia to Cairo was 75 miles, while 
that from Alexandria to Cairo was 150 miles. 

3. The advantages of the “ hard ” desert for the troops, guns, 
and transport to work over, and upon “ which it was most de- 
sirable, if possible, to induce the enemy to fight a decisive action, 
where the full power of a better organised anu}' could be em- 
ployed against him.” t 

4. The short march across the desert was "to he preferred to 
an attempt to pass an army along the slippery and narrow banks 
of small irrigating canals ” which crossed the countr}’- between 
Alexandria and Cairo, t 

5. THE BASE SALIENT TOWARDS THE ENEMY. 

(Plate Fig. O-t) “If B A c is a base salient towards the 
enemy, it is evident that ah army actin" from A threatens the 
communications of an array. Blue, wKimi shall advance beyond 
A ; the advantage of interior lines is likewise great on the side of 
Red in proportion to the saliency of the angle. Tlie disadvantage 

• See pjige 192. . 

t '‘Militarv THstorr of the Carapnign of 1882 in Egjpt.” 

AfacDongaH's “ Theory of "Vi'ar.” 
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of this configuration is that the more salient the angle, the 
Tveaker is the line of defence at that point and immediately on each 
side of it, because it is more exposed to the enemy’s attacks." * 

The remarks noted as regards bases com’ex towards the 
enemy equally appl}' to this particular form of base. 

Considerations which Affect the Choice of a Base of 

Operations. 

’The choice of a hase of operations is not always free, for 
ph 3 'sical obstacles such as mountains, rivei-s, and deserts, and 
also political reasons, often interfere with the selection. 

Case in which a physical obstacle interfered with a selection 
of hase of operations ; — 

In the Soudan campaign, 188.5, for the relief of General 
Gordon besieged in EJiartoum, the Red Sea littoral with a line 
of advance to Berber possibl}*^ offered the best base of operations, 
as the line from the sea-coast was the shortest and time was a 
decisive factor; but the difiiculties to be encountered and over- 
come in the desert march to Berbera were deemed to be so in- 
superable that the longer advance by the valle\^ of the Nile, 
with Lower Eg}q)t as a base of operations, was adopted in its 
place. 

Case in which political reasons interfered with the selection 
of a base of operations : — 

In the first Afghan campaign of 18-39 the most direct 
advance from the fine of the River Sutlej was through the 
Punjab vid the Khyber Pa.ss. It was, however, deemed in- 
advisable to advance through the Trans-Sutlej provinces, of the 
Pimjab, inhabited bj' the Sikh nation, then ruled !w Rmiject 
Singh, for fear of exciting suspicion in the minds of the people 
that an eventual occupation of their country was contemplated, 
a suspicion which, if aroused, would probabl}’ have led to an 
immediate outbreak of hostility on their part. For this reason, 
the Bengal armj^ marched bj’ a veiy roundabout route, south 
through Scinde, through the Bolan Pass and thence bt’ way of 
Quetta, Kandahar and Ghuznee, to Kabul. 

Influence of the Extent of a Ba^e Line as compared with 
the Theatre of Operations. 

(Plate Fig. 7.) If the length of a straight base compared 
with the whole theatre of operations be short, and if the amyv 
in the field is operating at a distance from that base, the arny 
is practically^ hmited to one line of communications, and in any 
case no great advantage would be derived from a change of the 
line of communications, if such a change should at any time 

StaoDougall’s “ Theory of War." 
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become necessary. Foi' any new line wbicli might be adopted 
must run close to the old line. Any threat or attempt on the 
part of the enemy to iutei’rupt or. cut in on one line will be 
followed b}" a similar attempt on the new line. In retreats, 
therefore, a change maj”^ delay but will not prevent a catastrophe. 

If the length of the base be long compared “with the theatre 
of operations, the length of the base will be of advantage in 
makmg a change in the' line of communications, or adopting 
alternative or divergent lines of retreat ; for an}’’ new line adopted 
wiU be more distant and more divergent from the old . line 
according to the point of the base on which it is directed. 

In Fig. 7, c D F E is the theatre of operations, A B a base line 
short m length when compared with the theatre of operations. 

A Fed arm}’^ is at p, connected by an}^ one of the lines p a, 
P o, p B, irith the short base a b. It will be observed that not 
much benefit will be derived b}"^ changing any one line for any 
other line. 

While if the enemy successfully attacks any one line it is 
probable that, owing to the propinquit}' of all the lines to each 
other, the evil results which may arise from the completion 
of such a stroke will only- be delayed and not averted by the 
adoption of a new line.* 

If the same theatre of operations be taken, but the Fed army 
at p be understood as operating from the longer base c D, the 
lines of communications become more separated, and lines of 
retreat more divergent, the more they may be directed in either 
case from or towai'ds the extremities c and n. 

These remarks as to the influence of the extent of a straight 
base line compared with the theatre of operations apply equally 
to bases concave and conve.x, re-entrant and salient. 

The advantage of the extended base ofi’ered by India in all 
our campaigns on the North-West Frontier and in Afghanistan 
needs no special demonstration. 

A nation which possesses command of the sea assures to 
itself all the advantages to be derived from a long or extended 
base, since, having command of the sea, it may select any one or 
more points it chooses on the foreign coast as its base point 
or points. 

The disadvantages of an extended base consists in the fact 
that it is more open to attack, if the forces which operate 
from it be weak as compared vdth those of the enemy; and 
numerical inferiority sometimes leads to the great strategic 
error of attempting to guard as Avell as to operate from a base 
too extended for the number of troops, available for offen- 
sive and defensive operations. 

* As regards .a line of communications only (not of retreat), a short base is 
advantageous if several par.allel roads lead from it to the strategic front. 
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To Siivage aimies 'vrlio can live entirolj’ on the country, the 
configuration of their ovti base, if the}' have one, is of but little 
or no importance. 

If the commander of an arm}' be absolutely sure of boating 
his enemy in the field rvhenever and vherever he may meet 
him, he need neither consider the direction of his line of advance 
Avith regard to the configimation of his base of operations, nor 
need he take “anxious thought” regarding his line of communi- 
cations. In such cases, the influence exerted by the configuration 
of a base of operations is 23raetically nothing, or of but A'ery little 
account. 

But the case is otherwise when two civilised armies meet 
each of whom is dependent on its lines of communications. 
The configuration of a base line in civilised Avar does vitally 
affect the strategy of a campaign, not only during the opening 
movements but throughout the Avhole operations. 

And, summing up the conclusions generallv airived at, it 
may be stated that the configuration of a base line is of special 
importance when OAving to its position and extent it — 

(1) Shortens or lengthens a line of communications. 

(2) Protects or lays open a line of commimications. 

(3) Offers opportunities for making strokes at an enemy’s 
line of communications. 

(4) Favours divergent' lines of retreat to a force which has 
been strategically placed at a disadA'antage, or has been beaten 
in battle and driven oft' its original line of commimications and 
of retreat. 

(.5) Enables a general operating from one section of a base 
line to change to some other section of the whole ba-se line. 

Changes of Base. 

To change a base of operations is a strategic manceuvre 
often employed, and one which has been frequently attended 
with the happiest results. 

The reasons which usually induce a general to change his 
base may be summed uji as folloAvs : — 

1. To shorten a long or inconAenient line of communica- 
tions. 

2. The original base occupied at the commencement of a 
campaign has in practice been found unsuitable. 

3. There is a new strategic objective. 

4. To escape a thi'eatened or actual strategic stroke of an 
ant^onist. 

The strategical manceuvi'e of ch.anging a base must be con- 
sidered under tAvo aspects — 

i. The case in which a gener.al may abandon ana cut hinrselt 
off altogether from his original base and lino of communications 
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vdtli the intention of marching towards some other point in 
the theatre of operoMons, and there adopting a new line of 
communications, and operate from a fresh base. 

ii. The case in Avhich a general,/ro)n the p>osition in which he 
may at the moment find himself, abandons his original line of 
communications and base, and adopts a new line of communica- • 
tions connected with a new base. 

The operation involved in the former is naturally more 
dangerous than that incurred in the latter change. The army 
which puts into practice the former manceuvre, if seriously 
interrupted in its march, if defeated by the enemy in its march, 
or if from any cause it fails to reach that point where it hopes 
to pick up a neAv line of communications connecting with a 
new base, would probably be ruined. Both the cases above 
noted are aflected the following conditions : — 

(a) The change may be a voluntar}”^ one, that is, undertaken 
at the will and pleasure of the commander. 

(b) The change may be one of necessity, that is, forced on a 
commander the superior strateg}’- and tactics of his opponent, 
or to lessen the consequences of defeat 

(c) The new line of communications and new base may have 
been anticipated, in which event the new line of communications 
ivill have been prepared and wDl be ready for transit of supplies, 
and those supplies will have been collected ; or 

(d) The change may not have been anticipated, in which 
case, even if the change he a voluntary one, difficulties will 
ensue until the line of communications is in proper working 
order, and supplies have been collected at the new base. 

The fact of being able to change a base of operations, and to 
take up a new line of connecting commumcations, confers 
many advantages in strateg}'. By possessing the po^ver and 
means of changing a base of operations, not only are the move- 
ments both of small and of large bodies of troops much assisted 
with respect to freedom of action, but also the area of operations 
over which they may manoeuvre with safety is much incr^sed. 
For if a general is so fortunately situated as to be able, at wiU, to 
change his base of operations, his forces can penetrate further 
and extend over a greater area of country than they otheiwi^e 
with safety could do. If outmanoeuvred, the power of changing 
his base and his line of communications wall often permit a 
general to get out of a difficult}’’ and to recover himself. 

General ISIott, in the Afghan campaign of 1842, in his 
retreat to India fi’om Kandahar by the roundabout Ava}^ of 
Ghuznee, Kabul, and the Khyber Pass, one of the most curious 
methods of retreat furnished by anilitar}’’ history, abandoned his 
line of communications through Quetta, with his base of 
operations in Scinde, and on his junction "with General Pollock 
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at Kabul adopted that olBcer’s line of communications I'iil 
Gandamak and the Kh^der Pass, ^ritb the advanced base in the 
Pimjab. 

Sir Donald Stewart’s march from Kandahar to Kabul is 
another example in the same area of operations of moGng from 
one point to another in order to take up a new line of com- 
munications which should connect him with a new base. 
Attacked during the march. Sir Donald Stewart fought and won 
the battle of Ahmed KehL The reader maj'^ imaguie for himself 
^what the consec^uences to the British forces would have been 
had the result ot the battle been a defeat instead of a victory. 

In the two cases above quoted, both generals voluntarily 
abandoned for a period of time, and cut themselves off cntirel}* 
from, their original hase. The gaining of a new line of com- 
munications with a fresh base of operations depended in both 
instances on ga inin g their objective, which in both cases 
happened to be the same point, namety, Kabul. In the Corunna 
campaign, 1809, and the Vitoria campaign, 1813, two conspicuous 
instances in European strategy have already been cited of the 
great advantage of being able to change a base of operations. 
In the former campaign Sir John Moore was forced to abandon 
his hase at Lisbon, owing to Napoleon’s counter stroke on his 
own line of communications ivith that place through Sala- 
manca, He saved himself b}' a retreat though the northern 

E rovinces of Spain to Corunna, where he embarked his troops. 

a the latter campaign Wellington voluntarily abandoned his 
forward base, the frontier of Portugal, for a new hase of 
operations, the north coast of Spain, thus gi-eatly reducing the 
length of his line of communications. In both the exam]iles 
quoted the British generals abandoned their line of communica- 
tions and bases for new lines and new bases, but, unlike the 
cases of Generals Nott and Stewart, Moore and Wellington had 
not to march through hostile coimtry (in traversing which they 
would have been exposed to attack) to a new sphere of ojierations, 
and then pick up a new line of communications which should 
connect their armies vith a new base, but made the change 
from their own immediate sphere of operations, the latter being 
a far simpler operation than the former. 

Both these instances are contrarj' to the cases of General 
Nott and Sir Donald Stewart and to that of Sir Frederick Roberts 
in the march from Kabul to Kandahar, who all three marclu'd 
fr’om one area of operations to another, and thus regained a 
new line of communications connecting them with their bases. 

But when Sir Frederick Roberts at Kabul abandoned his line 
of communications b}”^ the Kurram Valley to Kohat with India 
for that of the Khyber to Peshawar, the change ivas one made 
from the area in which he at the time was. These changes all 
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illustrate tlie advantage wliicli may be derived from operating 
from an extended base. 

Lord Roberts, after the surrender of Cronje at Paardeberg, 
voluntarily abandoned bis line of communications witb bis base 
at Cape Town, and from the area in which he Avas immediately 
023erating made the cross march to Bloemfontein, Avhere he re- 
gained new lines of communication which connected him with 
base points at East London and Port Elizabeth, the difficulty of 
the operation in this case having been much increased owing to 
the unfortunate loss of a large convoy at Reit River, a loss 
Avhich, it may bo added, Avas one of the causes of the long halt 
of the army at Bloemfontein before it became possible to move 
north. 

The various considerations quoted as aifecting the o^Aeration 
of changing a base may be recapitulated as follows : — 

1. In changing the base of operations, has the commander 
Avho meditates the change first to march his army to some ncAv 
area of operations and thence adopt a neAv line of communica- ' 
tions and operate from a fresh hose, or is the proposed change to • 
be made from the area in Avhich he may at the time be acting ? 

2. Is the change a voluntary change on the part of the com- 
mander, or is it one of necessity to get out of a diflSculty and 
thereby recover himself ? 

3. Have the new line of communications and fresh base about 
to be adopted been prepared and got ready for Ai’ork, or have 
they to be prepared and put in Avorking order after the change 
has been effected ? 

EGYPTIAN CASrPAIGK, 18S2. 

The Egyptian Campaign of 1882 is an example not of -an 
actual change of base, but of a lino of advance made from a 
base and from a direction quite unexpected by the enemy. The 
original ]Alan of campaign, as draAvn np by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
had always contemplated an advance on land from the line of 
the Suez Canal,* and all the details necessary for a campaign 
across the desert from the line of the Suez Canal had been 
settled some time prior to the start of the army from England. 
The necessity of landing troops for the protection of Alexandria 
after the bombardment, follOAved by the stratagem of there 
landing the troops as they arrived from England, lor the double 
purpose of decei\ang Arabi as to the real line and dhection of 
the advance upon Cairo and of keeping the troops till the Canal 
had been seized and preparations for the forward movement 
from Ismailia, the selected base point, Avere linall)' completed, 
went far to aid Sir Garnet Wolseley's strategy. The Egyptian 
leadeiAs, deceived by the disembarkation of the English forces 

* A fnefc not nsnully known to those who hnve not studied the operations 
of the pampaign. 
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at Alexandria, and by feints from the town, assumed that tlie 
British, line of operations would start from .iVlexandria as a 1.>ase 
point. Sir Garnet Wolseley, however, having fii-st made sure of 
the Canal, secretly transferred his armj- from Alexandria to 
Ismailia, and so well was this movement concealed from all 
knowledge of the enemy that it was not till a year afterwards 
that ArAi, then a prisoner of state in Ceylon, became aware of 
the fact that the army which had captured his entrenchments 
at Tel-el-Kebir was not a new force, but consisted of the troops 
which had faced his lines at Alexandria. Ismailia and the out- 
posts along the Canal, Nefesha, Magfar, Tel-el-Mashuta, Mahsano, 
and Kassassin, having been secured, a necessaiy delay occurred 
for the collection of warlike stores and supphes of food at tlie 
base. Then, when all tvas ready, the British general assaulted 
and captured the lines at Tel-el-Kebir, and after the battle the 
mounted troops were at once pushed forward to Cairo, which 
they safely reached and occupied. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CONFIGURATION OF FRONTIERS. 

The Various Configurations of Frontiers — Frontier Convex towarfis Enemy — 
Frontier Re-entrant towards Enemy — Frontier Concave towards Enemy — 
Frontier Convex towards Enemy — Higlit-angled Frontier — Salient Projec- 
tion when Forces of Two Belligerents are Approximately Equal — Salient 
Projection Defended by a manifestly Weaker Force. 

Like bases, the various outlines or shapes of frontiers may be 
reduced to five geometrical forms, corresponding to the five geo- 
metrical forms of bases. These are ; — 

The straight frontier. 

The frontier concave to the enemj*. 

The frontier convex to the enemy. 

The frontier re-entrant to the enemy. 

The frontier salient to the enemy. 

The Two Cases. 

When two nations with a common frontier resolve on war, 
one of two separate conditions at once arises. 

One nation, either from admittedly inferior forces, unpre- 
paredness for war, slower mobilisation, or political reasons, 
will decide .on adopting the defensive, abandoning to its 
antagonist the offensive, and ■with it the initiative, m which 
case the defence "will not at once seek a decisive issue on 
or near the frontier, but wiU withdraw its forces from the 
frontier and await the enemy’s attack in its own territory. 

Or both nations, equally ready and prepared for war, will 
at once set their armies in motion, and will each endeavour to 
assume the offensive, in which case early decisive issues may be ■ 
expected to take place on or in the immediate proximit}^ of the 
fr:ontier common to both belligerents. 

In either case the configuration of the frontier intimately 
affects the strategy both of the offence and the defence. 

Case 1. When one belligerent, o-wing to supeiiority of 
numbers or being more prepared for war, at once assumes the 
offensive, makes himself master of the exits of the frrontier, and 
invades and penetrates his opponent’s territories ; and con- 
versely, when one belligerent, owing to inferiority of numbers 
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or being unprepared for war, voluntanl}- abandons its frontier 
line, the effect of the configuration of the frontier must be 
■considered -with respect to — 

(a) The army rvlricb has assumed the offensive : 

(h) The army which has confined itself to the defensive. 

Case 2. Both belhgerents assuming the offensive, the open- 
ing movements and actual contact of the opposing armies take 
place on, or in close proximity to, the common frontier. 

CASE L 

In Case 1 (a) it is natural to conclude that the nation which 
has assumed the offensive, whose armins have possession of the 
exits on the frontier, and have in addition invaded and pene- 
trated into the territories of its enemy, will advance its base line 
to the frontier, in which event the whole or part of that frontier 
will be the base line. In other words, the frontier and base line 
•of the nation which has assumed the offensive and invaded its 
enemy’s territories are identical All, therefore, that has pre- 
viously been said regarding the form of a base line, and the 
influence which that tonn exerts on the strategical movements 
of troops, is in this instance equally applicable to frontier lines, 
which become base lines. 

Case 1 (6), the army which’ has confined itself to the defen- 
sive. In this case one belligerent, whether on account of uifcrior 
numbers or unpreparedness for war, has voluntarily abandoned 
its frontier. 

. The base of the force on the defensive should be some 
suitable area, withdrawn from the frontier, and selected for con- 
venience of supplies to the army in the field, and which will at 
the same time offer a certain amount of security to that arm}’ if 
compelled to retreat into that area. Other considerations and 
reasons on which will depend the selection of a base arc the 
character and direction of natural obstacles such as mountain 
barriers and rivers, and the position and strength of artificial 
•obstacles such as fortresses and entrenched positions, both of 
which will delay and obstruct the enemy’s advance, and will, 
cf course, exercise an influence, and a decisive one, on the 
selection of the base; but the first consideration wUl be the 
direction and position of the base as compared with the invaded 
frontier fine, for that frontier lino, it must be remembered, will, 
at the opening movement of the campaign, be the base line ol 
the enemy’s forces which have assumed the offensive. 

Frontier Convex toimreU the Enemy. 

In Plate VII., Fig. 1, Blue has assumed the offensive, imme- 
diately on the outbreak of hostilities, and occupied and secured 
the exits across the frontier a b c. 
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Bed has abandoned its frontier line A b c convex towards 
Blue, an(}. has elected to stand on the defensive. 

The question Red must ask himself and decide will be the 
position of his base, and this answer will be determined, in spite 
of natural and artificial obstacles, b}' the configuration of the 
frontier line common to Red and Blue; Red obviously could not 
adopt as a base hne the line n E which fronts towards one 
portion of the frontier a b, for the whole frontier has been 
abandoned to Blue, and all the exits on that frontier are in 
Blue’s possession. From the point c. Blue would be in a position 
to invade Red’s base of operations in rear and turn the whole 
line D E. But in the chapter on bases it was laid down that in 
fixing on an original base line that line should be secure at the 
operung movements of a campaign from attacks b}^ the enemy. 
Red must withdraw and select a more secure position for his 
base, say the Une D f. This illustration sufficiently serves to 
prove in general that, even if abandoned, the configuration of a 
frontier exercises an influence on the strategy' of a campaign. 
For owing to the configuration of the abandoned frontier me 
enem 3 '’s forces will at the commencement of operations be 
more or less advantageously situated strategically, according to 
the facilities wliich the form of the abandoned frontier may 
offer for future offensive movements.* 

Frontier Re-entrant towards the Enemy, 

The case of a re-entrant frontier abandoned by an army on 
the defensive. (Plate YIL, Fig. 2.) 

Suppose A B c to be a frontier, re-entrant to and abandoned 
by Red and occupied by Blue. 

If the objective of Blue be any point x on or near the 
Drolongation of a line bisecting the angle a b c, Blue by directing 
lis advance through B is at once on the shortest line towards 
lis objective, and as Red has abandoned his frontier lines a b, 
B c. Blue’s flanks are safe until such time as he advances beyond 
B at the apex. 

On the other hand, suppose Blue’s objective to lie in the 
direction 3r or x. Red, for the defence of M or x, whichever the 
selected objective of Blue may be, must concentrate in that 
direction, thus abandoning more territon’ still. 

For if Red does not concentrate on the threatened objective, 
but keeps his forces at both jr and x, then Blue through B will 
interpose between Red’s separated forces at n and x and may 
beat them in detail : or Blue may fall with all his forces 'concen- 
trated on M or X, in which case Red may have to fight at 
the threatened point, wdthout chance of help from that part of 

The same remarks are equally applicable to a frontier salient towards the 
enemy. 
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his forces at the other point. ' In other worcls, Rod fights a pro- 
babty decisive battle with less force than he really has available. 

Red might counter any advance to either objective, sav 
Ji, b}* an advance towards the frontier b c. Such a stroke 
would be sound strategj% and would, given favourable condi- 
tions, be extremelj' effective. But re-entrant frontiers, it must 
be observed, are usuallj'' bounded (demarcated) bv gcographic.al 
features, as mountain ranges or rivers. It is improbable tliat 
the force assuming the offensive will cominenfc a forward 
movement without having fimt safeguarded and secured. l)v all 
the means in its power, that part of the frontier from wliich a 
counter stroke of the nature now discussed could be made. 
The artificial, in combination with natural, obstacles wliich 
block the roads and passes leading through that frontier are 
here of great importance. And that these should not be so 
strong as to forbid an}' attempt of the enemy to force a passage 
through them Is of importance. Otherwise the attempt may 
not be made, in which event the enemy will concentrate and 
limit his efforts solely to the defence of the selected objective, 
thus being forced to act in the very manner which it should be 
the aim of the offence to frustrate.* 

CASE 2. 

Both belligerents assuming the offensive, the opening move- 
ments and actual contact of the opposing armies take place 
on, or in close proximity to, the common frontier. 

Frontier Concave towards the Eneunj. 

Let ABC (Plate YIL, Fig. 3) be a frontier concave tow.irds 
Blue. The opposing forces of Red and Blue have met on the 
rough line of the common frontier a b c, with the result that 
Blue is defeated. 

If the site of actual contact be at or near the centre of the arc 
as at B, Blue’s natural line of retreat at first, and so long as his 
forces are ivithin the segment a bc, shoidd be more or less direct 
to his rear towards x. Otherwise, if the line of retreat takes a 
direction as towards it or x. Red might be able by a t timing move- 
ment to throw Blue against his (Red's) frontier, and a second 
defeat in such a position would drive Blue into Rod’s lerritor}’. 

If contact took place near the centre of the arc, once Blue 
had retreated beyond the line A c it is probable that the whole 
country contained by the segment .VBC would automatically fall 
into Red’s possession. If so. Red could advance his base of 
operations up to the line A c and feel reasonably safe as regards 
his line of communications from b too, for it would to a certain 

* The same remarks are equallr applicable to a frontier concave tnwara-^ 
the cnemv. 
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extent be guarded owing to the configuration of the frontier 
line. ■ ' 

' But if contact takes place near one of the horns of the arc, 
the possession of the country included in the segment a b c 
would not necessarily follow. 

Frontier Convex ioicards the Enemy. 

Let ABC (Plate VIL, Fig. 4) be a frontier convex towards Blue. 

As before. Red and Blue have met on the common frontier 
ABC with the result that Blue is defeated. 

If the site of the contact takes place at or near the centre of 
the arc as at b, then, unlike the ease of the concave frontier. Blue 
has three main lines of retreat. If x be Red’s objective, a 
retreat towards x and the occupation of a defensive position as 
at p will cover x direct!}^ ; but a retirement towards M or x, and 
a position between m ji or x B, will equally cover x, for any 
position on the line m b, or x B, wiU be on the fiank of an, 
advance • b}' Red towards x. 

In this instance, the configuration of this form of frontier 
does not assist Red in any advance which he may make beyond 
his own frontier. The further Red penetrates into Blue’s 
territor 3 % the more care must be taken to safeguard and protect' 
his line of communications. 

The same arguments _ equally apply to . frontiers angular, 
that is re-entrant or salient, in their form, except that the 
advantages and disadvantages of both forms are if anything more 
emphasized. 

From a study of the preceding examples it is evident that, 
as with base lines, a frontier which is straight in form possesses 
the least influence on strategical movements of opposing- forces, 
Avhilst the frontier concave or re-entrant is more favourable to 
the side winning the opening battles of a campaign than one 
convex or salient. 

The Right-angled Frontier. 

Cases 1 and 2 (Plate VIL, Fig. 5), in ivhich the angle is salient 
to the force defeated in the opening battles. 

Case 1. If the opposing forces of. Red and Blue come into 
contact on any one lace of the angle only, say a b, if Blue bo 
driven back, and retreats in a direction parallel to the other 
face B c, on the line o p, then Red, if he has other forces at 
disposal, is favourably situated, F K, for striking in on the flank 
of that retreat from the other face of the angle, or interposing 
betAveen Blue and Blue’s base. 

Case 2. If contact betAveen Red and Blue takes place on 
both the faces of the angle and Blue bo defeated, it is probable 
that the tA\'o separated forces of Blue Avill make a concentric 
retreat, for the purpose of effecting a junction as at o. Such a 
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retreat would put Blue on interior lines as regards the forces of 
his antagonist. Should Blue retire on divergent lines as towards 
M and X, the position would be reversed. Red would he on 
interior lines ; the further Blue retreated, the further would his 
separated forces be likely to bo driven asunder. 

Cases 3 and 4, in which the angle is re-entrant to the 
defeated side. 

Case 3. If contact takes place on one face of the ani,do onlv, 
say A B, and Red be defeated, any advance of any other ]jart of 
Red’s forces from a direction n e would seriously'interfore with, 
if not stop altogether, Blue’s pursuit of the main borly of Rcd’.s 
defeated force, tdl arrangements were made to contain the force 
advancing from the flank d e. 

Cf^e 4. If contact should take place on both faces and Red 
be di-iven back, the retreat of Red’s two separated forces would, 
from the conformation of the frontier, be on divergent lines : the 
further the retreat, the more would the separated forces of Red 
be driven asunder. In order to effect a junction, either one 
separated force must make a wide turning movement, or both 
forces must make a turning movement to incline to each other. 
In either case Blue, being on interior lines, would bo in a 
position to anticipate the junction. 

The strategical flanks of Red’s two separated forces are 
obviously the inward flanks, or the flanks uairest the ape.x of 
the angle. 

After the first phase of the operations in the Hangu Vallcj’, 
North-West Frontier campaign, 1807, and jirior to the com- 
mencement of the Tirah expedition against the Afridi and 
0rak2;ai clans, the British frontier ran from west to cast, 
approximately along the Samana range bounding the north side 
of the Hangu Valley to Kohat, thence the road connecting 
Kohat with Peshawar nmuing from south to north may bo 
taken as the frontier line, ivohat, then, was the apex of a 
frontier re-entrant in form. This frontier enclosed the highlands 
of Tirah on two sides. Sir AVilliam Lockhart, the Hangu 
Vallejo being in his possession, was thereby enabled to penetrate 
to the centre of Tirah by the line of the Chagra Kotal. Sam- 
pagha and Arhanga Passes. A brigade under General Hammonrl 
w'as posted at the entrance of the Bara Valley for the double 
purpose of securing Peshawar against any contemplated raiil on 
the part of the Afridis by the line of the Bara A alley, and nt the 
same time of co-operating, if neccssar}-, with Sir AA'illiam 
Lockhart’s own advance into Tirah, for the line of the Bara 
Vallejo presented an alternative route into Tirah, and by its 
means a British force could arrive in the rear of any great 
concentration to oppose Sir AA'illiam Lockhart. As a matter pf 
fact. General Hammond’s force was not called upon to assist in 
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tlie actual invasion of Tiraln Its presence at the entrance of 
the Bara Talley not only protected Peshawar, but probably had a 
disturbing influence on the counsels of the Afiidi headmen, who 
coidd not divine the uses to which this force might he put, and 
its presence also was of assistance later on in reaching forth a 
helping hand to the final withdrawal of that part of the Britisli 
general’s force which retired from Mai dan 'Tu'ah by the Bara 
.Talley route. 

Ga.se of the Salient Projection Abandoned by the Army on 
the Defensive, and PeitJm' Belligerent Possessing theAdvan- 
t tage of Siiperionty of Force over the Other. 

In Fig. 6 (Plate ^MI.) Red is advantageously situated, M, Blue’s 
objective, will probably be some important town. Red can mass 
his troops in its neighbourhood, throw in supplies, and use at 
as his pivot of operations. 

If Blue advance towards one of the two faces only. Red with 
his united forces is in a position to oppose him ivithout fear of 
his retreat on being cut until he is defeated and driven off 
his line with in a decisive battle. 

On the other hand, should Blue operate towards both faces. 
Red in the neighbourhood of m is in a central position; Red is 
on interior lines with respect to Blue, and is not likely to forego 
his opportunity. By interposing between the'separated fractions 
of Blue’s forces. Red, turning first on one and then on the other, 
may beat both in detail. 

Tliese remarks also apply to a frontier convex towards the 
enemy when the enemy’s objective lies -within the arc, but the 
degree to which they are applicable in both cases wiR depend 
on the degree of the angle or the conA'exity of the arc. 

This is clear from Fig. 7, In i., other factors being equal. Red 
is more advantageouslj'^ situated at M than is Red at :m in ir. 

In I., if Blue attack on one line onl}’-, from whatever dhection 
he approaches, he is compelled to traverse a certain distance of 
Red’s territory before reaching M. In ii., one short line, if he 
cares to employ it, is available for Blue. 

And agam, in i., if Blue ad^aances on double or more lines, 
unit}'- of direction and future junction of his forces ■wiR probably 
be more diflicult than in ii. 

The Salient Projection Defended by a manifestly 
Wealed' Force. 

In the opening remarks of this chapter it was assumed that 
the admittedly inferior force entirely abandoned the frontier; 
hut the case often arises when the weaker force, either because 
it does not fully recognise its o^vn weakness, or unpeUed by im- 
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perative political considerations, refuses to abandon the frontier, 
and attempts to bold it ivitb tbe wbole or part of its forces. 

Suppose, as a general illustration, tbe case of a frontier n c 
salient to tbe enem}^ Blue, but onl}' partly abandoned by an 
inferior force. Bed, on tbe defensive (Plate YIL, Fi?. 8).' 

Tbe line e d represents Red’s base, witlidrawn and outside 
tbe angle formed by tbe two faces a n, n c. Blue bas assumed 
tbe offensive, bas occupied tbe frontier line A j; c, and is in 
possession of its exits. Red bas not entirely abandoned tbe salient, 
but bolds, witb part ot bis forces, a forward position in tbe Riliont 
as at X. Tbe line of communications and of retreat of tbo 
forces at x, back towards tbe base d e, is liable to be cut at any 
moment by Blue operating on eitber or both sides of tbe faces 
A B, B c; or Blue ma}- overwbebu Red at x by a combined attack 
from tbe fi'ont and flanks. 

Unless, tberefore. Red’s force at x be sufticiently strong to 
oppose Blue’s successfully at x, and unless bis line of com- 
munications be secured, to abandon altottetber tbe territory 
included in tbe salient will be tbe best plan. 

But voluntarily and entirel}* to surrender a strip of country 
into tbe enem 3 ’’s bands requires great strength of character and 
moral courage on tbe part of tbe military and political leadens 
of a nation. To abandon territor}* without a fight for its defence 
is evidence of inferiority at tbe moment, and has a discouraging 
effect on the spirits, not only of tbe troops, but ot tbo wliolo 
nation. If the inhabitants of the territory it is proposed to 
abandon be loyal they will not appreciate this ste]). If in 
addition there be in that tenitory some large manufacturing 
town, orif it be the centre of some great trade interest, it may be 
taken for granted that on the part of its mbabitanls every 
endeavour will be made, and every influence set in motion, 
to prevent tbe proposed abandonment 

On tbe other band, in tbe event of tbe inhabitants ot the 
abandoned district being disloj'al, the eflect of retirement will 
be not onl}’ to afford the enemy extra sources ot supply, l.'Ut 
also to place tbe services of tbe inhabitants at their disjio.sal, 
and may, too, encourage and increase disloyal hopes in tbe minds 
of other discontented people living tuUside the limits of tbe 
country to be surrendered. 

Tbe general in whose bands lies tbe conduct of the canpjaien, 
and tbe poUtical leaders of tbe nation, are thus placed in this 
awkward dilemma. Should territoiybe abandoned to tbe encniy. 
if the inhabitants of tbe abandoned territory be loy.al, their dp- 
content is aroused, and tbe spirits of tbe whole nation are dis- 
couraged; if tbe inhabitants be disloyal, their services are at the 
free disposal of tbe enemy, and tbe hopes of other discontented 
subjects are encouraged. 
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In eitlier case the resources of the territoiy abandoned are so 
much extra gain to the enemy. 

If no territory be abandoned, but a decision be come to in 
favour of bolding a forward position, the risk of the troops 
being overwhelmed in the forward position b}’’ converging masses 
of the enemy must be faced. In the endeavour to reconcile two 
conflicting courses, a decision to steer a medium plan maj*^ be 
arrived at, namel}’’, not wboUy to surrender the territory to the 
enemy, but to attempt its defence by a force manifestly too weak 
for the purpose. 

^Military history affords numerous examples of the evil con- 
sequences of holding a forward po.sition in such circumstances 
with insufficient forces. The campaign in South Africa fiirnishes 
a notable example. 

The configuration of the northern frontier of Xatal is a 
salient towards the Orange River and Transvaal States. . Dundee, 
a forward position towards the apex of the angle, was occupied 
mainly owmg to political reasons, which were urgent and im- 
perative enough. If Dundee had been abandoned, the hopes of 
dislo 3 -al colonists not only in Natal, but throughout Cape 
Colon}', would have been encouraged, and the surrender of the 
town and neighbourhood Avonld have been a direct incentive to 
many to join the Boer forces who might otherwise have kept 
aloof or remained neutral The spirits of British subjects and 
other loyal colonists would have been correspondingly depressed ; 
the retention of the coal fields at Dundee was a further induce- 
-ment But the determination to hold the exposed position at 
Glencoe was influenced by a factor far more important than 
all these considerations, which would never arise in European 
warfare, namely, that an entire Avithdrawal from the town might 
have led to “ the rising of 750,000 of perhaps the most warlike 
and bloodthirsty natives in our Empire. Had it taken place, it 
would have been as great a disaster in a military sense as in a 
political.” * 

Sir George White saw the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of holding and maintaining possession of the salient, and wisely 
confined himself to a concentnrtion of his troops at Ladysmith, 
a position which had many points in its favour, for from this 
central position he (]) commanded the junction of the railways 
which, here bifurcating, led respectively to tbe Transvaal and 
the Free State, (2) might hope to prevent a union of the forces 
of the two Republics, (3) was in a position to strike at the flanks 
of an}' forces which might cross the Tugela River. 

In spite of the initial negatWe tactical victory of Talana Hill, 
the British force, threatened by overwhelming numbers, was 
compelled to make a hasty retreat — abandoning all stores and 

• Sir George Wliite. Evidence before the Eoval Commission. 
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the wounded general to their adversaries — and but for the 
dilatbriness displayed by the Boers in following up the retreat, 
it is doubtful whether the Glencoe garrison would ever have 
reached Lad^'smith in safety, which, however, it eventually did, 
though completely exhausted from the difficulties and hardships 
of the march. 

Ladysmith in its turn was .surrounded and invested, and 
stood a siege lasting for several months. 

The necessity of relieving Lad 3 'sraith In* the reinforce- 
ments then arriving in Africa from England upset the whole 
initial strateg}' of the campaign. 

The abandonment of the Portuguese frontier by AVellington 
in his campaign of 1810, and the retreat on the lines of Toitcs 
Vedras, are a happy instance of a geuei'al willingly and purposely 
not only abandoning a large area of territor}', but mctliodicallv, 
and so far as lay in his power, exhausting that territoiT of all 
supplies which might be of benefit to his adversary, in tlio 
hope of recovering it under later and more favourable con- 
ditions. Wellington knew that the forces at his dispo.«al for 
the defence of the Portuguese frontier were not sufficient, and 
were unequal successfully to stem the tide of Mnsscna’.s invasion 
at the head of far superior forces. Possessing ibc neccssaiy 
determination and courage to cany out his plans, long belore 
decided upon, he retreated, acting advisedly on the motto, “ II 
faut reculer pour raieux sauter.” The complete sui:cc.ss which 
eventually attended his strategy has already liecn pointed out. 
(See Chapter IX., Part II.) 
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CHAPTEIl XIY. 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING PREPARED FOR WAR. 

Contiiniity of Policy :i Stmtcpic Factor of Great Importance — The 'Wnlclicron 
Exj)e/lition. IVOD, and Other Instances of L'npreparedness — The First Sikh 
Campaign, ISIu — Helicf of .Tellalabail. 1.S12 — The Ifcconqnest of the 
Soudan. 

Continuity of Policy a Stratcpfic Factor of Great 
Importance. 

It is the duty of the political leaders of a nation to inform 
those rcs])onsible for the oiftanisiition of the army and its pre- 
jtarodness for ^var of the demands tvhicli are likely to bo made 
on it, the rennirements it must fnltil, and the ohjecLs and 
purposas for which it will Ik? used. J’osse.s.sed of this knowledge, 
and according to the means placed at their disposal, the military 
loaders have some foundation on which they may build the 
military edifice, and the army can then he more economically 
and ellieicntly orgnnis(>d for the ta.sk which it will have to 
undorlako when hostililie.s commence. It is evident, however, 
that an army organised and prejiared for a certain contingency 
may ho nnprcjiarcd if .suddenly required to face other con- 
tingcn(?ics. Hence (lontinnity (»f foreign — e.xtcnml — as well as 
internal policy becomes a military and a .strategic factor of great 
imjiortanco, and one whi(?h is tmfortimalely altogether over- 
looked, or deemed of hut little or no account. Under the party 
.system of government continuity of jiolir.y is diihonlt ofntlain- 
ment, for one jkirtv m:iy he .vnceccdcd by another holding 
entirel}- ilifl’ercnt views, and jiolic}' is, therefore, subject to 
change. Ihit. a policy once determined on by a nation 
.shonid .so far as is possible be both oontimious and reso- 
lute. Ahfcillation on the part of the political leaders of a 
nation not cnily hamjiers ellbrts towards the ]>roper and most 
suitable form of organisation for an army, hnl also, when a 
.state of war is likely to arise, advemoly afVecl.s the strategical 
])lans of the military- leadens. The dillicnlty of the .solution of 
the problem of continuity of policy as regards Great Uritain, with 
its vast and varied interests in nil quarters of the globe, is admit- 
tedly A’ory great, and the most, that can bo expected is to make 
the best of a bad situation. This difficulty in the ease of foreign 
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Po'^vers is mucli diminislaed, oi- is practically non-existent, for at 
most they have to be prepared for one, two, or perhaps three 
contingencies. Their military leaders consequently, with univer- 
sal sendee to aid them, are in a position adequately to organise 
and maintain their armies, so that when one or other of tliC'^c 
contingencies has to be faced, and hostilities conunence, they 
start prepared for war. Tliey thus b}* being rci'djj have one 
stratemc difficultj'' the less to overcome, and this is a strategic 
difficulty which British genei'als have had on many occasions in 
the past, and tvill, it is to be feared, on many occasions in the 
future have to contend against; and it is a difficulty, moreover, 
for which sufficient allowance is never made. The nation which 
commences avarlike operations with its ann}' oiganised. prepared 
and ready for war, is in a position to seize the initiative, thus 
gaining all the advantages to ne derived therefrom ; but the nation 
which starts on war with its anny unsuitably organised and 
um•ead 3 ^ has first to remedy' these defects. It thus loses 
the power of seizing the initiative, and is tlirown back on 
the defensive, hatfing afterwards to fight for that advantage, 
which, hut for its unreadiness, it might have had from the 
outset. Hence adequate preparation and readines' for war 
becomes a dominant factor m strateg}'. 

WALCHEREX E-XPEUITIOX. is-y. 

In November, 1808, British rainisteis learned the rcsolmion 
of the Cabinet of Yieima to declare war against Na])olcon. 

“England, undiscouraged by the disastrou,' issue of .Sir 
John Moore's e.xpedition, resolved not only to resume the 
contest ivith increased vigour in the Spanish IVninsiila. bm to 
aid the common cause by a powerful demonstration in tlie 
North of Europe. 

“A variety of considerations recommended Antwerp as tlic 
grand point of attack. Its fonuidable .strength and ini-rcasing 
importance as a gi’eat naval station and arsenal, its i lnsr pro.N- 
imity to the Biitish shores, the anxiety which Nai'ol. iin had 
evinced for its extension, pointed it out as the quarter irom vbich, 
more than any other, serious danger was to be .mj.n licinlcii. 

The fortifications at the time were in a 1 m< 1 .st.tt-- oi rcqiair, 
and the gai'rison weak. 

No fault can be found with the objective selected, but in 
“one vital point they (English ministers) still pnived thcm.si-Uc^ 
novices in combination, uninstnictcd by the military cxpciirn< ■■ 
even of sixteen years.” 

On the 9th April the Inn was crossed by the Austriaii-, 

On the 21st April the Austrians were defeated at E lumihl. 

On the 22ud Maj* was fought the fiat tie of Aspeni. 

*■ Alison, '■ Hi^torv of Enroi-e.'’ 
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■ It was not till the end of the latter month (May) that anj’' 
serious preparations began to be made by ministei's for an 
expechtion to lighten the load which had for two months been 
pressing on the Austrian forces.” * / 

' The expedition should have 'started simultaneously with the 
commencement of the campaign by the Austrians, when their 
force's crossed the Eiver Inn on the 9th April 

“ Every day and hour was precious, when the Scheldt was 
defenceless, and Napoleon defeated on the Danube (Aspern).' 
But the inherent vice of procrastination still paralysed the 
British Councils.”* 

The expedition did not eventually sail till the 28th of 
July, upwards of a week after Napoleon’s victor}’^ at Wagram 
had been known in the British Islands. 

“ When the expedition, however, at the eleventh hoiu did 
sail it was on a scale worthy both of the misriess of the seas and 
of one of the greatest military pmvers in Europe. The arma- 
ment,, consisting of thirty-seven ships’ of the line, twenty-three 
frigates, thirtj’-three sloops, eighty-two gunboats, besides trans- 
ports innumerable, and having on board 39,000 sabres and 
bayonets, equivalent to above 41,000 of aU arms, with 'two 
battering trains and aU their stores complete, contained above 
100,000 combatants, and was the largest and best equipped that 
ever put to sea in modern times. What might it not have 
accomplished if conducted with vigour and directed by skill ! 
With a British force of little greater amount Wellington struck 
down the empire of France on the field of Waterloo.” ^ 

“The command of the expedition was intrusted to Lord 
' Chatham, who neither inherited the energy mf his father, the 
great Earl of Chatham, nor shared the capacity of his immortal 
brother, Wilham Pitt. A respectable veteran, not without 
merit in the routine of official duty at home, he was totally 
destitute of the activity and decision requisite in an enterprise in 
which success was to be won rather by rapidity of movement 
than deliberation of conduct. Destitute of experience, unknown 
to fame, of indolent habits, he owed his appointment to Court 
favour, which ministers were chiefly culpable for not resisting to 
the uttermost of their power.” * 

The instructions given to Lord Chatham were precise — 

“You are upon the receipt of these our instructions to repair 
with dur said troops to the Scheldt, and carry into effect the 
following instructions in conjunction with the commander of 
the naviu. forces. .This conjoint expedition has for its object the 
capture or destnictibn of the enemy’s ships either building or 
afloat at Antwerp, or Flushing, or afloat- in the Scheldt, the 
destruction of the arsenals and dockyards at Antwerp, Temeuze 

* Alison, op. oit. 
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and Flushing, the reduction of the island of Walchoren. and 
rendering the Scheldt, if possible, no longer navigable for ships 
of war.” 

On the 29th the expedition arrived oft' the coast of Hollanrl. 

On the 30th 20,000 men were disembarked on the island of 
Walcheren ; Middleberg, its chief town, was taken, and tin; 
French troops Avere driven into Flushing. 

At the same time a second division landed in Cads, and, 
expelled the enemy from the island, and opened the wav for the 
passage of the fleet up the avestern or pnncipal brancli of the 
Scheldt. 

The British fleet, under Sir Eichard Strachan, with eighteen 
ships of the line, occupied both branches of the Scheldt. 

Ter Yeere, a fortress commanding the A’ecregat, a namnv 
entrance leading into the channel which separated Sonth 
Beveland, was taken avith its gamson of 1,000 men. (iocs, the 
capital of this island, opened its gates. 

On the evening of August 2ud Sir John Hope, with 7.000 
men, appeared before the gates of Balitz. Such was the con- 
sternation produced by the sudden advance and formidable 
forces, both naval and military, of the invaders, that this 
important fort, situated at the point of separation of the east 
and west Scheldt, and the “key to both channels, was evacuated 
in the night by the garrison and occupied next morning by the 
British troops. The success of the expedition appeared certain : 
more than two-thirds of the distance to Antivcrp had been got 
over in three days; both dunsions of the Scheldt were full of 
British vessels; the British standards were only live leagues 
from that fortress, and in four da3’s more 30,000 men miglit be 
assembled around its walls.” 

So far all had gone well, and French writers admit that Ant werp 
could have been caraed to a certainty Iw a "ruvp Ar rniiin.'’'' 
But at this moment Lord Chatham failed. He did not gra^p 
the fact that the capture of Antwerp it.'^clf slioiild now la comu 
his immediate objective. Antivcrp once in his possc'-sion. he 
would be master of the situation. Instead of carrying out his 
instructions as received, he rei’crsed them. In plai'c oi jaishing 
on and seizing Antwerp and the forts of the river. •• whieli woidd 
have prevented the return of the [enemy's] licet Irom Flushing, 
where it lay at the time, he lost precious hours .... in n - 
duemg that seaport [Flushing], valuele.ss as a jiost in aflvam-'-, 
after the fleet uad entered the Scheldt, incapable of dotener 
after Antwerp had fallen, if required as a support in ca'-c 
retreat.” 

Having adopted this unhapj)}’ resolution. Lord Ch.atliam 

• ndc Alison (Tot. Till., r- who quote; in full fr an Pil't -V:.: ct. 
Napoleon," and Nnpolcou’s own opinion.'. 
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prosecuted the subordinate object of reducing Flusliiug with 
great vigour and success.* 

The tovTi surrendered on the IGtb with 5,800 piisonci’s and 
-200 pieces of cannon. The total number of prisoners taken since 
the landing of the expedition exceeded 7,000. 

_ The time lost in besieging Flushing proTOd fatal do the other 
objects of the expedition. 

On the 12th the King of Holland anived at Antwerp at the 
head of his guards and 5,000 troops of the line. 

Bet;7een the 14th and 20th reinforcements from Flanders 
and Picard}’’ arrived. The fleet Avas removed above the town. 
National guards garrisoned the fortress, Avhich Avas also put into a 
state of repau-. 

“In the meanAvhile 20,000 British troops remained in- 
active in South Beveland, almost A\dthin sight of the ste^les of 
Antwerp, and so dilatory Avere the proceedings of the English 
general, that though Flushing suivendered on the 16th it Avas 
not till the 26th that he advanced the headquarters to Bahtz, a 
distance not exceeding thirty miles. By that time 30,000 of the 
enemy were assembled on the Scheldt ; Bernadette had anived 
and taken command at Antwerp, and put the place in a respect- 
able state of defence; the squadron (French) was in safety; 
ulterior success impossible.” ■* 

A council of war, summoned by Lord Chatham, decided a 
further advance to be impossible. 

The troops retired to the island of Walcheren. This island 
was of great importance in that it closed the Scheldt, and 
thereby rendered useless the vast naval preparations of the 
enemy in that river, and in addition by its occupation a large 
land force of the enemy would be retained at Antwerp. 

Accordingly 15,000 men AA^ere left as a garrison on the island, 
A\’’hile the remainder.of the troops returned to Endnnd. 

But the island was notoriously unhealthy. The death rate 
soon amounted to from 200 to 300 a week, and rendered a 
continued occupation impossible, and Walcheren was finally 
abandoned ; 7,000 men had been lost in the entei’prise, and the 
sick returned at various times amounted to 12,800. 

Remarlcs. 

Up to the date of despatch of the British army to South 
Africa the Walcheren expedition was the largest and best 
equipped expedition Avhich ever left the shores of England. At 
first partially successful, it was in the final result a total and com- 
plete failure. That failure may be put doAm to three causes : — 

1. Unreadiness of the army, and incomplete state of pre- 
parations at the moment most favourable for the start of the 
expedition. 

* Alison, oj). cit. 
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2. Procrastination and dela}’’ in starting even after prepara- 
tions -vrere complete. (The armj and navj' -n-ere read}' by the 
end of June, the expedition did not start till the end of July.) 

3. Incapacity on the part of the general in command. 

Forty-nine years afterwards (1854) another great expedition 

sailed from the shores of England for the Crimea, hut the 
chief lessons of the Walcheren expedition appear to have been 
overlooked or completely lost sight of England again was 
unready, stores and equipment rvere deficient, when they should 
have been on hand, and medical supphes were wanting. 

And again, forty-five years later (South Africa, 1899), for^ the 
third time in the nineteenth centui}', the outbreak of hostihties 
found the British nation unprepared and unready for the cam- 
paign they were about to engage in. In spite of the repeated 
warnings and the urgent requests of its mihtar}' expert adviser’s, 
as to the precautions which should be taken, and of the military' 
needs and necessities of the situation, the British Cabinet 
refused, on account of political reasons and considerations, to 
make adequate provision for war. It is now a matter of history 
that, but for tire prompt and timely aid rendered by India, and 
the weak strateg}' displayed by our adversaries, the opening 
operations of the campaign would have been far more disastroirs 
than in fact they really were. 

Alison thus remarks on the failure of the military authorities 
in England to despatch military stores in time to carry on 
the siege of San Sebastian. Apphed for by "Wellington at 
the end of June, the necessary materials did not arrive in the 
Peninsula tUl the 18th and 23rd August — “ a delay which enabled 
the governor of the fortress to erect the formidable interior 
entrenchments which proved so fatal to the Allies in the second 
assault. They were foimd to he in profusion, indeed, when they 
did arrive, but it was too late ; the enemy had tni’ned to too 
good purpose the prolonged delay thus afforded him. Men 
could not be more zealous than the British Government were 
at this period of the contest, and none ever made such stupen- 
dous efforts to carry it on as they did in this year. But they 
were still insensible, notwithstanding aU the disasters whicn 
neglect of it had formerly occasioneJl, to the value of time in 
war ; and exhibited in their best combinations too much of the 
character of their Saxon ancestors, of whom Athelstane the 
Unr;eady is the true representative. So frequently has this 
qri'inciple of the simplest combinations, and a.hove all of the 
vital importance of time in war, on the part of Government 
marred the greatest efforts, or disconcerted the best-la,id enter- 
prises of the British nation, that it deserves the serious con- 
sideration of all those who have the direction of the studies oj 
youth, u'hether some instruction on the subject shoidd not forni 
0 
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po/rt of elementary education to all those at least who are 
likely 'from their station or prospects to he called, to the supreme 
direction of affairs.’’ * 

It is refreshing to tui'n from England’s frequent unreadiness 
and note India’s preparedness for war. 

The despatch of the Indian Contingent to Natal has alread}' 
been mentioned. The rapid mobilisation and general readiness 
for active service on the sudden' outbreak of the rising on the 
North-West Frontier, 1897, and the expeditious despatch of the 
China expeditionary force to join in the allied advance for the 
relief of rekin, are examples of modem times. Going back to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the readiness of tne army, 
and the completeness of the preliminary preparations — so far as 
he was permitted to make them — which enabled !3ir. Hugh 
Gough to oppose the Sikhs (1845) the instant that warlike 
people should declare war by crossing the Sutlej, is another. 
As this campaign furnishes, in addition, an example of the 
opening strategical dispositions of an army being governed b}'" 
politico considerations, it is here quoted. 

FIEST SIKH CAMPAIGN. (MAP X.) 

Political and Military Situatiooi. 

After the murder of Hira Singh, the Kani -Jindan was 
nominally the ruler of the Punjab, but practically the policy of 
the state was directed by the leaders of the army, who were the 
real masters. The feeling of the army was very strong against 
the English, and favourable to war. 

The Eiver Sutlej defined the limits of British territory an(j 
of the Punjab ruled b}' the Sikhs. The British outposts on that 
river were Ferozepore and Ludhiana In support of these out- 
posts Avas Umballa, and the nearest place from which reinforce- 
ments could be pushed up to Umballa was Meerut. 

The numbers which the Sikhs could, and did, put into the 
field have been variously estimated, but, exclusive of in-egulars, 
the)^ had a regular army, trained and disciplined by French 
officers, of approximately 35,000 infan tr}’-, 15,000 cavalrjq and 200 
guns. The Sikh artillery was admirably served. Then.' infantry, 
like our own, were armed with the “ Brown Bess ; ” the men Avere 
brave and knoAvn to possess fighting qualities of the first order. 

It is evident that the Sikh army on the banks of the Sutlej 
were within striking distance of Ferozepore and Ludhiana, and 
that in spite of a recenr. increase in their garrisons, the forces 
at either place, even if supported in time by the troops from 
Umballa, were not strong enough to pppose any determined 
' advance of the Sikh army. 

• Alison, “ Historr of Europe,” Voi. X., chap. Ixxvii., p. 270. (The italics are 
the present author’s.) 
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ililitary prudence demanded a further increase in the strength 
of these gai'risonSj and the Commander-in-Chief in India, Sir 
Hugh Gough, had even gone so far as to order, in Xovember, 

3.000 men from ileerut to Umballa, which order was cancelled 
by the Governor-General, these troops retm-nmg to Heerut. 

Political reasons against reinforcing the garrisons of 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana lay in the fact that to have massed 
troops on the Sutlej mi^ht reasonably have been taken by the 
Sikhs as a menace to their independence, and so have given 
them the excuse they needed to declare war. 

As j^olitical reasons forbade any increase in the strength of 
the garrisons at Ferozepore and Ludhiana, it was obviousl}' 
desirable and very necessary that the forces posted at these two 
places, as well as the supporting forces at Umballa, should be 
ready to act immediately the Sikhs decided for war. All 
necessaiy arrangements to meet any emergency were made by 
the military authorities, so far as lay in their power. 

Eventually the Sikh Durbar detennined on wai- against the 
English in the hope that, should the Sikh army be victorious, 
the credit would be placed to its account, while, on the 
contrary, should that army be defeated, its power would be 
lessened, and the hands rrf the Durbar strengthened 

Disposal and strength of the British forces : — 

Ludliiana was 80 and Ferozepore 160 miles from LTmballa. 
The strength of the respective garrisons 5,000 and 7,000 men. 

At Umballa and from the hill stations in its neighbourhood 
could be concentrated 10,000 men. 

Heerut, distant 130 miles from Umballa, with a garrison of 

9.000 men, was too far off to render any immediate assistance. 

Movements. 

On the 11th December, 1845, the Sikh army crossed the 
Sutlej 12 ihiles from Ferozepore, and by that act declared war. 

General Littler, a capable and resolute soldier, who was in 
command at Ferozepore, at once moved out and offered battle, 
which was declined 

On healing of the passage of the Sutlej, Sir Hugh Gough, 
irith the troops at Umballa, instantly set out for the purpose of 
reinforcing the gamson at Ferozepore, and moved — 

December llth . — 16 mdes to Eajpura. 

December ISt/i. — 18 miles to Sirhind 

December lith . — British army organised into brigades and 
divisions. 

December \5tli . — 26 miles to Lattala. 

December IQth . — 30 mdes to Wadin, effecting a junction at 
Bassein with Sir Henry Hardinge and part of the Ludhiana 
garrison (11,000 men). 
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December l7th . — 10 miles to Cbarak, 

December 18th . — 21 miles to Moodkee. 

In the meantime, the Siklis, having left part of then’ army to 
observe the garrison at Ferozepore, had despatched a force via 
Ferozeshah towards Umballa. 

On this day, the 18th, the two armies came into contact at 
Moodkee. The Sikhs were driven back. The losses on both 
sides were severe. 

December 19th . — It was ascertained that the main Sikh army, 
between 30,000 and 35,000 men, with 80 or 90 guns, were en- 
camped at Ferozeshah, which is distant about 10 mUes from 
Moodlvce. 

Deceviber 21st . — General Littler, ha\Tng quietl}’- slipped out 
of Ferozepore without the Icnowledge of that part of the Sikh 
army which was there posted to watch the garrison, joined 
forces with Sir Hugh Gough. The junction effected, the British 
army attacked the Sikhs in position at Ferozeshah. 

The battle lasted throughout the afternoon and continued till 
far iuto the night. Next morning the Sikhs at Ferozeshah re- 
tired, but suddenly there emerged m the distence the -advanced 
guard of a fresh Sikh arm 3 ^ This force was that part of the 
Sikh army which had been posted to observe Ferozepore, and 
which, under command of Tej Singh, had early in the morning 
of the 21st set out from Ferozepore to join hands with the Sikh 
army at Ferozeshah, under comtnand of Lai Singh. The British 
army had run out of ammunition, the men were tired out from 
the severe fighting of the previous day and night, ivere exhausted , 
from want of food and water, and numbed fi’om the intense cold 
of the previous night. Consequent!}' the outlook at the moment 
was not bright. Tej Singh commenced the action by opening 
fire with his artillery, but suddenly broke off the fight, and, 
ordering a retirement, himself galloped off to the Sutlej. 

The Sikh army recrossed to the right bank of the river. 

■Deceviber 21th . — Sir Hugh Gough advanced to Aruflcee, 
pushed a reconnaissance to the fords of Sobraon, and took up a 
position stretching from Ferozepoi-e to UiTeke. 

With the retirement of the Sikh army to their ovm bank 
of the Sutlej ends the purpose for which this campaign is 
quoted, which is (1) to show the influence of political reasons 
on the strategy of a campaign, in so far as the strategj' was 
affected by preparations to ward off an enemy’s anticipated 
offensive; and (2) to demonstrate how the readiness of the 
military, forces on the spot, to act immediately the expected 
stroke should fall, defeated the object of that stroke. 

It will not, however, be without interest to give a brief out- 
line of the campaign to its conclusion. 

Early in January the Sikhs again recrossed to the left bank 
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of the Sutlej in the direction of Ludhiana, for the purjDosc of 
opposing any advance of British reinforcements Avhich might be 
pushed up by that route to Ferozepore. 

January llth . — A force under Sir Harry Smith vas des- 
jMtched to Dharmkote, with the object of covering an expected 
convoy of guns, arms, ammunition, and treasure. 

January IStlu — Dharmkote, which had been occupied by the 
Sikhs, surrendered. 

Sir Harry Smith was directed to proceed to Ludhiana, now 
threatened by a Sikh army under Ranjur Singh. 

JanuLary 2lst. — Ranjur Singh having taken post at Badiwal, 
Sir Harry Smith was compelled to make a flank march to avoid 
battle, but Ranjur Singh, moving out with his cavalry, came up 
with the rearguard, and cmitured nearly all the English baggage. 
Sir Harry Smith reached Ludhiana that evening. 

January 2Srd. — A brigade, under General T\Tieeler, 
despatched bj' Sir Hugh Gough, after Sir H. Smith, to reinforce 
that officer, had reached Sidham via Dhaimkote. The officer in 
command, learning that a Sikh force lay between him and 
Ludhiana, returned to Dharmkote, and marched via Jugraon, 
which he reached on the 24th. 

On the other hand, Ranjur Singh, learning of the arrival of 
a British force at Sidham, and fearing ho might be attacked 
simultaneously from that place and Ludhiana, evacuated his 
threatening position at Badiwal and fell back on Aliwal, close to 
the banks ot the Sutlej. 

January 2.5f/t. — Sir H Smith to Badiwal, where he was 
joined by Wheeler. 

January 26th and 27th . — Halt at Badiwal. 

JanvMinj 28f/t.— Sir H. Smith, with a strength of 10,000 men, 
engaged the Sikh arm}' at Aliwal ; that army, defeated in battle, 
retreated to the right bank of the Sutlej. 

In the meantime, the Sikh array at Sobraon, having con- 
struoted a bridge head at the ford of Sobraon, and an entrench- 
ment on the left bank, again recrossed from the right to the 
left bank of the river. 

February 7th and Sf/o— Reinforcements from Heerut arrived, 
and on the latter da}' the force which had fought at Aliwal also 
joined. 

February lOth. — The Sikh army in position at Sobraon was 
attacked, and after fierce and determined fighting on both sides, 
Avas again driven back across the Sutlej. 

The British army crossed to the riglit bank of the Sutlej, and 
on the 12th occupied the fort of Kasur, within 30 miles of 
Lahore. Here a treaty with the Sikh Durbar Avas entered upon, 
AA'hich brought the Sutlej campaign to a conclusion. 

Fehriuiry 20th. — Lahore Avas occupied. 
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Tliiis, witliin two months of the invasion of Britisli territoiy 
by an army belonging to a powerful, resourceful, and warlike 
nation, was the contest brought to a decisive conclusion; tbe. 
enemy were driven back Aviuiin their own borders and then- 
capital was occupied. AVithin this period the British forces had 
engaged their antagonists m four pitched battles, Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, and had been victorious in all. 

To what causes is to be attributed the success of the British 
arms ? 

First, undoubtedly, to the readiness of the forces to move the 
instant war was declared, b}’^ the act of the Sikh ai-my crossing 
from their own, the right, to the left bank of the Sutlej. 
Secondlj^ the incompetency or, as declared by some authorities, 
the treachery of the Sikh leaders towards their men. 

Sir Hugh Gough, Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army, 
though not permitted to increase the strength of the garrisons 
at the British outposts of Ferozepore and Ludhiana, situated far 
from the nearest point, Umballa, Irom which troops could be ■ 
despatched to their assistance, made every possible preparation 
to stem the tide of invasion, the moment that invasion should 
commence b}> the passage of the Sikh army across- the Sutlej. 
The instant this occun-ed the troops from umballa were set in 
motion, and made that forward movement towards Ferozepore 
which ranks not least amongst the many wonderful and famous 
marches accomphshed by Biitish armies in India. 

RELIEF OF JELLALABAD, APRIL, 1&42.* (IMAP SI.) 

During the last two months of the year 1841 the British 
forces in. Kabul had been shut up in their cantonments outside 
the cit}" walls. In Januarv the garrison capitulated, and com- 
menced the fatal and well-known retreat on JeUalabad, then 
garrisoned bj^ a British brigade under command of General Sale. 
The Kabul force was massacred during its retreat ; only one man 
succeeded in reaching JeUalabad. 

Thus in January, 1842, JeUalabad remained our most 
advanced position in Afghanistan, on the line Peshawar, the 
Eihyber, JeUalabad, Khurd Kabul, and Kabul. The nearest 
point on this hne from which it was possible relief could be 
expected was Peshawar. 

Between Peshawar and JeUalabad lay the formidable Khyber 
Pass. 

At Peshawar was a gairison of four native regiments, under 
command of General Wud. At that time ive were on outwardl}' 
friendly terms with the then powerful Sikh nation, and the Sikh 
auxiharies at Peshawar were pledged to assist us. WUd had 
no artillery and no cavahjL Moreover, the men of the four 

’ Airthoritij : Kaye, “ History of the War in Afghanistan.” 
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regiments under his command “ had for some time been exposed 
to I he deteriorating contact of the mutinous Sikh soldierj’, "who 
had done their best to fill our sepoys wdth that hon-or of the 
Khyber to which they (the Sikhs) had alwa 3 ^s abandoned them- 
selves.”" 

In spite of his deficiency in artiUer^', the low spirits at that 
time of the men under his commancf, and the fact that the 
Afridis, through whose territorj^ the Khyber runs, had declared 
their intention to oppose the passage of his troops, Wild deter- 
mined to advance to the relief of the British ganison in 
Jellalabad. 

First Attempt. 

March llth . — Wild moved forward, and with two out of his 
four regiments, succeeded in occup 3 'ing the lort of Ali Musjid, 
which ra 3 ' in the pass five miles from its eastern entrance, and 
was alwa 3 ’s regarded as the ke 3 '^ of the defile. Through some 
eiTor, however, out of 360 supply bullocks which accompanied 
the regiments, only 50 or 60 reached the fort. The two regiments 
at Ah Musjid found themselves cut off from Peshawar, in 
an isolated position and with no supplies. 

March IWi. — Wild, vith the two remaining regiments, four 
guns of the Sikhs, and some auxiliaries of that nation, advanced 
towards the pass. The Sikh auxiliaries refused to advance. 
Wild attempted to force an entrance to the pass, but his men 
were repulsed 

The officer in command at Ali Musjid, his troops being with- 
out bedding, without tents, and wanting in supplies, determined 
to cut his wa 3 '' back to Jamrud and Peshawar. 

January 24i/t.— He efi'ected this movement, being assisted 
by a second forward movement b 3 ^ Wild from Jamrud. Thus 
the first attempt to reheve Jellalabad failed. 

Second Attempt. 

February 5th . — General Pollock, rvho had been placed in 
command of the forces detailed to relieve Jellalabad, reached 
Peshawar, his arrival being followed in a few days b 3 " a second 
brigade. 

There were now in Peshawar two brigades, but Pollock dis- 
covered he was in no position to advance, for the following 
reasons : — 

There were some 1,800 sick in hospital 

The preparations for the contemplated advance were in a 
backwarcl state. 

He was deficient stiU in both cavalr 3 - and artiUeiy. 

It was necessar 3 ’ either first to subjugate the Afridis, who 
guarded the pass, or biy their neuti-aht 3 -. 

* Kaye, oji. cit. 
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The troops, contammated b}’- the Sikh auxiliaries and dis- 
couraged at the failure of the lii-st attempt, -were in low spirits 
and much disheartened. 

Pollock, therefore, in spite of pressing calls from Sale at 
Jellalahad, determined to rectify these evils before attempting 
an}"^ forward movement for the rehef of the garrison. 

He visited the hospitals, saw to the wants of and got in close 
touch with his men. thus gaining their confidence. He demanded 
further reinforcements of English troops, especially cavalry and 
artdlery. 

Throughout February and March Pollock remained in Pesha- 
war, organising the relieving army. During these months he re- 
ceived from Jellalahad repeated calls urging, him to advance, but the 
British general was determined to make no move till all was ready. 

Sale had stated he coidd hold on in Jellalahad up to the 
31st March. 

Pollock was in hopes that the further reinforcements 
demanded by him would reach Peshawar on the 20th March. 
The}'’ did not arrive till the 27th of that month. 

March — Pollock pitched his camp at Jarhrud, situated a 

few miles from the enti’ance of the Khyber. 

April 6th . — Pollock, now assisted by the Sikh auxiliaries, 
advanced on the pass, forced an entrance, and arrived at Ali 
Musjid after severe resistance, hut ■with little loss of- life, and no 
loss of baggage. 

The Sikh auxiliaries agreed to keep open communications by 
the pass. 

PoUock continued his advance on JeUalabad, and succeeded 
in relieving the garrison, who, in the meanwhile, on the 1st 
April, had sallied forth and inflicted a crushing blow on the 
Afghans under Akbar Khan. 

Remarks. 

Pollock had sufficient firmness of purpose, under great temp- 
tation, to resist Sale’s pres.sing appeals for an immediate advance, 
until such time as he was fully prepared and ready to undertake 
the task which lay before him. He determined to make sure of 
his ground, and to engage in no hasty operations entailing the 
risk of a feverse. 

The British general knew full well that the consequences of a 
defeat in the Khyber, and a second failure to relieve JeUalabad 
(especiaUy after the recent disastrous retreat from Kabul) would 
lead to most serious results, possibly threatening our very 
positio^ in India. 

PoUock’s preparations w^ere adequate to the object in view. 
When his preparations were complete — when he was ready to 
make a forward movement — he did so, and not till then. 
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Coming to more recent times. Lord Kitchener’s advance for 
the capture of Ivhartonm and the reconquest of the Soudan is 
another conspicuous example of a leader, foreseeing a campaign 
to be imavoidahle, quietly and -n-ithout ostentation making read}’ 
for the inevitable; collecting the necessary Tvarlike material, 
training, organising, and disciplining the troops for the vork 
vhich lay before them, and sparing no pains to ensure that the 
preparations vrere adequate to the end in view. Then, when 
all was ready and complete, launching that forward movement 
through an exceptionally inhospitable country — another 
example of famous desert marches, which, once commenced, 
continued without any hitch or inten-uption tiU, helped 
to a favourable issue by the preliminary engagement on the 
hanks of the Atbara, it was brought to a succesS’ul termination 
by the decisive victor}’^ at Omdurman, and Egypt’s flag once 
^ain, and under better conditions, was hoisted on the walls of 
Khartoum. 

The Soudan campaign has been quoted, and deservedly so, as 
an economical campaign. It was economical because it was 
adequately prepared for. It is the misplaced economy of states- 
men in refusing to prepare for possible campaigns which causes 
those campaigns, when in the end they have to be undertaken, 
to be so ruinously expen.sive. It is better economy and sounder 
finance to risk the money necessary for the preliminary prepara- 
tions of a possible campaign than at the last moment, and 
possibly when it is already too late, to be forced into purchasing 
the means of war at contractors’ own prices. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

STRATEGY AS AFFECTED BY POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The Plan of a Campaign must Sometimes be Guided by Political Considera- 
tions — Instances of tlie Eril Consequences of Political Interference ; 
Marlborough's Operations in the Low Countries — Sir Colin Campbell’s 
Intended Invasion of Eohilcund — Inadequate Military Preparations for the 
Boer War. 

Instances of the Evil Consequences of Political Interference. 

Since var is a political action of tlie fii-st order, it is but 
right and proper that, under certain conditions, initial strategic 
conception, and sometimes the subsequent plan of operations, 
sbould be guided by — or, at any rate, not be in conflict with — 
the political ends in view ; and wben tbe strategy, both of tbe 
moment and of tbe future, is really due to sound reasons, of 
external or foreign pobcy the fact must be deferred to and 
accepted. As a case in point, it has ahead}’’ been sho’um hoiv 
in the first Sikh war (1845) a forward position on the banks of 
the Sutlej would probably have been the best plan, but that 
that position was not taken up for the political reason that the 
vei’}’’ fact of a forward movement and oi a concentration on the 
banks of the river might have raised apprehensions in the 
minds of the Sikh nation that an invasion of the Punjab 
was contemplated, and might therefore have forced on the 
struggle which it was desired to prevent. Hence the con- 
centration of the army took place, not on the banks of the 
Sutlej but at Lahore; and this laid open to invasion that part 
of the Punjab then under the protection and suzerainty of the 
Indian Government. Consequently it was a political considera- 
tion which decided the initial strategy of the campaign. 

The strategic conception of a campaign vdth reference to 
the pohtical and military situation having been once determined 
upon, the pohtician should give way to the soldier, who 
should be allowed a free hand to carry out by force what 
diplomacy has failed to effect by peaceful means. To 
hamper and fetter the strateg}"-/ of the general in the field 
by orders and counter orders from home is always fatal, and 
the histor}' of the Biitish as well as of other armies furnishes 
numerous examples of the evil consequences of political inter- 
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ference in the conduct of a campaign. For specific instances 
the reader cannot do better than peruse Fortescue’s'“ History of 
the British Army,” the third volume of which covers the period 
1763-1793. Therein he will see for himself how, during that 
period, the instructions issued by the officials responsible for 
the government of Madras thwarted the plans of the generals 
commanding in the field, and generallj' worked for evil ; 
and how the orders and counter-orders issued from England 
interfered with the projects and plans of Cornwallis and Clinton 
in the American War of Independence. 

Marlborough’s operations in the Low Countries especially 
illustrate the difficulties a general has to contend against if his 
plans he frustrated by political interests and motives. 

In the year 1702 England, Holland, and Austria declared 
war against France. Apart from English interests, “ the anxiety 
of the Dutch was for the maintenance of their frontier and for 
an augmentation of their territory ; the desire of the Austrian 
Emperor was to ensure his son’s rule over Spain.”* “The King 
of Prussia was much disturbed over his territory of Cleve, and 
all parties who had not interests of their own to put forward 
made it their business to thwart the commander-in-chief. ”t ‘‘ To 
secure concerted action by these different powers taxed aU the 
diplomacy of Marlborough, but he succeeded for the most part 
in his de.sires.”t 

In 1703 Marlborough had the same difficulties to contend 
against, and in 1704 his celebrated march to the Danube was 
commenced and accomplished only by first deceiving both the 
British Ministers and the States-General as to his real objective. 

We next quote an example of a commander waiving bis own 
idea of the plan of operations to be pursued in favour of that 
proposed by the pohtical leadem of the country: — 

“ Sir Cohn Campbell intended following up the capture of 
Futtyghur by the invasion of RohUcund, and destruction of the 
rebel power at BareiUy, Avhich could be effected before the hot 
weather came on. He then meant to put his amiy into quarters 
in the recovered provinces for the hot and rainy months, dis- 
tributing them so as to hem the Oude forces into their own 
territory. These months were to be employed in the complete 
restoration of our authorit}' in the old provinces, in reinstating 
ever\’'where our civil government, and treading out the ashes of 
rebellion. The Madras and Bombay columns to do the same 
in Central India, and up to the banks of the Jumna. Mdien 
cool weather eame on a great concentric movement was to take 
place upon Lucknow ; the rebels were to be driven from the 
circumference to the centre of the circle, the rebelhon hemmed 

* “ EncTclofKpdia Eritannica.'' Vol. XV. 

. t Fortesene, “History of tlie British Army.” 
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in on all sides, and crushed in the heart of Oude. The political 
views of the Governor- General were, however, greatly averse to 
this able plan; He. considered the immediate reduction of 
Lucknow as the primary object, trusting to the moi'al effect of 
a great blow there. Sir Colin Campbell gave in to superior 
authority and reduced Lucknow, hut, as he had predicted, a 
wasting guerilla warfare ensued, which would have been avoided 
in a great measm-e by following his OAvn former plan of 
operations.” * 

Whether the “ wastmg guerilla warfare ” would have been 
shortened or avoided altogether, had Sir Colin Campbell’s 
scheme been followed, must for ever remain a matter or con- 
jectux'e. The case is merely quoted as an instance of a scheme 
of operations forced by; those in political power upon a general 
with different views as to the plan of operations which should 
he adopted. 

But, granted that reasons of foreign policy must be permitted 
to influence the strategical conception of a proposed campaign, 
no words can describe too strongly the mischievous and often 
disastrous effects of permitting the internal pohties of a eountr}’- 
to interfere in any way with legitimate and ordinary precautions 
for a war which may take place, or with its conduct when in actual 
progress. The refusal to provide the necessary funds to com- 
plete, or even to commence, the most ordinary preparations for 
a possible war is frequently due to questions, not of external, 
but of- internal policy ; and that this should be so is essentially 
unstatesmanlike. When diplomacy fails, and the sword has to 
be drawn, readiness to face the adversary is a logical sequence 
of pohtical action. It is of no use entering into diplomatic 
negotiations if the army be unprepared to enforce the demands 
of diplomacy, shoifld they not be conceded; it is false economy 
not to set the military house in order in case force has after 
aU to be resorted to ; and it is a mistake to assume that obvious 
measures of precaution will frusti'ate the efforts of diplomacy 
and precipitate that which both parties to the negotiations are 
probably anxious to avoid. The generals into whose hands is 
entrusted the leading of the military forces of a nation must 
be provided with means adequate to the occasion, and these 
means must be available and ready for instant use on the 
outbreak of hostilities. If not, then the mihtary leadem have 
to reconcile what they would like to do with what they can 
do ; hut to compensate for the initial fault of unreadiness for 
war is a task which it will tax the highest military genius to 
accomphsh. National unreadiness for war is not a military 
but a political vice, and. one for which there is the least possible 
excuse. 

• Ensign Fred. Adams, “ Jomini’s Strategy.” Translator’s notes. 
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The inadequate militar}’ preparations made for the Boer 
"War were no doubt due to a great extent to foreign polic3-. 
The desire of the Cabinet was to avoid taking an}' steps 
which" might have appeared to the inhabitants of the two 
republics to indicate a desire for war or a wish to force on 
a struggle ; but to the obseiwer not behind the scenes 
it would- seem that this reluctance to commence necessar}' 
preparations for war was strengthened by the apprehensions of 
the party in power that such a course of action miglit be tinned 
to political advantage by the party not in power, if this be so, 
then the actions of the Cabinet were influenced by motives of 
internal as well as external policy. And it is this mischievous 
interference of internal politics in the military considerations of 
a possible campaign that is to be so strongly deprecated, and 
that leads, as military history has so frequently proved, to 
such disastrous results. 

To increase in any way the difficulties of the political and 
military leaders of the nation while the country is at war, and 
while its soldiers are risking their lives in guarding the honour 
and interests of their native land, is a course of action which it is 
impossible on any grounds to defend. If the nation be at war, 
whether that war be just or unjust, to bring it to a speedy and 
honourable conclusion is the first consideration ; but that result 
will not be acffieved by speeches which, even if the motives 
which actuate their authors be honest, can only, when war is 
actually in progress, be stigmatised as unpatriotic, if not worse. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

INFLUENCE ON STRATEGY OF NEUTRAL, FRIENDLY, 

OR HOSTILE POWERS. 

Alliances of Historic Importance to Great Britain — Infloence of a Jlentral 
Frontier on Belligerent Operations— Wars that have been Affected by 
the Interference of Other Powers — Basutoland and the Boer War. 

The neutralit}^ friendliness, or 'enmity of foreign po-were, when 
war is contemplated, is a matter which affects the Cabinet, and 
is dealt with and an-anged b}"^ it. But the mihtary adwsers of 
a government should, of course, be kept acquainted with circum- 
stances wliieh are hkely to interfere in any way ivith possible 
militaiy operations. 

The alliances of the gi’eatest historical importance as regards. 
Great Britain are : — 

' 1. The Triple Alliance, 1688. Great Britain, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands against France. 

2. The Grand Alliance, 1689. Emperor Leopold I. and Hol- 
land, subsequently joined by England, Spain and Saxon}’', against 
Lo,uis XIV. 

3. The Quadruple Alliance, 1718. Great Britain, France, 
Austria, and Holland against Spain. 

4. Alliance of 1854. Great Britain, France and Turkey 
against Russia.* 

The rules of International Law, which are accepted as binding 
by all civilised Powem, may very shortly be sujnmarised as 
follows : — 

“ A state which is neatral is entitled to prohibit aU belligerent 
operations within its tenitory. ... It may prevent the passage 
of armies through those portions of land over which its jurisdic- 
tion extends. ... It is, m fact, as much the duty as the right of 
the neutral state to insist on . these prohibitions, as the omission 
to do so in any case might give an advantage to one belligerent 
over the other inconsistent with true neutrality. . . . Further, the 
obligation of impartiality extends to prohibiting the use of the 
neutral tenitor}’- for the purpose of fitting out warhke expe- 
ditions.”! 

* “ Encyclopiedia Britannica,” Yol. I., p. oSI. 
t ZJ/rf, Yol. Xin., p. 198. 
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If tlie rules of International Law be obe 3 '^ed by two belligerents, 
then, apart from other considerations, a neutral state whose 
territories maj^ be adjacent to the theatre of operations of two 
opposing armies Avill affect the strategy of each, inasmuch as its 
frontier will confine and limit the movements of either or both 
armies Avhich may be manceuviing in its vicinity. 

The influence of a neutral frontier will, of course, he one^ of 
degree, depending (1) upon the proximitj' of the frontier line 
to the theatre ot operations, and (2) upon the configuration 
of that frontier, whether straight, projecting into, or retreating 
from the immediate sphere of operations. 

If one general can so manoeuvre as to throw his opponent- 
back on to the frontier of a neutral state, his adversary must 
either fight a battle to escape the toils, or retreat into neutral 
territor}^ where, if the custom of Avar sanctioned and recognised 
by International LaAv is followed, he must surrender. 

The frontier of a neutral state which projects into the imme- 
diate sphere of operations of tA\'o belligerents often interferes 
AAith or entirely prevents a strategic movement which, if it could 
onty be carried out, might produce most decisive results. Thus 
any moA’ement from Delagoa Ba^*^ to Pretoria was precluded in 
the war in South Africa, as the bay Avas in the territory of a neu- 
tral state — Portugal Hence the force under Sir Charles 
Warren, in the turning movement made by that ofllcer, had to 
take a more circuitous and unsuitable route, starting from Beira 
as its base. 

The Kohat-Peshawar road i unuing through the friendl}' ter- 
ritory of the Adam-Khehl Afridis in the Tirah campaign proved 
of great use, as by it the concentration of troops on their return 
to Peshawar from the Mohmand and Mamund expeditions Avas 
mucli facilitated. When Sir Charles iNapicr used this ver}' road 
in 1850, he was opposed, and had to fight his Avay through. 

The “ famity compact,” knoAvledge of Avhich came to the ears 
of the elder Pitt, affected the progress of his campaigns of the 
Seven Years’ War, and led to the despatch of fleets Avhich took 
Havannah and Mandla (lIGO). 

It was the interference of France and Spain and of the 
armed neutralitj^ Avhich caused Britain to abandon her operations 
in America, in the War of Independence. The war m North 
America continued for man}' years AAdth varA’ing fortune. But 
once France actively interA’cned and was joined by Spain and 
Holland, the whole conditions of the campaign Avere altered. The 
British NaA'}- was no longer dominant in the Atlantic. Command 
of the sea became insecure. lYarlike stores and reinforcements 
ceased to reach America Avith certainty, and as a consequence 
thereof the American colonies achieved their independence. 

Hming the Avar in the Spanish Peninsula, 1S12-14, the 
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United States declared war against Great Britain. Napier 
complains that the British Navy neglected Wellington in con- 
sequence. A considerable number of our troops, inured to and 
experienced in war, were sent from the South of France to 
America who would otherwise have been available for Waterloo. 

In 1801 the Czar and Denmark joined an armed neutrality 
which brought Nelson to the Baltic, and it was the friendliness 
of the Sultan of Turkey to the French in 1807 that occasioned 
the failure of Duckworth in the Dardanelles and of Fraser in 
Eg5q3t, both humiliating incidents. 

For a more recent example of the influence of a neutral state 
upon the strategy of a campaign, it is onty necessary to refer to 
the case of Basutoland in the South African war. 

With respect to our own operations, Basutoland was a 
strategic obstacle in that it completely separated the forces 
operatmg from Natal and Cape Colony ; a strategic aid in that 
it protected the adjacent borders of Cape Colony and NataL 
The distiict also sen-ed as a centre of information, for here news 
as to Boer movements was collected, and from hence it was 
disseminated to our own headquarters and the various columns. 

From the point of vietv of the Boer strateg}', the tieutrality 
of Basutoland afforded a sure protection to one paid of their 
flank, and prevented some 20,000 to 30,000 good lighting men 
from taking an active part in the campaign, a circumstance which 
liberated for other operations a large force of Boers, who must 
otherwise have been occupied in watching and safeguarding thefr 
territories from a Basuto raid. v 

Whatever may have been the ultimate disadvantages of 
employing the Basuto levies — irregular and undisciplined troops, 
but of undoubted com’age — the immediate addition of a mobde 
force of 10,000 to 20,000 of these men, who could practically 
have lived upon the country, and would have needed little or 
no supplies beyond those of arms and ammunition, must have 
produced a veiy decisive effect 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

QUALITIES OF MILITARY LEADERS SUPERIOR AND 
SUBORDINATE. 

How British Military Leaders have Kisen to the Occasion — An Example from 
-the Year 1781 — Unity of Command: Examples from Wellington's and 
Marlborough’s Campaigns. 


Napoleon said, “The commander-in-chief is the head; he is 
everything to an arm}^. It was not the Roman army which 
conquered Gaul, but Caesar. It was not the Cartha^ian army 
which made Rome tremble at her gates, but Hannibal. It was 
not the Macedonian army which marched to the Indus, but 
Alexander. It was not the Prussian army which defended 
Prussia for seven years against the three most powerful states 
of Europe, but Frederick.” 

British Military Leaders. 

Fortunately, the leaders of Britain’s militarj^ forces have 
seldom failed the armies they lead and the Empire they serve. 
The historj'^ of the Indian Empire alone is a record of heroic 
deeds, and brilliant leading bj^ soldiers whose names in man}*^ cases 
are now completely forgotten ; and yet it is these men who have 
built up and maintained that Empire which has been described 
as “• the brightest jewel in England’s crown.” It is to the officers 
of the British Empire, and the talents they have shown in 
leading the heterogeneous forces under their command, that the 
greatness and might of the nation, as it now exists, are chicflj^ 
due. This is all the more to be wondered at, and is a greater 
tribute to their merits as leadem, when it is remembered that 
many of their best achievements have been brought to a 
successful conclusion in spite of interference and active 
opposition on the part of the nation’s political leaders, while 
the reward of their labours has in many instances been official 
neglect. 

. Fortescuo in an eloquent passage relates the records of one 
year only — 1781 ; a year when the British Empire was engaged 
in a deadly contest in no fewer than three continents at the same 

p 
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time — Europe, America and Asia ; a year in Tvliicli catastrophe 
in each particular sphere of operations was only averted owing 
to the superior qualities of leadership exhibited the men in 
command of her hard-pressed forces. 

“ So closed the operations of 1781 ; and it is worth while to 
think for a moment of the great array of British officers ivho 
were standing at bay against heavy odds during that teirible 
year — of Clinton fencing -with Washington at New York ; of 
Cornwallis, misguided mdeed but imdismayed, fighting his 
desperate action at Guildford ; of Rawdon contiiving to stem 
the tide of invasion for a few daj's so as to save his garrisons ; of 
Campbell, helpless and deserted in his sickly post at Pensacola ; 
of the commanders in the West Indies set down in the midst of 
treacherous populations and of a deadl}" climate ; of Murra}'^ 
still defiant at Minorca •. of Elliot proudly disdainful of perpetual 
bombardment at Gibraltar ; of Goddard trying desperately, but 
in vain, to fight his way to Poonah ; of Popham snatching away 
Gwalior by surprise ; of Camac plucking himself by sheer daring 
from the midst of Scindiah’s squadrons; of Flint making 
mortars of wood and grenades of fuller’s-earth at Wandew^ash : 
of Lang, indomitable among his staiwing sepoys at YeUone; 
lastly, of Coote, shaken by age and disease, and haunted at 
every step by the spectre of famine — marching, manceuvring, 
fighting unceasingly to relieve his beleaguered comrades, ^yith 
such men to defend it the Empire w'as not lost.”* 

That the strateg)" of a campaign is dependent upon the 
ability of the officer selected to the active command of the army 
is obvious. Provided the right selection in this respect has 
been made, it is evident that the various movements and com- 
binations which form the whole strategic plan in contemplation 
are dependent also upon the capabilities of the subordinate 
commanders — the generals of ffiidsions and brigades — iu 
efficiently carrying out their respective duties ; in a lesser 
degree, but stiU contributing to the general result, these latter 
commanders must rely upon their respective stafi’ and regimental 
commanders. In fact, the chain of responsibility and of efficiency, 
commencing with the highest in rank, the commander-in-chief, 
rims througm aU grades till the low'est, the private — the simple 
soldier — is reached. Hence the importance of a high standard 
of intelligence and education, both military and general, in 
each fighting unit of the various component parts of an army. 

The history of any campaign will prove the truth of what is 
now' stated. In some instances it wdl be observed that the 
action 'of subordinate commanders, equalling and perhaps rising 
superior to their responsibilities, has materially contributed' to 
its ultimate success ; while on the other hand, want* of abihty or 
* “ History of the British Army.” 
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neglect on tlieir pai’t to carry out the particular duties entrusted 
to them has resulted in a partial or entire failure of the whole 
strategic scheme. 

An example- of the far-reaching consequences and untoward 
results which ensue when the commander is imequal to the 
duties of his position is the Walcheren expedition, already 
described. That expedition, up to the date of its despatch, was 
the largest and best equipped force which hnkl ever left the 
shores of Britain. It was at the same time one of the most 
disastrous, and ended in complete failure — a failure due for 
the most part to lack of military knowledge and skill in the 
leaders to whom the command of the expedition was entrusted. 

The difficulty of making the right selection both of the officer 
who is to command in chief and of the higher subordinate com- 
manders is often very great. Claims of seniority cannot in justice 
be passed over, especially when prcidous service leads to and 
warrants the choice. But officers who, as organisers and as 
administrators, have shown merits of the highest order often 
fail when placed in active command ; and again, men who in 
•subordinate commands cannot be surpassed not seldom prove 
wanting when greater responsibilities have to be accepted. 

War is the only test as to fitness for command in the field, 
and it is the test which is the most difficult, and often after 
a long period of peace impossible, to apply. An army which 
takes the field with tried and proved leaders in command, 
especially if their experience of war be recent, wiU be far more 
likely to prove equal to the task demanded of it than if the 
leaders be untried and inexperienced. 

Unity of Command. 

Unity in command seems a simple thing to attain, but is 
often the reverse, especially when British armies are allied — as 
they so often are — with those of another Power. 

Wellington, after the victory of Vimiera (ISOS), desired to 
advance upon Lisbon and to cut off Junot from a retreat upon the 
Portuguese capital. But Sir Harrj' Burrard took over the chief 
command after the battle and decided against an advance. 

The differences between Wellington and Cuesta in the Tala- 
vera campaign (p, IIS) have already been alluded to. 

Wellington on several occasions, depending upon the active 
and loyal co-operation of the Spanish commanders, which 
frequently failed him, was compelled to retreat. Hence, the 
British general resolved, though fighting for the Spaniards, 
not to rety upon them, and consequently his plans, after his 
unfortunate experiences, were drawn up on the h}q5othesis 
that perchance the Spanish promises would fail him, as in 
fact they often did. 
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In the Blenheim campaign as well as in some of the cam- 
paigns of Flanders, Marlborough and Eugene divided the 
command of the Allies between them. These campaigns were 
on the whole successful, that of Blenheim especiall}^ so, but they- 
must he regarded as exceptions, and their success is chieflj’' 
attributable to Marlborough’s personal qualities. Few men 
have ever combined in themselves the charm of manner, the 
singular tact, the great .skill in the handhng of men and in 
reconciling conflicting interests, for which Marlborough was 
noted, and which carried him through his many difhculties. 
Yet the disadvantages of division of command can he seen in 
the hard-fought battle of Malplaquet, 1709. 

“The more closely the battle is studied the more the 
conviction grows that no action of Marlborough’s was fought 
less in accordance with his own plans. We have seen that he 
would have preferred to fight it on either of the two preceding 
days, and that he deferred to Eugene against his own judg- 
ment in suffering it to be postponed Then again, there was the 
almost criminal folly of the rrince of Orange, which upset all 
preconcerted an'angements, threw away thousands of lives to 
no purpose, and not only permitted the French to retreat 
unharmed at the close of the day, but seriously imperilled the 
success of the action at its beginnmg.” * 

The influence on strategy of politics, of neutrality, of the 
capabilities of superior and subordmate commanders, liaS now 
been shortly outlmed, and it will be noted how each and aU of 
these factors are strategic factors, which influence in no small 
degi'ee every operation of war. 

* Hon. J. W. Fortescne, “History o£ the British Army." 
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MODIFICATIONS OF STRATEGY DUE TO STEAM AND 
THE TELEGRAPH. 

Preliminary Remarks — Effect of Railways in Enabling Armies to Remain Con- 
centrated — Mountain and Desert Railways — Examples of Rapidity of 
Communication — Disadvantages of Railways as a means of Transport — 
The Telegraph: Its Effects upon Strategy — Campaigns 'before and since 
the Introduction of Steam and Telegraphy. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

The inventions of recent years have caused great changes 
in armaments, and consequently in tactics. But strateg)’ 
itself is independent of the actual armament and of the 
particular organisation of armies ; it is influenced rather by 
geographical features, such as mountains and rivers, by the 
general direction of these over the theatre of operations, b)’ the 
main avenues of approach to and from vell-rccognised strategic 
points and areas, and to a certain extent by climatic conditions. 
These factors generally may be said to remain unaltered, and 
consequentl}’^ the general principles of strategic manceuvrc 
remain unchanged. But certain new considerations have 
undoubtedly had a modifying eftect on the strateg}- of modern as 
compared tvith that of ancient times Of these considerations, 
the three most important are : — 

1. “ Conscription ” or “ universal sendee,” which in the great 
wars of the present dav increases the numbers of forces which 
may and can be put into line of battle. 

2. “Steam,” which includes (1) railways, by which the 
active cmplo}'ment of the increased numbers above noted is 
rendered possible, and by means of which the maintenance of 
these large armies in the field, vdth adequate supplies of food and 
all warlike stores, is mainly carried out; and (2) steamers, an 
invention which especially concerns British armies, since they 
reduce the difficulties and delays of transport of troops across 
the ocean. 

3. Tbe telegraph, which facilitates the despatch and receipt 
of ever}' kind of information at headquarters from and to the 
four quarters of the globe. Consequently the uncertaint}' that 
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formerly prevailed as to' tlie moveuients of one’s own and 
the enemy’s forces is now much diminished. 

With the first of these three considerations, namety, the 
increased number of forces w'hich it is now possible to place 
in line of battle, this chapter is not concerned, but a few 
words regarding- the introduction of steam and the telegraph 
as military factors are necessary. 

Railways. 

Up to the close of the eighteenth century armies as a rule 
went into winter quartei’S, owing partly to the hardships suffered 
by the troops and the losses caused by men manoeiming and 
bivouacking under such unfavourable conditions, and partl}'^ 
to the condition of the roads, which in winter were adversely 
affected to such an extent that all movements became fi'equently 
impossible ; and even if they were possible, and the troops could 
march, the transport which carried the supplies could not keep 
up with them. But snow, frost, and rain do not affect in 
any appreciable degree railway tracks, and since the invention 
of the railway it has not been usual to suspend the operations 
of a campaign merely on accoimt of unfavourable climatic 
conditions. 

Armies in former times, unless they were kept constantly on 
the move, and scattered, so as to exist on the new countries they 
overran, could not always be supphed by roads alone, and when 
these armies concentrated for battle their maintenance for an}”^ 
length of time was a matter of extreme difficulty. But armies of 
modern times — even' the largest — can be kept concentrated, and 
can be maintained even in the worst chmate and under the most 
unfavourable conditions, by supplies brought from the base or 
bases from which the}'' operate, and on which they depend, by 
means of the rad. It is reckoned that one train per diem will 
supply a modem Army Corps, the strength of which varies from 
35,000 to 45,000 men. 

But the value of railways with reference to the movements 
of troops, not of supplies, is one of degree, and cannot be passed 
over without some frirther reference to the subject. 

If, for instance, it be deshed to move a force of a few hundred 
men a distance of twenty miles, the value of a line of rail is 
obvious, gi-anting that the necessary rolling stock is at hand, 
and that entrainmg and disentraining platforms have been pre- 
viousl}' prepared. The railway wiU transport the troops more 
quickl}^ than they can march. The entraining and disentrain- 
ing of troops, however, is an operation of such slowness that if the 
number of men be increased from a few hundred to thousands to 
move the same distance, the advantage of the rail -with respect 
to movement only is not so apparent Such a force could arrive 
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at its destination by road more quickly than it could be railed 
there, and certainly this would be so* if two or more parallel 
roads led to that destination. But, if the distance he increased, 
the balance again inclines in favour of the rail. For instance, 
to move a force, however large or small, from, say, Cairo to 
Khartoum, or from the seaports of South Africa to Pretoria, 
or from the interior of India to its frontier, a movement by rail 
would be a quicker method than by route march, with the further 
advantage that the men would arrive at their destination fresh 
and with their equipment in good order, and not, as they other- 
wise would, fatigueu from dau}^ marches, with the soles of their 
boots worn out, and with kit and equipment damaged. 

Since railways as a rule run along the greater A^allej’S, the 
main hues, both of offence and defence, will still follow those 
along which armies of former times , have moved. But where 
radways travei-se mountain ranges, or cross rivers hitherto 
unbridged, modifications in the strategical lines of manceuvi’es 
possihle in anj^ given theatre of war are at once introduced. 
Railway bridges can be thrown by modem engineers over defiles 
Avhich were for ages insuperable obstacles to the passage of 
armies. The gi'eat bridges which connect our Indian system of 
railways are evidences of the skill of the engineer. The im- 
portance of these bridges in all strategic plans of to-day, as well 
as of the future, cannot be overestimated. The value of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, linking the Atlantic with the Pacific 
Oceans, in connection with the strategic defence of the Empire, 
is obvious.* A bridged river, and a mountain barrier crossed 
by a metalled road, or railway, or both„ present, of course, vary 
different obstacles now as compared with the period prior to the 
construction of these aids. But a bridge may be destroyed, 
and the tunnels of a railway crossing a mountain barrier maj' be 
blown in, in which case the obstruction presented by a natural 
obstacle to the march of armies will differ but little in modern 
as compared mth ancient times. 

The difficulties offered by a desert to the movements of 
troops are much diminished if the inhospitable district over 
which an army must otherwise march be crossed b}^ railwaj^s. 
And a railway across a desert is peculiarly safe as regards raids 
or strokes at a line of communications, for the desert itself is a 
hindrance to such operations. Lord Kitchener's operations in 
the advance on Ivhartoum were much facilitated by the con- 
struetion of a railway across the desert. 

The value of a nxilwaj’^ line of communications in aU strategic 
manoiuvres heing so gi’eat, a study of its employment and 
management in war b}’ a staff of specially trained men has 

* Mdc **The ‘ New PaciGc ' from a Strategic Toint of Yiew.” by Dr. -Maguire, 
in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institidion. June, 
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become a necessit 3 ^ The mobilisation and. concentration of 
troops, the despatch of warlike stores, of food supplies, and of 
reinforcements ; the carrying away to base hospitals, from the 
immediate sphere of operations, where they are only a hindrance, 
of the sick and Avounded have become the work of the specialist. 
The movement of troops alone by rail is an art of itself, Avhich can 
only be mastered by practice. The Avrong despatch of a single 
train may be the cause of an accident, or a block, which may 
immediately interfere with strategical and- tactical plans, and thus 
have far-reaching consequences. 

In the chapter dealing with “ Strokes at an Enemy’s Line of 
Communications,” the value of rapid communications direct 
and lateral was touched upon. Here railwa 3 's are of great use. 
By their means a force concenti-ated in some central position can 
be kept in reserve until the development of the enemy’s real 
design is. ascertained, when it can be rapidly moved toAvards 
the thi-eatened point. 

In the Crimean \¥ar the want of railways prevented Russia 
from concentrating her troops to oppose the disembarkation of 
the Allies on the coast. The need of railways, by which Russia 
could have despatched forces after the siege commenced, and 
by means of which she could have maintained the forces so 
despatched, was sadly felt by that Power. 

The folloAving few examples illustrate the rapidity of move- 
ment of modem times compared Avith the days previous to the 
invention of steam : — 

“ Wellesley’s expedition sailed from Cork July 12th, 1808, and 
commenced to disembark at Figueras Bay, only 900 miles dis- 
tant, on August 1st. The weather was favourable, but the 
landing of 4,000 men was not completed till August .5th. The 
Avhole operation, both of movement and disembarkation, could 
noAv be completed in the time it took Wellington’s army to dis- 
embark. The average tonnage of a transport then Aras about 
500 tons. The average tonnage of a transport of to-day exceeds 
500 tons by ten times. 

“ In the Boer War the Kildonan Gustle left Southampton 
January 3rd and arrived at Cape Toavu Januar 3 '^ 20th, with 
eighty-nine officers and 2,607 men. The Goth left Gibraltar 
August 23rd and reached Natal September 20th — this voyage 
would have taken sevent 3 ’’-five days at least in 1808. The 
Sardinian left Quebec October 30th and reached Cape Toavu 
November 30th. And the Media left Albany November 5th 
and disembarked troops and horses from South Australia, West 
Australia, and Tasmania, at Cape ToAvn, November 26th. 

“ To send an army to the Peninsula in 1808 and to keep it up 
to a 40,000-men standard Avas probably a much more arduous 
task than Avas the despatch of 250,000 men to South Africa in 
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the -Boer War. It was easier to get stores from the ports of 
disembarkation to Bloemfontein or Pretoria than it was to 
supply Wellington in 1812 during his march to Salamanca and 
on to Burgos."* 

“In the Crimean War a steamer leaving Southampton for 
Balaclava started November 24th arid anlvcd at its destination 
December 16th. A steamer could now get to Hong Kong in 
the same length of time.”* 

It is now much easier to build a metal bridge out of materials 
brought from Europe or America between the Upper Cataracts of 
the Nile, or far away at the Gokteik gorge on the north-east 
frontier of Burmah, than it was for Wellington’s left wing to 
traverse the countr}-^ between the Mondego and the Esla in his 
catopaign of 1813.* 

The disadvantage of railwa 3 fs as a means of transport, both 
of troops and supplies, lies in the fact that they can be so easily 
destroyed and made useless. A few men, who know their 
business, can, with the proper equipment, in a very short time 
wreck a railway bridge over a river, thus stopping all 
traffic until the bridge be repaired and put in proper 
working order. Hence railway lines, especially when they 
traverse an enemy’s countr}% or a district the inhabitants of 
which are inimical to the operations in hand, require the 
detailing of great numbers of men for their protection and 
security. They are peculiarly liable to all operations of the 
nature of “ raids.” ^ 'The South African campaign teems irith 
examples illustrating the truth of this statement. The constant 
raids against the British lines of communications ivill occur to 
the memoiy of, and be familiar to, all. The strategy of that 
campaign, after the first two phases of the war, was one 
intimately connected with the protection of the railway lines of 
communication. This has already been noted in the chapter 
dealing with “Strokes against an Enemy’s Line of Communi- 
cations.” 

“ If any attempt is made to establish a rule by which to 
determine the force required to guard an intended line of rail- 
road eommunication in a hostile country, the exceptions will be 
more numerous than the cases to which the nde will be 
applicable. . If any army advances, leaving any considerable 
force of the enemy in the rear, it mil be simply impossible to 
secure effipient protection to communications ; for, however 
numerous maj^ be the force detailed for protection, it will always 
be possible for an enemy to concentrate a snperior force upon a 
given point, and effect a terajiorarj’' break. 'The reliance in such 
cases must be on the rapidity of construction . . . The greatest 
trouble was caused bj^ small cavahy parties, and by guerillas 

• Dr. Maguire. 
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who were constantly placing obstructions on the track, switching 
out rails as trains approached by wires running into bushes, 
and buming bridges. We lost some valuable bves in this way. 
Rebel sympathisers, who appeared as peaceable farmers by day, 
would be gueidUas at night.” * 

The experience of the South African war proves the truth 
of the above femarlvs. Our armies bad to contend ’ with the 
trouble and inconvenience of obstructions te the line caused by 
raiding parties and “ guerdla ” operations. They bad to reckon 
Avitb the “ rebel sympathisers, who appear as peaceable fanners by 
day and are guerillas at night.’’ And it was abundantly proved 
that where there is a long line of railway, which is liable to be 
raided and destroyed at any moment and at any place, greater 
reliance must be placed -upon rapidity of reconstruction than 
upon the forces detailed for its protection. 

The Telegraph. 

It is evident that the disadvantages of conducting offensive . 
and defensive operations on an extended front, and at a distance 
from the headquarters of an- army, have been diminished 
since the introduction of telegraphy as an aid to Avar. 
Let the render imagine for himself the difference which ’ the 
use of the telegi-aph would have made in former Indian 
campaigns when our forces Avere operating over vast terri- 
toiies,' and when it took days, and ‘even Aveeks, to transmit 
neAYS as to the actual situation, and the progi-ess of affairs 
at the front, and to receive instructions as to the intentions 
of government, and let him compare the situation with that 
of 1897, when the insun’ection along the North-West Frontier 
suddenly broke out. The sudden attack on the Malakund 
position was at once knoAvn to army headquarters, and immediate 
steps were taken to despatch reinforcements for the relief of the 
garrison. During the later phases of these frontier operations, 
the exact position of the forces in the Hangu Valley, the 
situation in the Peshawar VaUey, the movements and progress 
of troops operating in the MoKmnnd and Mamund Valleys, were 
hourly knoAYn at Simla, and the comibanders of the various 
forces Avere each kept informed of the movements of ' the 
others, and almost instantlj' were acquainted Avith the views 
of Government, and its instructions as regarded the political 
situation. 

Hamle}' thus sums up the effect of the telegi'aph on 
strategy 

“ When armies are manoeuvring on anj'’ other than concen- 
trated fronts the telegraph may exercise influence in tAvo Avays ; 

* General Hanpt. Snx)erintendent of Railroads in the Campaigns of Tirginia, 
in a letter to Bigelow, author of “The Principles of Strategy.’’ 
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“ 1st. It -will enable tbe general to combine in one view 
intelligence of Tvbat is simultaneously taking place in distant 
parts of bis front. Tbe conclusions be rv-ill form of bovr far bis 
o^\Ti plan is likel}’’ to be accompbsbed, and of -wbat tbe enemy is 
seeking to effect, mil thus be more likely to be correct than if 
be received at intervals information of a state vrbicb may already, 
vben be learns it, bave ceased to exist, or be beyond Ids pover 
.to control 

“ 2ncL It enables tbe general to transmit orders for simul- 
taneous action to distant parts of bis forces, and to impart to 
movements ofan Jirm 3 '’ ^ extended front tbe decisive and 
co-operative character of those vrbicb are performed imder bis 
immediate controL” * 

“ One important effect mil be felt, on both sides, in tbe 
avoidance of bjqjotbetical or conditional orders (alvra 3 -s fruitful 
sources of error), and the correction of those vbicb are mis- 
understood, or fad. of Ijeing obeyed mtb sufficient exactness.” * 

“On the vrbole, it appears that telegraphs vill diminish, 
sometimes in a considerable degree, the disadvantage under 
vbicb a divided force operates against a concentrated force, and 
that tbe 3 ' vill enable a general to divide bis army, vbetber for 
defence or attack, mtb more conBdence than heretofore. But 
they mil not often remedy, in an appreciable degree, the ignor- 
ance of vbat is passing behind an enemy’s front, and its 
consequences. Fa^e theories of bis intentions mil stOl be 
formed, and tbe false movements -which spring from them irill 
often be beyond remedy.” * 

“So long as opposing aimies are concentrated, its influence 
Tvill be confined chiefly to transmitting immediate intelligence 
and dbections between the headquarters and tbe communications 
vitb the rear, or between tbe general-in-chief and tbe com- 
manders of wings, and both parties ma 3 ' be expected to derive 
from it tbe same advantages. It is when armies are in presence 
of each other on extended fronts that instant intelligence ma 3 ' 
’ affect ^tbe result, and cbiefl 3 '^ in those cases where concerted 
action is essential to success, but is rendered uncertain by inter- 
vening distances or obstacles." * 

In 1810 jMassena was threatening Portugal from the Eiver 
Zezere, north of the Tagus. Soidt, in Estramadura, south of 
the Tagus, was intended to co-operate with Massena. The two 
French commandei-s were operating on double exterior lines as 
compared "with Wellington, who held a central position between 
the two. It vhs important to the two French commanders to 
have an uninterrupted knowledge of each other’s movements 
and plans. This they were unable to secure. Hence ^lassena, 
without assistance from Soult, moved forward alone for the 

* Hamley, “ Operations of War.'’ 
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invasion of Portugal along the line of tlie Mondego. Wellington, 
aware that Soult was not acting in combination with IMassena, 
concentrated at Busaco, there defeated the Prencb general, and 
then retired to the bnes of Torres Yedras, with the result described 
in the outline of that campaign already given. * 

Our campaigns in Jvorth America are good illustrations 
shoving how, by the time news had reached England and 
instructions consequent on the receipt thereof had been received 
in Aiuerica, the whole position had entirely altered, litany were 
the mistakes committed both by the leaders in the field and by 
the home Government, owing to misconceptions o'f the situation, 
and to orders and counter-orders, all due to lack of knowledge of 
afiairs as the}’’ existed at the moment. 

On the other hand, generals have been known to destroy 
the telegraph lines linking them with the home Government, so 
as to put a stop to futile and contradictoiy orders. This, it is 
alleged, was done in the American Civil War. But the general 
who thus destroys his connecting hnes incurs a grave and 
serious responsibility. The general in the field, when all is said, 
is under the orders of his Government If that Government 
persists in issuing instructions which lead to operations contrary 
to the expressed ad-vice and wishes of the general in the field 
(the man who is on the spot, and who is therefore in a better 
position to understand the situation as it is), then, should evil 
consequences ensue, it is the Government that is responsible, 
not the general, and the blame and the responsibility must be 
shared by the nation which put the Government in power and 
kept it there. 

DISADVANTAGE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

The disadvantage of the telegraph is supposed to lie in the 
fact that news of future plans and projects, and of the com- 
mencement and progress of movements, which it is desirable 
to conceal ujr to the last possible moment, is often obtained 
from information gleaned oy an enemy’s agents abroad and 
transmitted by them to their own headquarters. This is no 
doubt true to a certain extent, but the disadvantage applies 
equally to either belligerent. Moreover, the argument as to the 
disadvantage of the telegraph in this respect is much exagger- 
ated. Certainly no great movement, such as that made by 
Marlborough in his campaign of 1704, could now be possible 
without .come information being received by an opponent, and yet 
recent militar}’ history affords an example of a transfer of a 
large army from one part to another wfithout the enemy being in 
the least aware that such a project was contemplatecf, and had 
been actually canded out. The official account of the “ History of 

♦ Src ante, p. 161. 
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the Canipaign of 1882 in Eg}^)! ” states “ that the newspapers 
helped to form an admirable screen under which the ])lan which 
hacf been kept constant^ in view was being developed and put 
in practice.” 

The plan refeiTed to was the transfer of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s army from Alexandria to Ismaiha. It has already 
been related how this movement was quite unknown to the 
Egjmtian. leader's. * , 

It would appear then, that, provided proper and adequate pre- 
cautions be taken, leakage ol news should not be possible to any 
great extent, t 

\ In conclusion, it will not be out of place to draw a compari- 
son between a few campaigns rvhich took place prior to the 
introduction of steam and telegraph}^ and those of more modem 
tunes, and to do this it will be imuecessary to go outside the 
campaigns already quoted. If the reader will refer to Aber- 
crombie's Eg}'ptian campaign,J he will find that the strategic 
plan for the expulsion of the French irom Eg 3 ’pt embraced the 
co-operation of an Indian contingent. That co-operation practi- 
cally failed, owing to the non-arrival of the troops under Sir 
David Baird in time to take part in the more important phase 
of the campaign. The force started from India as early as 
possible, but its date of departure was unknoTO to Abercrombie. 
The transports, dependent upon their sails, were delayed and 
buffeted bj"^ contrary winds, taking weeks to cover a distance 
which could now be traversed b}' means of steamers in as man)" 
days. Compare the concentration of these forces and their com- 
bination with Lord Wolsele 3 '’s Egyptian campaign, 1882 — eighty 
years later — when the date of departure of each steamer, and 
its date of araval, coidd be estimated almost to an hour by 
the British general. 

The mobihsation and the despatch of troops from the four 
quarters of the world to South Africa were not only facilitated 
but were rendered possible by steam and the telegraph. The 
date of departure of each steamer, its progi'css, and date of 
arrival on the South Afr'ican coast, were accurately known in 
London, and at the headquartei-s of the army in Africa. The 
aiTival of troops from India in time to save a critical situation in 
Natal would have been impossible but for latter-daj" inventions. 
Suppose other conditions to be the same, but the steam and the 
telegraph non-existent, and let the reader imagine for himself, 

* fSce ante, p. 192. 

t Tlie author happened to be in Japan daring the opening pliases of the land 
campaign (1904). In Tokio nothing was known as to tJie movements of tlio 
Japanese forces, except what the Japanese Government permitted to be known. 
All other so-called “ news ” was quite unreliable and was mere rumour, which 
came tid London and Shanghai. 
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if lie Tvill, upon ivliat lines tlie campaign would have been 
worked, tbe eventual decision, and tbe ensuing result upon tbe 
history of the world. 

The necessity of a proper study of the mihtary geogi-aphy of 
any possible theatre ot war has aheady been insisted upon ; it is 
unnecessary here to emphasise its importance, except to feay 
that a geographical study, of any given country should not be 
hmited to .its physical features only, but should include the 
whole of its resources, and, above all, its system of railwa}’^ and 
their carrjdng capacity, as well as its telegraph system. 
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CHAPTER XIX. . 

. COMAIAND OF THE SEA. 

Irdportance to Britain oE Command o£ the Sea — Command of the Sea with Refer- 
ence to India — Command of the Sea with Reference to America — Lord 
Bacon and Richard Cobden on the Command of the Sea. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

Militart and naval strategy are the two tactore which 
together form what may be called imperial strateg}' ; imperial 
strategy being that which concerns itself with the attack and 
defence df the whole empire. Command of the sea, which 
ensures protection of the sea lines of communications of an 
army, is the link which binds the ai-m}' to the nav}". The means 
and method whereby command of the sea. is ensured are the pro- 
vince of naval strategy', and therefore beyond the scope of this 
hook. That the land strateg}-^ of British armies is intimately 
connected with, and entirely dependent on, the strategy of the 
ocean is a fact fully recognised and admitted by all. This being 
so, an attempt to outline shortly, not how command of the sea is 
acquired and maintained, but how and in what manner it affects 
nearly every British operation on land, great or small, will not be 
inappropriate. 

It is obvious that En.gland being an island, her warn 
must be ware beyond the seas. Hence the safety and security 
of the sea lines of communications are an absolute essential to 
success. If the sea lines be not safeguarded and sure, but liable 
to be cut and raided by the fleet of any hostile Power, and the 
transports conveying troops, warlike stores, and supplies sunk 
or captured, an element of extreme uncertainty is at once 
introduced into every problem of strategy. No satisfactory 
solution can be hoped for or expected until this factor of uncer- 
tainty is eliminated. It mil be impossible for a general to 
formulate a plan of campaign on land, commence operations 
based on his scheme, and conduct the same to a successful 
conclusion, if the transports which carry the reinforcements and 
supplies for his army be intercepted. Under such conditions, 
the general, and the army he commands, are merely existing ; 
he and his troops are at the mercy of the admiral commanding 
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a hostile fleet, perhaps hundreds of miles distant from the coast 
of the actual theatre of war. 

But the influence on land strateg}^ exerted by command 
of the sea is not limited to protection of the sea lines of 
communications of an arm}^ It is closely connected also 
■with all considerations concerning the selection of’ a base 
line and the choice of a base point in that line, when the 
base of the theatre of operations happens to be the sea coast. 
Moreover, command of the sea, when the coast is a base line of 
operations, permits as much or as little of that base being used 
as may be needed, and it further affords all the advantages 
which may be derived from any particular configuration of the 
sea coast. All these advantages permit of strategic movements 
being undertaken, which would otherwise be impossible. 

I'he command of the sea in the Peninsular campaign, apart 
from ensuring the safet}'- of the sea lines of communications, 
permitted a selection of any base on the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal. Thus Santarem, Corunna, Oporto. Lisbon, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Valencia, Tarragona were all used as base points when 
occasion and the necessity arose. If the situation had , been 
reversed, that is, if command of the sea had been in the 
hands of the French, the campaign of Corunna would have 
finished the war. 

When Great Britam has not had command of the sea, or 
when that command has been insecure and uncertain, the 
consequences have always been fatal. 

If our campaigns in two such widely separated spheres of 
interest as India and. North America, be studied and compared, 
it will be seen how command’ of the sea, maintamed as regards 
the lines of communications vdth India, enabled us to maintain 
the footing there gained, and indirectly led us to far greater 
conquests in that Peninsula; how as regards America, command 
of the sea, always insecure and eventually altogether lost, directly 
led to the abandonment of the Avar in that continent. 

Command of the Sea with Reference to India, 

In March, 1757, a French fleet was despatched fi’om Brest, 
and it appeared off the Coromandel coast on the 26th AprO, 
1758. Two naval actions (29th April, 1758, and the 10th Septem- 
ber, 1759) were fought betiveen the respective naval commanders, 
Pocock (British) and d’Ache (Freneh). Both these actions Avere 
in themselves indecisive, that is, neither fleet gained any gi’eat 
advantage oAmr the other. But the consequences in both instances 
were serious as regards theh effects on the campaign on 
land. In the first case Port St. David, then besieged by the 
French, surrendered owing to the impossibility of rdief by the 
British Fleet. In the second case the naval action, though in 
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itself indecisive, vas very decisive as regarded tbe struggle 
between France and England as to who should be tbe future 
rulers of tbe Indian Empire. Witb regard to tbe later con- 
sequences of this naval action, Captain Jfahan in his book, " The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History,” says; “Tbe fruits 
of victory, however, were with tbe weaker fleet; for d’Acbc 
returned to Pondicberr}' and thence sailed on tbe 1st of the 
next month for tbe islands, leaving India to its fate. From 
that time tbe result was certairL Tbe English continued to 
receive reinforcements from home, while tbe French did not ; the 
men opposed to Tally were superior in ability: place after place 
fell, and in January, 1761, Pondicberr}' itsdf .surrendered, 
sun’ounded by land and cut off by tbe sea. This was tbe end 
of tbe French, however, in India ; for though Ponrlicberr}' and 
other possessions were restored at the peace, tbe English tenure 
wag never again shaken, even under tbe attacks of the skilful and 
bold Suffren, who twenty years later met difficulties as great as 
d’ Ache’s \ritb a vigour and conduct which the latter at a more 
hopeful moment failed to show.” 

In 1782-1783,* five naval actions were fought off the 
Coromandel coast, and Ceylon, between the French and English 
fleets, commanded respective!}' by Suffren and Hughes. After 
the third naval action Suffren captured Trincomalec, which he 
forthwith made a naval base ot operations. Had he been 
properly supported from Europe, no man can tell what Suffren, 
based on that post, might have been able to accomplish. For 
Sufiren Avas an energetic and very capable officer, fully alive to 
the advantages of superiorit}' at sea as regards all the operations 
on land which were then taking place. As it was, rel)ung on 
himself alone, and practically without support, he effected a 
great deal, and he and his fleet were factors in the land struggle, 
which had always to be taken into account by those responsible 
for the British projects contemplated and in progress. After 
the fifth naval action, the British fleet returning to Madras 
abandoned the army, which at that time was engaged in the 
siege of Cuddalore. Suffren anchored off" Cuddalore and landed 
men to help in the defence. The British blockading force 
was then in a dangerous position, for their supply ships had 
left the coast prior to the naval action, and their land com- 
munications were at the mere}' of Tippoo’s cavalr}'. Fortunately 
the situation was relieved and the danger averted by the 
conclusion of peace. If the reader pause to ask himself how 
it Avas that Suffren did not accomplish more than he actually 
did, the answer aatH be found in the fact that such naval as well 
as military reinforcements as were despatched from France to 

* Febmarr ITtb. 17S2 ; April 12tb, 1762; JuIt Gth, 1752; September Srd, 
1782; Jane 20tli, 1783. - . » i 

Q 
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Suffi-en’s assistance, in order to enable him to play a more 
important and decisive part in the struggle for the supremac}’- 
of the Indian Empire, vere captured by the British fleet in 
Ev,ropean waters. Thus India was indirectly won not on its 
'Own seas and land, hut oif the coasts of France and Spain. 

■ Command of the Sea with Reference to America. 

The struggle for supremacy in America alternated with 
varying fortune from the outbreak of hostdities, 1775, till Jul}’, 
1778. During this month, however, a new and decisive factor 
was introduced into the contest, and one which ultimately 
forced England to abandon the struggle. In 1778 Louis XIV. 
decided to take an active part in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and despatched a fleet from Toulon (Aprd, 1778), 
under command of Admiral Count d’Estaing, to co-operate with 
Washington. From the moment this fleet appeared off the 
American coast the conditions under which the campaign had 
been conducted were entirely changed. 

No object would be gained, and indeed it would take up far 
too much space, to deal adequately with and give an account of 
the naval strategy displayed by the chief British naval com- 
manders — Rodney and Hood, and theh opponents, de Guichen 
and de Grasse. Neither will any attempt be made to show how 
the various movements and operations of the two fleets affected 
the land strategy during the period July, 1778, to October, 1781. 
But a short summary of the campaign of 1781 vuLl not be 
out of place, inasmuch as it was the result of this campaim, 
planned and schemed by Washington on the assumption of ^e 
co-operation of the French fleet, Avhich eventually led to 
Cornwallis’s surrender at York Town, and so to the abandonment 
of the war by England. 

At the end of April, 1781, Cornwallis, having resolved upon a 
campaign in Virgima, set out from Wilmington, abandoning the 
two Carolinas to their fate. After a series of operations between 
Cornwallis and Lafayette, the former took post at York Town 
in July. 

Clinton, in the meanwhile, was at New York, facing Washing; 
ton at White Plains, where that officer, having been joined by 
6,000 French troops under de Rochambeau, was waiting the 
aiTival of the French fleet under de Grasse, in order to make an 
attack on New York. Clinton knew that Washington was 
expecting de Grasse, but, supposing the British fleet under 
Rodney would be able to deal with it when it arrived-, felt no 
gi’eat anxiety on this scoi'e. Then W ashington learnt that the 
French fleet was under way, not for New York, but for the 
Chesapeake. Of this movement Clinton was in ignorance, stUl' 
expecting an attack on New York. Washington, on hearing of 
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<ie Grasse’s movement, conceived the project of breaking up his 
camp before Nev York, and marching south to join Lafayette 
before York Torm, vrhere' in conjunction vrith the French fleet 
-a good chance vould present itself of capturing the place. He 
accordingly crossed and moved down the Hudson (August 23rd), 
then changed his line of march, and turned south through Yew 
Jersey to Lafayette. De Grasse had arrived at the Chesapeake 
August 30th, and there he was discovered by Admiral Graves on 
September 5th. But Admiral Graves had in reality been in 
search of de Barras with eight ships, and instead of finding him he 
encountered de Grasse with twenty-four. An indecisive naval 
action ensued, after which Graves returned to Y^ew York. 
Clinton at Y^ew York was perplexed at Washington’s movements 
preparatoiy to marching south, which movements were but a 
feint to keep the English general in ignorance of his real design. 
However, in the beg inn ing of September it became clear to 
Olinton that Washmgton was on the march for Yii-ginia, but, 
trusting stiU to the British fleet to counteract any designs of the 
French fleet, he felt little aruxiety regarding the movements of 
the latter. As to the actual situation — namely, that de Grasse 
with a powerful fleet was in the Chesapeake — he possessed no 
knowledge till the return of Graves to Yew York acquainted him 
with the fact. The whole of Washington’s force had eft'ected a 
junction with Lafayette 1^ September 26th. Two days later the 
siege of York Tovm by Washmgton’s and Lafayette’s combined 
forces commenced, and on October 17th Cornwallis capitulated. 
Clinton, delayed by damage to the fleet, had hastened, as soon as he 
-could, to ComAvallis’s relief; but, arriving too late, returned to Y’’ew 
York, and the cessation of the campaign in North America may 
Ije said to date from the fall of York '^o^vn. Certainly, after the 
capitulation England made no real effort to retrieve her position. 

The Indian apd American campaigns are examples of the 
influence of sea power on operations on land. In the former 
campaign command of the sea was practically ensured, and the 
result thereof has been pointed out. In the latter, command of 
the sea, always insecure, and finally lost altogether for a time, 
directly led to the abandonment of the operations on land. 

Naval strategjns outside the scope of this work, but itmaj’be 
mentioned that in man}^ of its essential principles it is similar to 
land strategy, especially with regard to concentration of force on 
the decisive point. One quotation from Mahan shows the prin- 
ciple of “interior lines” as applied by Britain’s greatest admiral : — 

“ Severed apparently from aU connection with the bu.sy scene 
at Boidogne, Yelson before Toulon was wearing away the last 
two years of his glorious but suftering life, fighting the fierce 
north-westers of the Gulf of Lyon, and questioning, questioning 
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continually, T\’i til feverisli anxiety, ivlietlier Napoleon’s object was 
Egypt again or Great Britain really. They were dull, weary, 
eventless months, those months Hif watching and waiting of the 
big ships before the Erench arsenals. Purposeless they surel}’- 
seemed to many, but they saved England. The world has never 
seen a more impressive demonstration of the influence of sea 
power upon its history. Those far distant storm-beaten ships, 
upon which the Grand Army never looked, stood between it ancl 
tne dominion of the world. Holding the interior positions as 
they did before — and therefore between — the chief dockyards 
and detachments of the French nav}"^, the latter could unite only 
by a concurrence of successful evasions, of which the' failure of 
any one nullified the result. Linked together as the various 
British fleets were by chains of smaller vessels, chance alone 
could secure Bonaparte’s great combination, which depended 
upon , the covert concentration of several detachments upon a 
point practically within the enemy’s lines. Thus, while bodd}’- 
present before Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon, strategically the 
British squadrons lay in the Straits of Dover, barring the way 
against the army of invasion.” * 

Everj' prominent British statesman and publicist from Bacon 
and Ralei^ to Burke and Cobden has insisted upon the neces- 
sity to Great Britain of sea power. Bacon summarised in a 
prophetic fashion the whole course of our history since his 
. time in one masterful passage in his essay on “ The True 
Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates ” 

“ To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a monarchy. 
Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey’s preparation against 
Csssar, saith : ‘ Consdium Pompeii plane Themistocleum est ; 
putat enim, qui mari potitur, eum rerum potiri,’ and without 
doubt Pompey had tired out Ctesai-, if upon vain confidence he 
had not left that way. We see the OTeat efiects of battles by 
sea : the battle of Actium decided the emphe of the world ; 
the battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness of the Turk. 
There be many examples where sea-fights have been final to 
the war ; but this when princes or states have set up their rest 
upon the- battles. But mis much is certain, that he that 
commands the sea is at ginat liberty, and ma}?^ take as much 
and as Httle of the -war as he will; whereas those that be 
strongest by land are, nevertheless, many times in great straits. 
Surely at this day, with us of Europe the vantage of strength 
at sea (which is one of the principal dowries of this Idng-dom of 
Great Britain) is great ; both because most of the kingdoms of 
Europe are not merely inland, but girt with the sea most part of 
their compass, and because the wealth of both Indies seems, in 
great part, but an accessory to the command of the seas.” 

* Mahon’s “Influence of Sea Power upon History.’’ - 
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Cobden -wrote : — 

“ If an enemj^ is our master at sea so as to be enabled to land 
an army and keep open bis communications, he is capable of 
blockading us and starving us into subjectioru Wo are like a 
garrison afloat, and our existence depends on our communi- 
cations by sea being kept open.” 

It is unnecessar}'^ to labour this point further. It is an 
axiom of British policy, and if it is forgotten, British strategy, as 
■vv'eU as British commerce, -will disappear from histor}". “ Unless 
■we concentrate on -what is vital,” says Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs, 
“it is all as glittering dust in the balanee bet-ween peace and -war. 
There is no case in nistory of an island being involved in -war in 
■which it was not clearly shoum that the one vital element was the 
sea communications of that island, and therefore naval force alone 
was what -vitally mattered in the initial stages of the war. If 
the island possessed transoceanic territories this truth is only 
emphasised, for the one binding element must be the free flow 
of smpping along the sea roads. We must, however, remember 
the relative iueffectivencss of a nav}' beyond the enemy’s coast 
line, and be ready to project artillery, cavalry, and infantr}^ so 
as to press home the bloAvs' delivered upon the sea.” * 

* Extract from a lecture delivered by Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs, R.K.. at 
the Royal United Service Institution, June, 1904. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

CONCLUSION, 

A FEW words in conclusion. With, reference to the principles of 
strategic manoeurre enumerated and explained in Part L, it wiR 
be as well to repeat the wammg aheady given, that something 
more is required than merely to base a plan of operations on 
such and such a principle of strategic manoeuvre, and then to 
imagine that the strategic conception is settled, and that all 
that remains to do is to execute the plan according to the 
principle selected; for to be too closety wedded to any one 
plan may lead a commander into fatal mistakes. The plan 
which it is proposed to put into execution wiU certainly be 
guided by one or a combmation of the principles enumerated, 
but will not be altogether determined by them, though, again, 
whatever be the plan actually commenced and that intimately 
pursued and executed, it will be found that the strategic move- 
ments will in the end resolve themselves into one or other, or 
a combination, of the five principles of strategic manoeuvre 
stated. 

Many of the influences which affect the principles of 
strategic manoeuvre have been more or less dealt with in 
detail in Part II., but many have been merely noted, and some 
have been passed over altogether, such as logistic skill, mobflity, 
surprise and stratagem in war, the element of chance and luck, 
knowledge of the enemy’s designs and inteUigence of his move- 
ments, and the organisation b}'^ which the troops in the field are 
fed, equipped, and supphed with warlike stores. AH these 
factors are of gi'eat importance, as also are many others which, 
though common and trivial enough in themselves, produce, 
when neglected, the direst results. 

The principles of strategy are based upon accumulated 
experience gamed in the fields of many fights and ranging 
over hundreds of years. But inasmuch as unexpected elements 
may enter into any and every combination, aU that it is possible 
to do is to inform the mind with principles which will furnish 
guidance at all times and circumstances widely different. There 
are, of course, the accidents of the moment to be reckoned with. 
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as -well as unforeseen contingencies, -which maj' so complicate 
the situation as to baffle the best intelligence in the science of 
■\var. But, other things being equal, success -will attend those 
Avho by a detaOed study of former campaigns have acquired so 
intimate a kno-wledge of the art of -war m all its variations that 
■when placed in circumstances of doubt and difficulty they will 
be able to recall to mind occasions analogous to the situation in 
which they find themselves, and so avoid the errors into which 
their predecessors may have fallen. 

To the soldier who aspires to be a great leader, it is necessary 
that he possess not only imagination, but that spontaneity of 
conception which, recognising new elements and factors as they 
arise, will enable him to meet them by new and fitting com- 
binations on his part. It is owing to these rare qualities in their 
character that the most celebrated generals have been able to 
accomplish so much, and it is because of theh intuitive 
genius for war that men like Cromwell, unversed in militarj^ 
arts, have achieved such great things. At the same time, 
it must always be remembered that knowledge of even the most 
minute details is a help and not a hindrance, although no 
theoretical knowledge vill atone for the absence of sound 
common sense. 
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With 120 Illustrations. 6s. 
Adventures of Harry Bevel, The. 

By A T. Quiller-Couch. 6s. 
jEsop's Fables, with about too Xew 
and OrigioHl Illustrations e.\pressly 
designedbyMAUoCLARKE. 7s. 6d. 
Aladdin O’Brien. By Gouverneur 
Morris. 6s. 

Aliena of tie West By the Author 
of “ The Re.uvenation of Miss 
Semaphora” 65. 

Alternate Currents, Notes on, for 
Students. By H. H. Simmons, 
AM.I.E.E. Illustrated, is. 6d.ncL 
America at Work. By John Foster 
Fraser. Popular PdiHon, 3s. 6d. 
Anarchism in Art. By E. Wake 
Cook. is. net. ■ 

Angels, and DevHs, and Man. By 
W’iNiFRED Graham. 6s. 

Animals, Popular History of. By 
Henry Scherren, F.Z.S. With 
13 Coloured Plates, &c. 6s. 

Art, Sacred. Mfith nearly aco Full- 
page Illustrations. 9s. 

Aiilstic Anatomy. By Prof. M, 
DuyAL. Chfap Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Australian Goldfields, My Adven- 
tnres on the. By W. Craig. 6s. 
Anstralasia : the Brltalns ot the 
South. By Philip Gibbs. With 4 
Coloured Plates and numerous lllus- 1 
^rations. 2s. 6d. School Ed,, is. 8d. I 


and other Volumes. 

AntomobUe, The. A Practical Trea- 
tise on the Construction of Modern 
Motor Cars: Steam, Peirol, Elec- 
tric, and Petrol Electric. Edited 
by Paul N. Hasluck. With 
804 Illustrations. 21s. net. 

Avenger of Blood, The. ' By J. 
Maclake.v Cobban. 3s. 6d. 

Ballads and Songs of Spain. ‘By 
Leonard Williams.- 4s. neu 

Birds’ Nests, British : How, Where, 
and When to Find and Identify 
Them. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated from Photographs direct 
from Nature by C. Kearton. 21s. 

Birds’ Nests, Eggs, and Egg-Collect- 
ing. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. 
With 22 Coloured Plates. 55. 

Birds, Out Rarer British Breeding : 
Their Nests, Eggs, and Breeding 
Haunta By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated from Photographs direct 
from Nature by C. Kearton. 
Popular P.dition, 3s. 6d. 

Black Arrow, The. By R. L. 
Stevenson. 6s. Popular Edition, 
3s. 6d. Pocket Edition, cloth, 2s. 
net ; leather, 3s. net. 

Black Watch, The. The Record of 
an Historic Regiment. By Archi- 
bald Forbes, LLD. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Black, William, Novelist. By Sir 
Wemyss Reid. With 3 Portraits. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Boer War, CasseU’s Illustrated 
History of the. Two Vols., 21s. 

Brethren, The, A Romance of the 
Crusades. By Rider Haggard. 6s. 

Britain at Work. A Pictorial De- 
scripiion of our National Industries. 
By popular authors, and contain- 
ing nearly 500 Illustrations. 12s. 

Britain’s Sea-Kings and Sea-Fights. 
Profusely llluitrated. 7s. 6d. 

“ Britannia” Training Ship for 
Naval Cadets, The Story of. 
With some account of Prerious 
Methods of NaVal Education, and 
of the New Scheme established in 
1903. By Commander E. P. 
Statham, R. N. With numerous 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
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British Battles on Land and Sea. 
By J.\MES Grant. Wth about ; 
£oo lUusUalions. C/ieuA Edition. ; 
In Three Vols., los. 6d. the set. 

British Isles, The. Depicted by Pen ' 
and Camera. With a ISeries of I 
Coloured Plates reproduced from i 
pictures by celebrated Artists; to- | 
aether with a profusion of lllustra- . 
tions from Phot ;paphs expressly , 
taken for the Wotlo t’ol. I., con- 
taining about 400 Illustrations and 
12 Coloured Plates, half Morocco, ■ 
gdt top. 21S. net. 

British Klgeria. By Licuh-Col. 
Mockler-Ferryman. With Map 
and 27 Illustrations, tas, 6d. net, 

British Ecnlptnre and Sonlptora of ; 
To-day. By ^L H. Spielmann. 
Btatrated. 5s. net; cloth, ys.Od. net. 

Building 'World. Half-ii’early Vols., 
A-'. 6d, each. 

Bulb Grosring, Pictorial PracMcaL 
By Wai.ter P. W'rigiit. With 
numerous Illustrations. Paper 
Covers, is. : cloth, is, fid. 

Butterflies and Moths of Europe, • 
The. By W. F. Kirby. F.L.ti., 
KE.S. With 54 Coloured Plates aod 
numerous Illustrations. 21s. net. 

Cairo and the KhediTe. Illustrated, 
fid. net.. 

Campaign Pictures of the War in 
South Africa ( 1899 - 1900 ). Letters 
CromthePront. ByA.G. Hales, fis. 

Canaries and Cage-Birds, The Illus- 
trated Book ot With 56 Coloured 
Plates, 35s. ; half-morocco, £1 5s. 

CasseU’s Cabinet Cycloptedia. Con- 
cise and comprehensive. Illustrated 
with seioral hundred Illustrations 
and Diagrams spec ally p-epaicd 
{or the Work. 12s. fid. net. 

Cassell’s Magazine. Half - Yearly , 
Volume, 55.; Yearly Volume. 65. 

Cat, The Book of The. By Frances 
SlMi'soN. With 12 Full-page j 
Plates id Colour and numerous , 
Illustrations. 13s. net. I 

Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches I 
of England and Wales Desenp- ‘ 
live. Historical, Pictorial Fine Art | 
Edition. Three Vols. , ^^3 3s, the set. j 


Catriona. By R. L. Ktevenso.v. 
fis. Popular Edition, 3s. fid. 
Pockot E.UtiOK, cloth, 2S. net; 
leather, 3s. net 

Chantrey and His Bequest. IVith 
reproductions of all tfie works 
purchased under the Bequest. 
Paper covers, is. net ; cloth, is. fid, 

net. 

Chrysanthemum Culture, Pic- 
torial Practical By Walter P. 
Wright. Paper covers, is. ; 
cloth, IS. fid. 

Chums. Tile Illustrated Paper for 
Hoys. Yearly Volume, 8s. 

Clinical Manuals for Practitioners 
and Students of Hedidne. A List 
of Volumes forwarded post free cl 
application to the Publishers. 

Clyde, Cassell’s Pictorial Guide to 
the. With Coloured Pkile and 3 
Maps. Cloth, IS. 

Colour. By Pro!. H. Church. 
With Coloured Plates. 3s. fid. 

Conning Toxrer, In a; or. Host I took 
aH.S. "Majestic” into Action. By 
the Rl Hon. H. O. Arnold-I-ijr. 
steR.M.A. lUuslrated.6d.; cloth, is. 

Conway, Monenre, Autobiography, 
Memories and Eiqieriences. With 
Maps. 30S. nrt. 

Cookery, a Year’s. By Piiylt.is 
Hrownil Cktap Edition, is. net 

Cookery Book, Cassell’s Universal 
By Lizzie Hehitagi,. Nr.o Edi- 
tion. With 12 Coloured Plates. 6s. 

Cookery, Cassell’s New Dictionary 
oL With about 10,000 Recipes 
and a Series of Coloured Plates. 
12.S. fid. net. 

Cookery, Cassell's Shilling, is. 

Cookery for Common Ailment!, js. 

Cookery, Vegetarian. By .Y G. 
P.AVNE. Cheap Eaition. IS. 

Cooking by Gas, The Art of. By 
Marie J. Sucg. Illustrated, as. 

Coronation Book of Edward. VIL, 
King of All the Britalns and 
Emperor of India, The. By W. {. 
Loetie, B..\., F.S.A. With 24 
Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. Sumptuously Illumm- 
aied in Gold and Colours, i os. fid. 

Cupid’s Garden. By Ellen Thor- 
neycp.oft FdWLEK. 3s. fid. Peo- 
ple’s Edition, fid. 
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" Deati or Glory Boys,” Tlie. The 
Story ol the lyih Lancers. By 

D. H. Parry. Wth 8 Illustrations. 
A^ew and En.arecd Euition. 5s. 

Dictionary of Practical Gardening’, 
Cassell’a. Edned iw Walter P. 
Wright. With 20 Coloured Plates 
and Ee\'eral hundreds ol Illustrations 
from Photographs taken direct from 
Nature. 'I’wo Vols., half-leather, 
gilt top, 30s. net. 

Dominion of the Air, The ; The 
Story of ASrial Navigation. By 
the Rev. J. M. Bacon. With 
numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Popular Edition. ' 3s. 6d. 

Dord Don Quixote, The. With 
about 400 Illustrations by Gus- 
tave Dorb. Cheap Edition, 
Cloth, los. 6d. 

Dor6 GaUery, The. With 250 illus- 
trations bv Gu.stave DorE. 42s. 

Dora's Dante’s Inferno. Illustrated 
by Gustave Core. Large 410 
Edition, cloth gilt, 21s. 

Dora’s Dante's Purgatory and Para- 
dise. Illustrated by Gustave DorL 
New Pine Art Edition. TtvoVols., 
t6s. net each. 

Dora’s Milton’s Paradise Lost. Illus- 
trated by Doni. 4to, 21S. Popular 
Edition. Qoth or buckram, 7s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. In One VoL, i2S.6d. 

Earth’s Beginning, The. By Sir 
Robert Ball, LL.D. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. 

Earth, Our, and its Story. By Dr. 
Robert Brown, F.L.S. With 
Coloured Plates and numerous En- 
gravings. Cheap Edition. Three 
Vols., 5s. each. 

Electricity in the Service of Man. 
A Popular and Practical Treatise 
on the Applications of Electricity 
in Modem Life. Revised and 
pract'cally Rewritten by R. Mulli- 
KEU.X Walmsley, D.Sc. Wth 
upwards of 1,200 illustrations. 
1,024 pages. 10s. 6d. net 

Electricity, Practical. By Prof. W. 

E. Ayrton, F.R.S. New and 
Enlarged Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Empire, The. Containing nearly 700 
Splendid full-page Illustrations. 
Complete in Two Vols. 9=. each. 


Encycloptedlc Dictionary, The.. A>m 

Edition, 8 Vols,, 10s. 6d. each. 

England and Wales, Pictorial. With 
upwards of 320 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 9s. 

England A History of From the 
Landing of Julius Cmsar to the 

, Present Day. By the Rl Hon. 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. 5s. Qoth gilt, 
gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

English Dictionary, Cassell’a Giving 
Definitions of more than 100,000 
Words and Phrases. 3s. 6d, 

English Earthenware and Stone- 
ware. By William Burton. 
Containing 24 Plates in Colours, and 
54 Black and White Plates, with 
numerous reproductions of the 
rarious marks. 30s. neL This 
Edition is limited to 1,450 copies. 

EngUsh History, The Dictionary of 
Edited by Sidney Low, B.A., and 
Prof. F. S. Pulling, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

EngUsh Literature, The Story of 
Entirely revised and brought up to 
date. 3s. 6d, 

English Writers. By Prof Henry 
Morlev. Vols. I. to XI., 5s. esich. 

Fact versus PictloiL The Cobden 
Club's Reply to Mr. Chamberlain. 
IS. net. 

FamlUar Butterflies and Moths. 
By W. F. Kirby, F.L.S. With 
18 Coloured Plates. 6s. 

Familiar WUd Birds. By W. Sways- 
LAND. With Coloured Pictures by 
A. Tiiorburn and others. Cheap 
Edition, Four Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Family Doctor, Cassell’s. By A 
Medical Man. Illustrated. 6s. 

Family Lawyer, Cassell’s. By A 
Barrister- at-Law. ios. 6d. 

Far East, The New. By Arthur 
Didsv, F.R.G.S. Popular Edition. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Field HospitaL The Tale of a. By 
Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., 
K.C.V.O., C.a, F.R.C.S. With 
14 Illustrations. 5s, Leather, 6s. 

Field NaturaUst’s Handbook, The. 
By the Revs. J, G. Wood and 
TheodoreWood. Cheap Edition, 
paper covers, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Interleaved Edition for Note, 2S. 
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Fifty Years in the Public Service. 
By Major Aktiivk GRirrmis. 
WilbPurtiailFroniispiece. lEs-ncU 

Flame of Fire, A. By Joseph 
Hocking. A’rto Jlhislmh-J F.di- 
lion. 3 =. 6d. 

French Porcelain. ByE. S. Auscher. 
transbitcd and ediicJ by William 
Burton. Comai-iing 24 Plaies m 
Colours, and 48 Bldck and Wlnic 
Plates, witn ii reproduct ons of the 
various marks. Royal Bvo, cloth 
gilt, gill top, price 30s. net. This 
Editio 1 is limited to 1.200 Copies. 

Garden Flowera, Familiar. By F. 
Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
With aoQ Full-pageCoIoured Pl.ites. 
In Five Vols,, 3s. 6d. each. 

Garden 01 Swords, The. By Max 
PemdeRTON. 6s. Peoples EdstUn, 
6d. 

Gardener, The. Yearly Volume. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Gardening, Pictorial Practical By 
W. P. Wright. With upwards 
of 140 Illustrations. Paper covers, 
li ; cloth, rs. 6d. 

Gaaetteer of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Cassell’*. With numerous 
Illustrations and 60 Maps. Sis 
Vols., 5s. each. 

George W. Joy, The "Work of. With 
an Auiohiogiaphical Sketch, a 
Technical Note, and Some Remarks 
on the Palming of the Xude. 
Profusely illustrated with 30 Rem- 
brandt Photorratures. ao Repro- 
ductions in Colour of Pictures and 
Drawings, and 9 llluslratijns of 
Studies in Chalk, etc. L.irge 
Quarto, Pi as. neL 

Giant’a Gate, The. By Max Pem- 
EERTo.V. 6s. People s P.dilion, 6d. 

Girl at Cobhurst, The. By Frank 
Stockto.v. 3s. 6d. 

Gladys Fane, a Story of Two Lives. 
By ^ir Wkmyss Reid. 35. 6d. 

Gleanings from Popular Authors. 
lUustratcd. Clear Editton. 35. 6d. 

Gold Island. By N ichoiaon W est. 
6s. 

Golden Tips. A Description of 
Ceylon and itsGte.tt Tea Industry, 
By Henry W, C.\ve, 

F. R.G.S. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs. los. 6d. net. 


Greenhouse Management, Pic- 
torial By Walter P. Wrtcht. 
liditor of ' ' The Gardener,- Rc. 
With neirly 100 Illustrations, P.ipcr 
covers, is. ; doth, is. od, 

Gulllver’a Travels. With upwards 
of IDO Illustrations. Xno Pine 
Art Edition, ys. 6d. 

Gun and its Development, The. 
By W. \V. Greener. With 500 
lltusiralions. Entirety t\c:o Edi- 
tion. los. 6d. 

Handyman’s Book, The, of Tools, 
Materials, and Processes em- 
ployed in Woodworking. Edited 
by Paul N. Hasluck. W iih 
about a, 300 Illustrations. 95. 

Heavens, ’The Story of the. By Sir 
Rodert Bali., LE.D. ^Yitll 
Coloured Pkilcs. Popntar Edition. 
los. 6{1 

Her Majesty’s Tower. By Her- 
wokTii Dixon. With an Intro- 
duction by \V. J. I.OFTIE, BA., 
F.S-A., and containing 16 Coloured 
Plates speci.illy prcp.tred for this 
Edition by H. E, T'lUMARSH. 
Pofular Edition. Two Vols., us. 
the set 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and 
War. With 500 Original Illusira- 
tions. Lhcop Edition, Complete 
in One VoL 33. 6d. 

Holbein’s “Ambassadors” Unrid- 
dled. The toums P.rLatinc Otto 
Henry .and Philipp. A Key 10 
other Holbeins. By William 
Frederick Dicker, illustrated, 
los. 6d. net. 

Hongbton, Lord : Tbe Life, Letters, 
and Friendships of Eicbard 
Monckton Mllnes, First Lord 
J Houghton. By^ir^VEMv5sRElu. 

i InTwoVols..\vithTv.o Portraits. 325, 

I la: A Love Story. By A. T. 
I Quiller-Coucihq). 33. 6d. 

) Impregnable City, The. By Max 
1 Pemuerton. 3s. 6d. 

India, Cassell's fflstory oL In One 
! Vol. Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 

1 ys. 6d. 

) India: Our Eastern Empire. By 
: Pinup Grnns. Wiih 4 Coloup^d 

Plaics and numerous lllusimuons. 
j 2 S. 6d. Schcot I-ltiittcn, 

. In the Straits of Time. B.y 
i Cjjkjstoimikk Hare. 6s. 
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Iron Pirate, The. By Max Pejiber- 
TOX. 3s. 6 d. People's Editimt, 6d. 

Japan : Eastern "Wonderland. 

By D. C. Angus. Wth 48 Full- 
page Illustrations, as. 6d. 

John Gayther’s Garden. By Frank 
Stockton. 6s. 

Joseph’s Letters upon Egypt. 
Nos. I, 2 & 3. 6d. net each. 

Bhedive's Country The. The Nile 
Valley and its Products. Isdited 
by G. Manville Fenn. Illus- 
trated. 5s. 

Kidnapped, By R. L. Stevenson. 
3s. 6d. People s Edition, tA. Pocket 
Edition, cloth, as. net ; leather, 
3s. net. 

KHogram, The Coming of the ; or. 
The Battle of the Standards. By 
the Rt. Hon. H. O. Aknold-For- 
ster, M.A. Illustrated. Cheap 

. Edition. 6d. 

King Solomon’s Mines. By H. 
Rider Haggard. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d, People's Edition, 6d, 

Kiss of the Enemy, The. By 
Headon Hill. 6s. 

Koreans, at Home. By Constance 
J. D. Tavler. With 6 Plates in 
Colour and 24 in Black and AtTiite. 
3 S, 6d. 

Kronstadt. By Max Pesiberton. 6s. 

Ladies’ Physician, The. By A 
Londo.n Phvsician. 3s 6d. 

Laird’s Luck, ’The, and otherPIresIde 
Tales, By A. T. Quiller-Couch 
(Q). 6s. 

Land of the Dons, The. By 
Leonard Williams, Author of ; 
" Ballads and Songs of Spain,” &c. 
With about42llIustrations. iss.net. 

Landscape Painting In Water- 
Colour. By J. MacWhirter, 
R.,A, Wth 23 Coloured Plates. 5s, 

Letts’s Diaries and other Time- 
saving Publications published 
exclusively by Cassell & Com- 
pany. (A list free on application^) 

Li Hnng-chang. By Mrs. Archi- 
bald Little. With Rembrandt 
FronD'spieceand 3 Full-page Plates. 
15s.. neL 

Lieutenant of the King, A. By 
Morice Gerard. 6s. 


List, Te Landsmen I By W. Clark 
Russelu 3s. 6d, ; 

Little Huguenot, The. By Max 
Pemberton. NewEdilion. is. 6d. 
Little Minister, The. By J. M. 
Barrie. Ulustrated. Cheap Edi- 
tion, 3s. 6d. 

LlttleNovlce,’rhe. ByALixKiNG. 6s! 
Little Squire, The. By Mrs. Henry 
DE LA Pasture. 3s. 6d. 

London, Cassell’s Guide to. Illus- 
trated. New Edition, 6 A.-, doth, IS. 
London, Greater. Two Vols. With 
about 400 Illustrations. Cheap 
Edition. 4s. 6d. each, 

London, Old and New, Si.x Vols. 
With about 1,200 Illustrations and 
Maps. Cheap Edition. 4s. 6d. each. 
London, Rambles In and Near. By 
W. J.Loftie, F.S.A, Illustrated. 
Popular Edition, 6s. 

Lord Protector, The. By S. 

Levett-Yeats. 6s. 

Lovers of Lorraine, The. By S. 
Walkey. 6s. 

Man In Black, The. By Stanley 
Weysian. 3s. 6d. 

Marie-Eve. By Marian Bower. 6s. 
Marine Painting in Water-Colour.' 
j By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. With 
I 24 Coloured Plates, ss. 

I Masque of Days, A. With 40 pages 
of Designs in Colour by Walter 
Crane. 6s. 

Master of Ballantraa By R. L. 
Stevenson. 6s. Popular Edition, 
3s. 6d. Pocket Edition, limp cloth, 
2 S. net ; leather, 3s. neL 
Mechanics, Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of. 
Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 
Prolusely Illustrated. Series r, 2, 
3, and 4, each complete in itself. 
7S. 6d. each. 

Medicine. Manuals for Students of 
(A list fomoarcl'd post free.) 
Metalworking : A Book of Tools, 
Materials, and Processes for the 
Handyman, Eoited by Paul N. 
Hasluck. With Numerous Illus- 
trations and Working Drawing.'^. 
768 pages, gs. 

Military Forces of the Crown. 
I heir OrganlBatlon and Equip- 
ment. By Colonel W. H. Daniel. 
Illustrated. 5s. 
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Music, Illustrated History ot Ry 
Emil Naumann. Edited by the 
Rev. Sir F. A. Goke Ouselev, 
Ban. illustrated. Cheap HdiHon, 
Two V0I5. 18s. 

Must of Boses. By iiAr.Y L. 
Pekdeked. 6 s. 

Hat Harlowe, Hountetpauk. By 
George R. Sims. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

National Gallery of British Art (The 
Tate Gallery), The Catalogue 
of the. Containing numerous Illus- 
trations, and a List of all the Pictures 
exhibited. 6d. net. 

National Library, Cassell'a. 3d. 
and td. List post free on appli- 
cation. AVio and /mprmed Issue, 
in weekly volumes, 6d. not. 

National Portrait Gallery. Edited 
by Lionel Gust, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrating every Picture in the 
National Poorait Gallery. Two 
Vols. £(> 63. net 

Nation's Pictures, The. Complete in 
4 Vols. Each containing 48 Beau- 
tiful Coloured Reproductions of 
someol the finest Modem Paintings 
in the Public Picture Galleries of 
Great Britain, with descriptive Text. 
Cloth, las, : half-leather, 15s. e.ach. 

Natural History, Cassell'a Cheap 
Jidt' on. With about 2,000 illus- 
trations. In Three Double Vols. 

6s. each. 

Natural History, Cassell's Concise. 
By E. Perceval Wright, M.A., 
M.D., F.L.S. With several Hun- 
dred Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

Nature and a Camera, With. Bv 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. Witfi 
Frontispiece, and 180 Pictures from 
Photographs direct from Nature by 
C. Kearto.v. Cheap Edseion. 
ys. 6d. I 

Nature's Riddles. By H. W. I 
Shepheard-Walwyn, M.A., &c. | 
With numerous lllustralions. 6s. 

Nebo the Nailer. By S. Baring- I 
Gould. 6 s. j 

O'Connell, Daniel, The life of. 
By Michael MacDonagh. With 
Rembrandt Frontispiece. i6s. net, ( 


Old Fires and Protttahle Ghosts. 

By . 4 . T. OUH.I.ER-Coi.-CH (Q). 6s, 
Out Bird Friends. By R. Kearton, 
F.Z.S. With 100 Illustrations from 
Photographs direct Irom Nature by 
C Kearton. ys, 

Onr Own Country. With i.eoo 
Illustrations, Cheap E.iition. Three 
Double Vols. 5s. e.icb. 

Oxford, Reminiscences oC Bv the 
Rev. W. Tuck WELL, M.A, \Viih 
16 Full-page Illustrations. 9s. 
Painting, Practical Gnldes to. With 
Coloured Plates : — 

CHINA PAINTLNG. n. 
sr.VTRM. Tint. 

Flowers, amj How to Taint Tnr:t 5%. 
Manual op oil taintlno. vs. mI 
jfACUVrrRTLft’s rAr.sT/.vo ;v 

WaTERXIOLOUR. yc 

WSTXIB S MARL'.X "TAlN-nNC IN M ATER 
Colour, p. 

Paris, Cassell's lunstratcd Guide to. 

Paper, 6d.; cloth, is. 

Peel, Sir B. By Lord Roseiierv. 
2 s. 6d. 

Penny Magazine, The, With .about 
650 Illustrations. In Quarterly 

Volumes, as. 6d. each. 

Peoples of the World, The. Bv Dr. 
Robert Brown. In Six Vols. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each. 

Peril and Patriotism. True Tales 
of Heroic Deeds and Startling 
Adventures. Two Vols. in One. ss. 

Physical Educator, CasseU's. 
Edited by Eu.stace Miles, M.A. 
With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations 
and Diagrams, os. 

Pictorial Scotland and Ireland. 
With 320 Copyright Iliustrations 
from Photograpfis, -gs. 

Pictures of Many Wars. By Fred- 
eric VlLLIERs. 6s. 

Picturesque America. In Four Vols., 
with 48 Steel Plates and Soo Wood 
Engraving-^. jTis ics. the scL 
Popular Edition. i8s. each. 

Picturesque Canada. With 600 
Original Illustrations. Two Vols. 
£9 9s. the set. 

Picturesque lledltoiTanean, The. 
With Magnificent Illustrations by 
leading Artists. Complete m Two 
Vols. .ifa as. eacln 
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rigeons, Folton’s Book of. Ediied 
by Lewis Wright. Reused and 
Supplemented by the Rev. W. F. 
Lumlev. With 50 Full-page Illus- 
trations. Popular Edition. los. 6d. 
Original Edition, \rith 50 Coloured 
Plates and numerous wood En- 
gravings. 21S. 

Planet, The Story of Our. By Prof. 
Bon'.n’ev, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plates and Maps and about 100 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 73. 6d. 

Playfair, lyon. First Lord Playfair 
of St. Andrews, Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of By Sir WEiiYss 
Reid. With Two Portraits. Cheap 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Poultry, The Book of By Lewis 
Wright. Popular Edition. los. 6d. 

Poultry, The New Book of By 
Lewis Wright. With 30 Coloured 
Plates by J. W.- Ludlow, and other 
lUnstrations. axs. 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical By 
Lewis Wright. With Eight 
Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Postcards, Cassell's Art 3 Series, 
each containing reproductions of 
she of Barnard's Character Sketches 
from Dickens. 6d. each Series. 
4 Series Nation's Pictures, each 
containing six beautiful reproduc- 
tions in colour of Standard Works 
of Art 6d. each Series. The 
Tower of London series, six views 
reproduced in colour from drawings 
by H. E. Tidmarsh. Wews of 
London series, six views reproduced 
in colour from the original drawings 
by Charles Wilkinson. 

Profitable Home Farming, specially 
adapted to Occupants of Small 
Homesteads. By ‘ Yeoman.’ is, ; 
cloth, IS. 6d. 

Q’s Worka ss. each. 

•dead Max's Rock. 

•the Sple-ndid spur. 

THE ASTO.XISHING HiSTORV OF TROV 
Tows. 

'•1 Saw THREE ships." and other WInter'j 
T»Im. 

Noughts axtj Crosses, 

The Delectable duchy. 

Wa-vderj-vg Heath. 

. • Abo at js. 6d. t Also People x Editions at fid. 

Queen's London, The. Containing 
about 430 Exquisite IHews of Lon- 
don and its Environs. 9s. 


Queen Victoria. A Personal Sketch. 
By Mrs. Olipha.nt. With Three 
Rembrandt Plates and other Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Railway Guides, OfflcIaL With Illus- 
trations, Maps, &C. Price is. each ; 
or in Cloth, is. 6d. each. 

Lo.vDos AND North vvester-v Railway. 
GREAT VVE-STERH RAILWAY. 

Midland Railway, 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 

GREAT EaSTER-N RAILWAY. 

London a,nd South vvestep.n railway. 
LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST 
RAILWAV'. 

Southeastern AND CiiATHAVi Railway. 

Bed Mom. By Ma-n Pemberton, 
With 8 Illustrations. 6s. 

Elvers of Great Britain : Descriptive, 
Historical, Pictorial. 
rivpjls ofthe South a-nd vv'est coasts, 

Pofttlar Editi&ft, 169. 

RiVaRS OF THH EAST COAST. Pofttlar 
Edition^ 

Rogue’s March, The. By E. W. 
Hornung. 3s. 6 d. 

Royal Academy Pictures, Annual 
Volume. 7s, 6d. * 

Rnskln,John; A Sketch of His Life, 
His Work, and His Opinions, with 
Personal Remlnlscencea By M. 
H. Spif.lmann. -53. 

Russia: The Land of the Great 
White Czar. By E. C. Phillips. 
Wilh 48 FuU-page lUiLstrations. 
23 . 6d. 

Saturday Journal, CasseU’a Yearly 
Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Scales of Heaven, The. Narrative, 
Legendary and meditative. With 
a lew Sonnets. By the Rev. Fred- 
erick Langbridge. 5s. 

Science Series, The Century. Con- 
sisting of Biographies of Eminent 
Scientific Men of the present Cen- 
tury. Edited hi' Sir Henry Roscoe, 
D.C.L.. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. E'ew 
Edition. 9 Vols. 2s. 6d. each. 

Edentiflc Truth, The Criterion of 
By George Shann. is. 6d. 

Sea, The Story of the. Edited by Q. 
Illustrated. InTwoVols. 9s. each. 
Cheap Edition. 5s. each. 

Sea Wolves, The. By Max Pember- 
ton. 3s. People's Edition, 6d. 

Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. 
Barrie. Illustrate. 6s. 
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Shaftesbury, The Berenth Earl ol, 
KG., The Life and Work oL By 
Edwin Hodder. Cheap Edition. 
3s. 6d. 

Ehakespeare.The Plays of Edited by 
Prolcsbor HENRY MoRLEY. Com- 
plete in Tlnrtecn Vols., cloth, 21s. ; 
also 39 Vols.. cloth, in box, 2ts. 

Shakespeare, The England of Keiu 
Edition. By E. Goadby. WTth 
Full page Illustrations, as. 6d. 

Bhakspere, The Leopold. tWiih 400 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 3S.6d. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; half- 
persian, 5s. Od. net 

Bhakspere, The RoitBl With 50 
Full-page lllustr.ntions. Complete 
in Three Vols. 15s. the set. 

Ship of Stars, The, By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch (Q). 6s. 

Siberia, The Real By J. Foster 
Fraser. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs. Eopn- 
iar Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SlghtsandScenealnOxfordCityand ■ 
UnlYersity. Described by T homas I 
Whittaker, B.A. With too Illus- I 
Irations alter Original Photographs. 
Popular Edition, los. 6d. net 

Social England. A Record of the 
Progress ol the People. By various 
Wniers. Edited bv H. D. Traill, 
D.CL., and J. S. Ma.nn, M.A. 
A'ew Illustrated Edition. Six 
Vols., 14s. net each. ■ ' 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell's 
Book of With numerous Illus- 
trations. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Sports of the World. Edited by 
F. G. Aflai.o, F.R.G S.. F.Z.S. 
Wth several hundreds of New and 
Original Illustrations. 12s. 

Standard Library, Cassell’s, ts. net 
eaclt (List free on applicatiott) 

Star-Land. By Sir Rodert Ball, 
LL.D. Illustrated. Now and En- 
larged Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Bun, The Story of the. By Sir i 
Robert Ball, LI-D. With Eight 
Coloured llates and other Illus- 
trations. Cheap Edition, tos. 6d. ' 

Swiss Family Robinson. In words 
of one syllabic. 6d. 


Technical Instruction. A Scries of 
Practical Volumes. Edited by P. 
N. HasLUCK. Illustrated, as. eacli. 

PKACTtC-tL STAIKC.\SK JOIXHRV. 
PRACTICAL MCTAU PLATr. WOKtL 
I'RAOrcAL Gas I-rniNc- 
Pr.ACrtCAL DRAL'I.inStlLN'S WORK. 
PRACTICAL CR.AINlNr. A-VU MARnLISU. 

Toledo and Madrid : Their Records 
and Romancea By Ijionard 
Williams. With 35 lllusiralioni. 
las. 6d. net 

Tidal Thames, The. By Grant 
Allen. With India Proof Im- 
pressions of 20 magnificent Full- 
page Photogravure Plates, and with 
many other Illusiralions in the Text 
after Origin.al Drawings by W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A. 42s. ncL 

Tommy and GrizeL By J.M. Barrie. 
6s. 

Tomorrow’s Tangle. By Geraijmne 
Bonner. 6$. 

’Treasnrelsland. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Cheap illustrated Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Pocket Eaition. Cloth, 2S. net ; 
leather, 3s. ncL 

Turner, J. M. W., B.A., The Water- 
Colour Sketches of, in the 
Hatlonal Gallery. Wiih 58 Fac- 
simile Reproduciions in Colour, 
comprising the rivers of Franco— 
the Seine — the rivers of England, ihe 
ports of England. The descrip- 
tive text written by Theodore A. 
Cook, M.A., F.S.A. £3 35. net. 

"Unicode”: The Universal Tele- 
graphic Phrase Book. Dcst: , r 
Pocket Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Westminster Abbey, Annals of By 
E, T. Bradley (Mrs. a. Murray 
Smith). Illustrate. Cheap Edition. 
21s. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. 
EmvAKD Hl'lme, F. 1..S.. F..S.A. 
With 240 beautiful Coloured Plates. 
Cheap Edition. In Seven Volumes. 
3$, 6d. e.ich. 

i Wild Katnre’s Ways. By R. Kear- 
ToN. F.Z.S. With 200 llluilra- 
lions from Phoiograplis by tlic 
Author and C. K.e.\rton. ios. 6d. 

"Work” Handbooks. Edited by 
Pall N. Hasluck, Editor of 
Ilarh. Illustrated, js. c.Tclt. 

Wrecker, ’The, By R. L. Stevenson, 
6s. Popular Edition. 3s, 6d. 

Poeiel Edition. Cloth, 25. net ; 
leather, 3s. net. 
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Bibles and Religions Works. 


Aids to Practical Religion. Selec- 
tions from the Writings and Ad- 
dresses- of W. Boyd Carpenter, 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. By the 
Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
3S. 6d. 

Atonement, The. By William 
Connor Magee, D.D., late 
Archbishop of York. 


Bible Biographies. Ulus. is.6d. each. 

THE STORY OF MOSES AND JOSHUA. By 
the Rev. J. Telford. „ 

THE Story of the Judges. By the Rer. 

J. Wyclifle Gedec- _ ^ 

THE Story OF SAMUEL AND Saul. By the 
Rev D. C Totey. „ , „ , 

THE Story of David. By the Rev. J. Pa. 
THE STORY OF JOSEPH. Its Leisoos for 
To-day. By the Ker. Georce Balntoo. 


THE STORY OF jESUS. In Verse. By J. R. 
Macduff, D.D. 


Bible Commentary for English 
Readers. Edited by Bishop Elli- 
COTT. With Contributions by 
eminent Scholars and Divines;— 


New TESTAliENT. Fcfular EtsiUm. Un. 

abridged. Three Vols, 61. eai^ 

Old TeSTAHENT. /'»/« ar Bdinin. Un. 

abrideed. Five Vols. 6*u each, 

SpEOAL POCKET Eomosa. as. each. 


Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s Concise. 
By 'the Rev. Robert Hunter, 
LL.D. Illustrated. Cheap hdtlion. 
3s. 6d. 

Bible Student in the BritlshMuseum, 
The. By the Rev. J. G. KiTCHiN, 
M.A. AVio and' Revised Edition. 
IS, 4d. 


Child's Bible, The. With loo Illus- 
trations and Coloured Plates. New 
Edition. los. 6d. 


Child '■'Wonderful,” The. A Series of 
9 Pictures in colours by W. S. 
Stacey, illustrating incidents in 
the Life of Christ, as. 6d, 


Church of England, The. A H istory 
lor the People. By the Veiy Rev. 
H, D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustrated. Complete 
in Four Vols. 6s. each. 


Church Reform In Spain andPortn- 
gaL By the Rev. H. E. NOVES, 
D.D, Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Early Christianity and Paganism. 
By the V^ery Rev. H. U. Spence, 
D.D. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 
7s. 6d. 

Early Days of Christianity, The. 
By the Ver)' Rev. Dean Farrar, 
D.D., F. R.S, Library Edition. 
Two Vols., 24s. ; morocco, fo. 2s. 
Popular Edition. Complete in- 
One Volume. Cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. Cheap Edition. Cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. : paste grain, 5s. net 
Family Prayer^ook, The. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Garbett, 
M.A., and Rev. S. Martin. With 
Full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
GleanfngfS after Harvest Studies 
and Sketches by the Rev. JOHN R. 
Vernon, M.A. Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

'• Graven In the Rock.” By the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S. 
Illustrated. Library Edition. Two 
S'ols. 155. 

“ Heart Chords." A Series of Works 
by Eminent Dirines. is. each. 

MV Comfort i.v sorrow. By Hugh .Mac- 
jnfUan, D.D. 

MY Bible. By the RUfht Rev. W. Boyd 
Cajpeoier, Btehop ot Rjt»n, 

MY Father. By the Right Rev. Ashton 
Ozenden, late BI>hop of Montreal. 

MV Work for Goa By the Right Rev. 
Dii,hop Coiterill. 

MY Emotional Life. By the Rev. Preb. 
Chadwick, D.D. 

MV Gro\\TH in Di\T.ve Life. By the Rev. 

PreU Reynolds, AT A. ' 

MY SOUL By the Ker P. B. Poirer, ^LA 
MY HeREAFTEK. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Blcker&teth. 

MV AIDTOTHE DI\^NE Life. By the Very 
Rct. Dean Boyle. 

MY SOURCES OF STRENGTH. By the Rev. 

I E. E. Jenkins M.A 

MY Walk \\TrH Goo. By the Very Rev. 
Dean Montgomery. 

Holy Land and the Bible. A Book 
ol Scripture Illustrations gathered 
in Palestine. By the Rev. CUN- 
NINGHAM GeikiE, D. U. Cheap 
Edition. 7s. 6d. Superior Edition. 
With 24 Plates. Cloth gilt, pit 
edges. los. 6d. *' Quiver" Edition. 
Abridged by the Author. With 8 
Full-page illustrations, 2 S. 6d. net. 
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Lite of Cbrlst. The. By the Very 
Rev. Dean FARRAIU Cheap 
Eefition. With i6 FuU-page Plates. 
3s. 6d. ; paste grain, 35. ncL 
Iltustraled Quarto Edition. Dio- 
gratkical Edition, los. 6d. net. 
Original Itlmtrntcd Edition, 215. 

Life of Lives, The ; Further Studies 
In the Life of Ohrist. By Dean 
Farrar. 155. Popular Edition, 
7s. 6d. 

Life and Work of the Redeemer. 
Illustrated. " Quiver" Eaitiori. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
2S. 6d. net 

Limits of Episcopal Authority, The. 
By '• Lex. ’ Price 6d. 

Matin and Vesper Bella. Earlier 
and Later Collected Poems 
(Chiefly Sacred). By J. R. Mac- 
duff, D.D. Two V'ols. 73. 6d. 
the set. 

Methodism, Side Lights on the 
Conflicts of During the Second 
Quarter of the ^’inetecnth CentuD’. 
1827-1831. From the Notes of the 
late Rev. Joseph Fowler of the 
Debates of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference. Qoth, 8s. Poputar Edi- 
tion. Unabridged. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Miracles. By the Rev. Brow.nxow 
Maitland. M.A. is. 

Hoses and Geology; or. The Har- 
mony of the Blhle svith Science, 
By the Rev. SAMUEL Kinns, 
Ph,D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. ios.6d. 
net. 

Pilgrim's Progress, The. Bv John 
Bunyan. Superior Eaition. With 
Notes by the Rev. Robert 
Maguire, M..A,, and containing 
numerous Illustrations by H. C. 
Selous and M. Paolo Priolo. 
3s. 6d. 


Plain Introductions to the Books 
of the Old Testament. Edited by- 
Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Protestantism. The History of 
By the Rev. J. A, WtxiE. LI..D. 
Containing upwards ol 600 Orig- 
inal Illustrations. Che.tp Edition, 
Three \roIs. 55. each. 

Quiver Postcards. Set of 15 Pic- 
tures entitled " Fair Flowers of 
British WomanhooiL" 6d. 

Quiver Yearly Volume, The. With 
about 900 Original Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. 

St. PatU, The Life and Work of 
By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar. 
Cheap Edition. With 16 Full-page 
Plates, 35. 6d. ; paste gnun, 5s. 
net ; Popular Edition, 7$. 6J. ; 
.Vrre Illustrated i,to Edition, 
103 . 6d. net ; Original Illustrated 
Edition, f" as. 

"Six Hundred Years’’; or. His- 
torical Sketches ol Eminent Men 
and Women who have more or less 
come into contact with the Abbey 
and Church ol Holy Trinity, 
Minories, from 1293 to 1893. With 
65 Illustrations. By the Vicar, the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel IviNNs. los, 6d. 
net. 

•‘Sunday,'' Its Origin, History, and 
Present ObUgaUoa. Bi the Ven. 
Archdeacon HesSEY, D.C.L. Eiftk 
Edition. 7s, 6d, 
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Educational Works and Students' Manuals, 


jEsop's Fables.' In words of one 
syllable. With 4 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustraiions. 6d. 
Alphabet, Cassell’s Pictorial. 23. 

and 3S. 6d. 

Arcbltectural Drawing. R. Phen^ 
Spiers. With 26 Plates. A'eio 
Ectiiion. 7s. 6d. net 
Atlas, Cassell’s Popular. Contain- 
ing 24 Coloured Maps. is. 6d. 
Blackboard Drawing. By W. E. 

Sparkes. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Brushwork Series, CasseU’s. 
Series I. — Wild Flowers. Series 
II. — Pictures Wanting Words. 
Series III. — U-ntertaining Pic- 
tures. 3d. perFet, each contain- 
ing 12 Sheets. Each Sheet includes 
a Set ol Si^ Water Colours. 

Book - keeping. • By Theodore 
Jones. For^chools, 2s.: cloih, 3s. 
For the Million, 2s,; doth, 3s. 
Books for Jones's System, 2s. 
Chemistry, The PubUo Echool By 
J. H, Anderson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Eulce Domtim. Rhymes and Songs 
for Children. Edited by John 
Farmer, 5s. 

England, A History of. By the Rt. 
Hon. H, O. Arnold - Forster, 
M.A, Illustrated, js. 

Euclid, Casaell’a . Edited by Prof. 

Wallace M.A, is. 

"Eyes and No Eyes” Series (Cas- 
sell’s). By Arabella Buckley. 
With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Six Books. 4d, and 
6d. each. Complete Volume, 3s. 6d. 
Founders of the Empire. By ' 
Philip Gibbs. Illustrated, is. 8d.; 

doth, 2S, 6d. 

French CasseU’s lessons in. Cheap 
Edition. In Two Parts. Cloth, 
IS. 6d, each. Complete in One 
Vol., 2 S. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 
French-EngUsh andEngllsh-French 
Dictionary. 1,150 pages. Cloth or 
tmckram, 3s. 6d. ; hall-morocco, 5s, 
French-Engiish and English-French 
Dictionary, CaSseU’s New. Edited 
by James BoIelle, B.A. 7s. 6d. 
Gaudeamus, Songs lor Colleges and 
Schools. Edited by John FARiiER. 
5s. Words only, paper covers, 6d,: 
doth, gd. 


Geography: A Practical Method of 
Teaching. Book 1., England and 
Wales, in Two Parts, 6d. each. 
Book IL, Europe, By j. H. Over- 
ton, F.G.S. M. Tracing Book, 
containing 22 leaves, 2d. 

German Dictionary, Cassell’s. (Ger- 
man - English, English - German.) 
Cheap Edition. Qoth, 3s. 6d. ; half- 
morocco, ss. 

Greek Heroea New Supplementary 
Reader. With 4 Coloured Plates, 
&'c. 6d. ; doth, is. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. 
Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 
Coloured Plates in each. 6s. each. 

Hand and Eye Training. By George 
Ricks, B.Sc., and Jos. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Vol. I., Cardboard 
Work, 2s, Vol. II,, Colour Work 
and Design, 3s. 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell’s Col- 
oured. Size 45 in. x 35 in. 2s. each. 
Mounted on Cantvis and t’amished, 
with Rollers, 5s. each. 

In Danger's Hour; or, Stout Hearts 
and Stirriilg Deeds. A Book for 
School and Home. With Coloured 
Plates and other Illustrations. 
Cloth, is.8d : bevelled boards, 2s.6d. 

King Solomon’s Mines. Abridged 
Edition, for Schools, is. 3d. 

Latin -English and English -Latin 
Dictionary. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. 
Postgate, is." 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof, . 
J. P. Postgate, Crown 8vo.2s. 6d. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By 
M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Laws of Every-day Life. By the 
Rl Hon. H.O. Aknold-Forstek, 
M.A. IS. 6d. 

Magna Carta. A Facsimile of the 
Original Document, mounted on 
cardboard, together with a Trans- 
lation. IS. 60. 

Marlborough Books : — ArithmeUc 
Examples, Revised, 3=. French Ex- 
ercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, 
2S. 6d. Germ.an Grammar, 3s. 6d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, 
Numerical Examples in PractlcaL 
By R. G. Blaine, M.E. Eevised 
and Enlarged. Illustrated. 2S. 6d. 

Mechanics’ Manuals. Edited by 
Paul N, Hasluck. 6d. net each. 
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Hedmnlcs, Applied. By J. Pf.rrv, 
M. R..,D.Sc..£.c. Illusirated. 7S.6d. 

Mechaflica, CasseU’s Cyclopeedia of. 
Edited by P. X. Hasllck. Eerjeg 
1.. IT., 111. and IV. 7s. 6d. each. ! 
(Each Series is complete in itself.) J 

Models and Common Objects, Hoer i 
to Draw from. By \V. E. Spakkes. ] 
Illustrated. 3s. I 

Models, Common Objects, and Casts ! 
of Ornament, How to Shade from. ' 
By W. E. Sp.tRKES. With 25 1 
Pettes by the Author. 3s. | 

Object Lessons from Hatnre. Bv j 
Prof. L. C. Miall, F.US. Full'y I 
Illustrated. Aero and Enlarged j 
EditiOTu Tv.'o V0I5., IS. 6d. each. , 

Physiology for Schools. By A. T. I 
SCHOFIEI.D, M.D..&C. Illustrated. I 
Qoth, IS. od. ; Tlirec Parts, paper, | 
Sd. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 1 

Poetry for Children, Cassell’a 6 1 
Books, id. each ; in One Vol., 6d, 1 

Popular Educator, Cassell's. With I 
Coloured Plates and Maps, and I 
other Illustrations. 8 Vols., 5s. each, j 

Reader, The Citizen. By the Rt. Hon. 

H. O. Arnold - Forster, Mj\. 
Rerised, Re-set, and Rc-tllustratcd. I 
is. 6d. Also a ScoKish EdUion, 
cloth. IS. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By J. 
DE.v.VIS Hikd. is. or is. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell's “ Belle Sanvage.’’ 1 
An entirely Xew Scries. Fully I 
Illustrated. Strongly bound in clotli. I 
(Air/ on af plication.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Classical, for 
School and Home. Illustrated. 
Voi. 1. (for young children), is. 8d. ; 
Vol. 11. (boys and girls), as. 6d. ' 

Readers, Cassell's "Higher Class.’’ 
[List on application.) I 

Readers, Cassell’s Readabla Ulus- i 
tutted. (Air/ on application.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Union Jach 1 
Series With Coloured Plates and I 
numerous Illustrations. 6 Books. 
From 8d, each. 1 

Readers for Infant Schools, Col- j 
onred. Three Books, ^d. each. 

CASSELL A COMPANY, l.in 


Readers, OeographlcakCasscU’sKcw 
Illustrated. [Ur on oppliration). 

Readers, The "Modem School" 
Illustrated, [l.is' on application.) 

Readers, The "Modem School" 
Geographical {Usfon op plication . ) 

Round the Empire. By G. E. 
Parkin. Fully Illustrated, is. 6d. 

R, H. S. Curves. By Prof. R. H, 
Smith. .A .Set of 23 Scaled Tem- 
plates, with Pamphlet. 10s. 6d. 

Scholar’s Companion to " Things 
New and Old.’’ Five Books 32 
pages, csTta crown 8vo. 2d. each. 

Ehakspere's Plays for School Use. 
7 Books. Illustrated. 6d. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. 
ByJ. D. .Mok'Ih.l, LL.D. Clotii, 
IS. Cheap Edition, 6d. 

Spending and Saving: A Primer of 
Thrift. By Ai.rFr.u PiNHO.k.v. is. 

Swiss Pamliy Rohlnson. In words 
of one lyllahle. Wjih ^ Coloured 
Plates. 6d. 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s, With 
Coloured Ptoics and Enguirings. 
Complete in Six Vols. 35. 6d inch. 

Technical BInnnals, Cassell’a Illn.s- 
trated tliroughouL lO Ikrtaks, (rom 
2 S. to 45. 6tL iUst on application.) 

Technology, Manuals of Edited hy 
Prof. Ayrton. F.R.s., A Richard 
W oRMELL, D.Sc., M..A. Illusirated 
throughouL 7 Books from 3?. 6d. 
to 5S. each. (List on application.) 

Thln^ New and Old; or. Stories 
from English History. Bv the Rt. 
Hon. H. O. Arnoi.d Forster. 
M.A. Illustrated. 7 Eoolts from 
9d. to IS. 8d. 

Things New and Old, Scholar’s Com- 
panion to. 5 Books. 2d. each. 

This 'World of Onra, By the Rl Hon. 
H. O. Arnold - FnRsn;R, M..\, 
Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 2 S. 6d, 

Tronbadonr, The. St'cctions from 
English Verse. Edited and Anno- 
tated by PiiiLif Gibbs, is. 6d. 

"■Wild Flowers" Sheets, Cassell’c. 
12 Sbects. each containing 10 ex- 
amples of famdiar wild flowers, 
bcaulilullv leproduced in colours 
and varnished, is. 6d. each. 

ITUU, Lndcatc tlitl, Lcr.Pcn. 
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Books for the Little Ones. 


■me Little Folks Adventure Book. 
By S. H. Hamer. With Coloured 
Plate and Illnstrations. 35. 6d. 

The Little Folks Picture Album in 
Colours. By S. H. HA^rER. With 
48 Illustrations in Colours. 5s. 

The Little Folks Auimnl Book. By 
S. H. Hamer. With Coloured 
Plate and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

The Little Folks History of 
England. By Isa Craig-Knox. 
With 30 Illustrations, is. 6d. 

Cheepy the Chicken: Being an 
Account of some of his most 
Wonderful Doings. By H.arry 
Rountree and S. H. Hamer. 
With Four Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations, is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2S. 

Animal Land for Little People. By 
S. H. Hamer. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Birds, Beasts and Fishes. With 
Four Coloured Plates and nu- 
merous Illustrations. is. 6d. 

Bo-Peep. A Book lor the Little Ones. 
With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated with FuU-page Coloured 
Plates, and numerous Pictures in 
Colour. Yearly Volume. Picture 
boards, as, 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

"Little Folks" Half-Yearly Volume. 
Containing 480 pages, with Six 
Full-page Coloured Plates, and 
numerous other illustrations. 
Picture boards, 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s. each. 

"Little Folks’’ Plays. Each con- 
taining 2 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. 6d. net 
each : — 

CINnERELUt. By Miranda HID. 

RUlirELSTILT2KIS A.ND DUSIULISG. Two 
Flays. By Hill. 

HOW TO Get up a CnILDRE^'’s Pjlav, 
By Macgie Browne. 

“ Little Folks " Song Book. With 
Four Coloured Plates. 2s. 6d. 

Little Folks’ Sunday Book. By 
Christian Redford. Illustrated. 

2S. 


Master Charlie. By C. S. Harri- 
son and S. H, Hamer. Illus- 
trated. Coloured boards, is. 6d. 

Mioky Magee’s Menagerie ; or, 
Strange Animals and their 
Doings. B) S. H. Hamer. With 
Eight Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations by Harry B. Neil- 
SON. IS. 6d. ; cloth, 2S. 

Peter Piper’s Peepshow. ByS. H. 
Hamer. With illustrations by H, 
B. Neilson and Lewis Bau.mer. 
IS. 6d. ; cloth, 2S. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. 
By Maggie Browne, 2s. 6d. 

Quackles, Junior : Being the E.\tra- 
ordinary Adventures of a Duckling. 
With Four Coloured Plaies and 
other Illustrations by Harry 
Rountree. Written by S. H. 
Hamer, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

The Foolish Fox, and Other Tales 
In Prose and ’Verse. . Edited by 
S. H. Hamer. With Four 
Coloured Plaies and numerous 
Illustrations, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

The Ten Travellers. By S. H. 
Hamer. With Four Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations 
by Harry B. Neilson. is. 6ii ; 

cloth, 2S. 

The Jungle School; or, Dr. Jlhber- 
Jabber Burchall’s Academy. By 
S, H. Hamer. With Illustrations 
by H. B. Neilson. is. 6d. ; 
Clotb, 23 . 

The Old Fairy Tales. With 
Original Illustrations. Clotb. is, 

" Tiny Tots ” Annual Volume. 
Boards, is. 4d. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Topsy Turvy Tales. By S. H. 
HaJIER. With Illustrations by 
Harry B. Neilson. is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 25 . 

Whys and Other Whys ; or, Ourions 
Creatures and Their Talea By 
S. H. Hamer and Harry B. 
Neilson. Paper boards, is. 6d. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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CASSELL'S SHILLIKG STORY BOOKS. A!! ISustraled, and com.Vming 
Iniercs'tini’ Stories. 

A Pair of Phimrofes. Litti.e Qucex Mar. 

All IX A Castle Fair. Riioda's Keu ard. 

Clare Linto.x's Friend. ■ The Heiress of Wvverx Col'RT. 
Dolly's Golden Slippers. . Tiieip. Road to Fof.tl-se. 

Frank’s Life B.\ttle. ' The Bravfst of the Br.we. 

Ell.\'s Golden Year- To School and Away. 

Her Wilful Way. Wo.n by Gentleness. 

In the Days of King George. 

SHILLING STORY BOOKS BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. Illustrated. 

.Astray in the Forest. , Captured rt India.vs. 

Bear Cavern. , The Bov Hunters of Kentlxky. 

Red Fe.yther. A Tale of the The Daughter of the Chieftain. 
Atnencan Frontier. Wolf Ear the Indian. 

CASSELL S EIOHTEENFEKNY STORY BOOKS. lUuslraled. 


Little Queen Mar. 

Riioda's Reward. 

The Heiress of Wyvern Court. 
Their Road to Fof.tuse. 

'The Bravfst of the Br.we. 

To School and Away. 

Won by Gentleness. 


A Self- v.tlled Family. Honour is My Guip.e. 

Ai.M AT A Sure End. On Board the E^\ir-RAr da. 

Bear and Forbear. ! The Mystery of M.ystf.k Max: 

By Land and Sea. . and the Shri.mps of Siirimptos. 

Daisy’s Dii.e.mmas. Uncle Silvio's Secret. 

Fluffy and Jack. ' Wrong from the First. 

CASSELL'S TWO-SHILLINO STORY BOOKS, lllnslrated. 

Adam Hepburn's Vow. Lost on Du Corric. 

Fairway Island. To the Death. 

The Lost Vestal. With Reuskinson the Warpatil 

TWO-SHILLINO STORY BOOKS BY EDWARD S. ELLIS, lllusirated. Cloth. 


Tad. 

Iaist in Samoa. 

Blazing Arrow. 

Chieftain and Scout. 
Klondike .Nuggets. 

Ned is the Block House, 
Ned in the Wixids. 

Ned on the River. 


The Path in the Ravine. 

The Rubber Hustep.s. 

The Voung Ranchers. 

OiWMEN AND Rustlers. 

Down the .Mississippi. 

Lost in the Wilds. 

Pontiac, Chief of the Oita wa.s. 
The Gke.yt Cattle Trail, 


HALF-CROWN STORY BOOKS BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. Illustrated. Clolh. 

gilt edges. 


A Strange Craft and its Won- Scouts and Comrades. 

DERFUL VoYAGFtS SHOD WITH SlLLNCL. 

Camp-Fire and Wigwam. The Camp in the Mountains. 

Footpp.ints in the Forest. The Hunters of the Ozap.k. 

In Red Indian Trails. The Last War Trail. 

In the Days of the Pioneers. The Lost Tr.vil. 

Iron Heart, War Chief OP the ■ The Phanto.m of the River. 

Iroquois. Tivo Bovs i.n W’yo.mi.ng. 

Red Jacket: The Last of the Uncrowning a King. 

Senecas. • j 

HALF-CROWN STORY BOOKS FOB GIRLS. 

-A Girl without AjiBmo.N. | Sisters Three. 

Mrs. Pederson s Niece, j To.\i and Some Other Girls. 

HALF-CROWN STORY BOOKS FOB BOYS. 

.An Old Boys A'.arns. freedom's .Sword. 

At the south Pole, Heroes of the Indian Empire. 

By Fire and SwoRa Lost .Among White Africa.ns, 

Cost of a .Mistake. 


f) 
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HAIF-CEOW STORY BOOKS FOE BOYS [continued) 


Master of the Strong Hearts : 
A Story of Custer’s Last 
Rally. 

Pictures of School Life and 
Boyhood. 

Rogues of the Fiery Cross. 
Strong to Suffer. 


The Queen’s Scarlet. . 

The White House at Inch Gow. 
Toi.d Out of School. 

To Punish the Czar. 

Wanted — a King ; or. H ow Merle 
Set the Nursery Rhymes to 
Rights. 


BOOKS FOE BOYS AND GIELS. Fully lUustrated. 


Gulliver’S Trai-els. With up- 
wards of TOO Illustrations from 
New Plates. Fine Art Editibn, 

7S. 6d. j 

Cassell’s Robinson Crusoe. | 

With loo Illustrations. Qoth, i 

3S. 6d. : gilt edg«, 5s. | 


Strange Adventures in Dicky- 
Bird Land. Stories told by Mother 
Birds to amuse their Chicks, 
and overheard by R. Kearton, 
F.Z.S. With Illustrations from 
Photographs taken direct from 
Nature by C. Kearton. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


’THEBE AND SIXPENNY STOEY BOOKS FOE GIELS. lUustrated. With 
8 Coloured Plates in each. By L. T. Meade. 

A Sweet Girl Graduate. ■ Merry Girls of England. 

A World of Girls: The Story , Polly: A New-Fashioned Girl 
OF A School. Red Rose and Tiger Lily. 

Bashful Fifteen. The Palace Beautiful. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. . TheRebellionofLilCarrington 
A Madcap. By L. T. Meade. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Bound by a Spell. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 

Five Stars in a Litfle Pool. By Edith Carrington. 

The King's Command: A Story for Girls. By Maggie Symington. 


THREE AND SIXPENNY STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS. lUustrated. Cloth gilL 


“ Follow my Leader.” By Tal- 
bot Baines Reed. 

For Fortune and Glory: A 
Story of the Soudan War. 
By Leiris Hough. 

For Glory and Renown. By 
D. H. Parry. 

The Capture of the "Es- 
trella”: A Tale of the 
.Slave Trade. By Commander 
Claud Harding, R.N. 


The Red Terror ; A Story of the 
Paris CoM.MUNF. ByEdward King. 

The Three Ho.mes. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Farrar. 

Under the Great Bear. By 
Kirk Munroe. 

With Clayjiore and Bayonet. 
By Colonel Percy Groves. 


Illustrated Magazines and Practical Journals. 

THE QUIVER. Monthly, 6d. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Monthly, 6d. 


LITTLE FOLKS. Monthly, 6d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE. Weekly, 
id. ; Monthly, 6d. 

CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL. 
Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 


CHUMS. The Paper for Boys. 

Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 

TINY TOTS. For the Very Little 
Ones. Monthly, id. 
i VrORK. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
■ BUILDING WORLD. Weekly, id.; 


Monthly, 6d. 

THE GARDENER. Weekly, id. 


CASSELL & COMPAIIY’S COMPLETE CATALCCliE wia BE SENT post free oh appucatioii to 
C.ASSELL & COMPANY, LiiiiTEr. Aa Belle Sauva^e, Ludgaie Hilt, London. 







